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4 DAY THAT WAS A POEM. 

cers I have little faith in. Their indica- 
trary and unreliable to my thinking. I 
set to chronicle the weather; but, sei- 
cannot help saying that the day just 
gone possessed the golden — of temperature, and 
was » poet (DY this word I lift myself above mere 
messuring ranges) from dawn to close. 

(In all things would not the golden mean be a 
oem ? in things social, intellectual, religious? Are 
a eo wany unhappy marriages the result of a union, 
or rather contiguity of extremes which ean never find 
balance or adjustment; where the life-symphony is 
those remote keys which have never been 
harmonized with any central note, and there is neith- 
er melody nor modulation, but only discord all the 
etroin (effort) through ? 

And in things intell etual, have not the excesses, 
dieagreemente, mistakes, and slow pregressions been 
because we have but touched the hem of Trath’s gar- 
ment, the border of her mantle, the tips of her fingers, 
and never looked into her eyes, or listened to her 
deep and tranquil words! And in religion, have not 
our poor attainments come from seeing only the sur- 
face of things, from hanging en isolated precepts and 
disjointed doctrines, without coming into sympathy 
with the central spirit, the heart of God? 


THERMOME 
tions are art 
am in nowise 
ence apart, I 


playé d in 


Ah! It is Love that finds and makes the golden 
mean, in the heart, the intellect, the moral nature ; 
and when it shall pervade and encirele every depart- 
went of our being, then will our life indeed be a 


pocm—regular in rhythin—musical in flow—majestic 
in thought—sweet in cadence—and ready to be trans- 
lated into that nobler poem which eternal ages are 


chanting—the life of God!) 

For 8 day is not a mere division of time—a rise 
and set of sun—a reproduction of the twenty- 
four hours that preceded it, any more than one 
human being is a repetation of another. As every 
fice and form has its distinct personality, so 
every day is separate and individual in the rolling 





year. But as among men there now and then appears 
s lofty soul, glorious in thought and power, and ten- 
sites veautiful in all their manifestations, so now 
and then there comes a day litted up above common 
daye in its serenity and splendor, and immortal in 
memory a8 great souls are immortal—‘ One of those 
heavenly days that cannot die.”’ 
the day “just gone 


Such an one was 
All the night before it the stars 
shone clear, but just at dawa a thin mist rose up and 
covered the earth—a mist light and silvery as the 
vail of a bride, and many were the kisses the sun had 
to send down at his coming, before the fair earth 
would throw it aside and look full in the face of her 
impatient lord. Slowly it lifted, disclosing one fea- 
ture after another, of the scene, and then melting 
away into the blue, till at length every high-browed 
hill and dimpled valley lay clearly revealed to his 
passionate gaze. A whole heaven of beauty before 
nine o’clock, and then the quiet hours lapsed away to 
the slumberous noon. The air had that rare ming- 
ling of heat and cold in which you are neither con- 
scious of warmnth nor coolness, but seem at one with 
the atmosphere. Every leaf and grass-blade was 
bright and green from recent rains. ‘lruly, in the out- 
ward world there was nothing more to be desired. 

it was just the morning for my favorite luxury of 
lying upon the grass beneath the walnut tree on the 
hill-side, reading some book or the last evening's pa- 
pers, looking up every minute or two to see what 
changes pass over the landscape, and now and then 
forgetting both in dreams and memories. The wal- 
nut tree above me, or rather family of trees, for four 
trunks, united at the base in their mother earth, grow 
up together and lovingly intertwine their boughs, 
was populous with birds. For the first time I ob- 
served swallows flying into a tree, and yet I noticed 
that they perched only on the dead branches, for the 
walnut is old,—while the birds that were born among 
the leaves, flew into the thickest boughs to sit and 
sing. Some of them were young birds, making 
their earliest attempts to fly. I am sure, from their 
timidity and awkwardness, that it was “ positively 
their first (not last) appearance ;”’ and, indeed, they 
could not have had a more auspicious time for their 
“but, than a morning when the air was so pure and 
buoyant that it seemed as though one could almost fly 
Without wings. Now and then the cows who were 
feeding near, would come and look at me for a 
moment with their large, calm ¢yes, and then turn 
away. (By the way, I wonder if their milk is not 
richer for feeding in this hillside pasture, with so 
tuany miles of beautiful country spread out before 
them ; where they cannot look up without seeing some 
lovely object, or down, when they drink at the spring, 
but they behold an image worthy (for they are Devon- 
shires) of admiration. I am half inclined to believe it 
—at any rate I am glad it is from them that our break- 
fast-table is supplied. Would it not be pleasant thus 
to drink in the spirit of the hills ?) 

low many separate pictures might have been painted 
from the view before me. The lake, sleeping as usual, 
and fringed with pines—the great oak in the lowland 
pasture, with the cattle lying beneath it—the cottage 
to the left, under whose shading willows a brook runs 
clear—the village in the distance, with the sun light- 
ing up its church-spire—I wished some artist had 
been there to put them on canvas for the next Exhib- 
ition. At intervats, a cloud sailed across the sun, and 
then a shadow, like a minor strain in music, fell upon 
the scene, and a hush went through the air, but soon 
it would pass away, and the day shine radiant as ever. 
In one of the papers I read, mention was made of a 
man in Boston whe had bequeathed ten thousand dol- 
lars to some town in Maseachusetts for their care of 
his father's family, and himself, when a boy, as pau- 
pers. Tears fell on the words as I read it. “That is 
democratic—that is Christian,” I said. I donot know 
the man, I shall never see him, but then and there I 
recognized him, and took him by the hand, and thanked 
him in the name of humanity and religion for his true 
and noble deed! 

I said I was in no wise set to chronicle the weath- 
er, but I had forgotten our daily swimming in the 
lake, for which a clear sky and a warm air are indis- 
pensable. The first question at morning is, “Can we 
£0 to the lake to-day?” The afternoon was pronoun- 
ced perfeet for such an exeursion, for is not swimming 
poetical’ Answer from your eaves, O Mermaids and 
Water Nymphs! Iam sure if an artist could have 
seen the party on the lake ehore—the laughing, danc- 
ing children, the gentlemen in comieal bathing-dresses 
of cast-off summer clothes, the ladies habited a la Turk 
—he might have made a picture that would at least have 
‘queled that of “ Elliott and his Friends,” onthe walls 
of the Academy. Wow the ehildren shouted and 
plunged in the water—what wonderful feats the gen- 
Hlemen performed in floating and diving. As to the 
ledies, one of them insisted that she had swallowed at 

east a seore of minnows; this the children declared 
to be a “fish story,” but all agreed that, in spite of 
her marvelous experience, she really did swim. One 
- of the lake was white with lilies, which all want- 
an they grew in a soft, muddy bottom that was 
oan at dangerous to approach. The children 
not go te them, the ladies dared not, and the 
inn either could not, dared not, or would not, 
hy we drove away without them. How sweet 
@ air of the woods through which the homeward 
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road lay—full of balsamic odors that the sun had 
drawn forth from the evergreens. No northern breeze, 
it seems to me, so well deserves to be called balmy as 
one which blows in a summer's day through a grove 
of pines. We were lamenting the lilies, when just at 
the turn of the road we saw a little duck of a boy who 
lives near the lake, with his arms full of the coveted 
flowers. They were no sooner seen, than they were 
purchased and transferred to our hands, and then, as 
satisfied as city sportsmen who buy game of 
old hunters for trophies, we wound slowly 
up the hill, and reached the summit just in time to see 
the eun go down between piled-up clouds of crimson 
and purple and gold, lying rich upon a clear, mellow- 
tinted sky ; a sunset such as never came before, and 
never will come again to any July. Slowly the splen- 
dor faded through many shifting forms and hues, and 
now the full moon shines tenderly over valley and up- 
land, and looks in at the window where I write. Upon 
the table the lilies, their stems coiled in the deep well 
of a wide-mouthed pitcher, diffuse a delicious odor 
through the room. All issilent. The lovely day has 
gone. This talk about it will do for an outline sketch, 
a “study,” as a painter would say, but sometime, 
when it comes up again, bright and beautiful before 
me, I will finish the picture, I will make the poem 
into rhyme. Dean. 
Woodstock, Ct , July 26th. 





COMMENCEMENT AT CLINTON. 
Cuinton, July 23, 1858. 

Messrs. Epirors—Various circumstances have 
combined to render anniversary week in Clinton, 
this year, peculiarly pleasant. And not the least of 
these was the agreeable weather which prevailed from 
the beginning to the close. On the Saturday night 
previous, a plentiful rain laid the dust, cooled and pu- 
rified the air, and refreshed all vegetation. The 
scenery of Clinton, which always wins the admiration 
of strangers, at this time seemed robed with new at- 
tractions. 

The weekly festivities were introduced on Sabbath 
morning, July 17th, with a sermon in the Congrega- 
tional church, by Rey. Asa D. Smith, D.D., of New 
York, from the text, John xii. 20—* Sir, we would 


to 


see Jesus! 


His discourse was a clear and attractive exhibition 
ofthe claims of the Gospel, and was delivered ina 
graceful and impressive manner. 

The sermon of the afternoon was preached by the 
pastor of the church, Rey. E. Y. Swift, from Gen. iii. 
1—* Yea, hath God said, ye shall not eat of every tree 
of the garden!” Subject, “The danger of parleying 
with temptation.” 

The Society of Christian Research was addressed in 
the evening by Rev. Dr. Smith of New York, on “ The 
Power of the Pulpit.” 

Some of Dr. Smith’s auditors hardly admitted the 
position he assumed. They could not be persuaded 
that the former days of the ministry were inferior, in 
any respect, to the present. There were giants in 
those days. The address, however, was universally 
considered an able and timely performance. It was 
listened to with unflagging interest to its close. 

Prize Declamation, on Monday evening, by speak- 
ers from the three lower classes, showed a good degree 
of native oratorical talent onthe part of the young 
gentlemen 

On Tuesday morning all hearts were made glad by 
the announcement of a telegram from Cincinnati, that 
Rev. Dr. Fisher had definitely accepted the Presideney 
of this College, to which he had lately been chosen. 
In the afternoon of Tuesday, the Sigma Phi fraternity 
held their annual Convention, and were addressed by 
Rev. Dr. M. L. R. P. Thompson of Buffalo, on the na- 
ture and excellences of True Friendship. A trite 
subject, indeed, the theme of every school-boy’s com- 
position; yet, under the hand of this orator, it was 
made to glow with new and manifold attractions. He 
finely distinguished friendship from certain mental af- 
fections which resemble it, as benevolence, parental or 
filial affection, and conjugal love, which latter “in its 
perfect state may effloresce into true friendship.’ The 
address was marked by much of that nerve and vigor, 
that genial humor, and those occasional bursts of elo- 
quence, for which Dr. Thompson is widely distin- 
guished. Prof. Kendrick of Rochester University, the 
appointed Poet of the occasion, being absent, his place 
was happily filled by Prof. Henry Fowler of the same 
Institution. His theme was “ A Life Lost and Found.” 
In discoursing of the pre-existence of souls, he pleas- 
antly referred to the Beecher family, and to a “ bright, 
particular Star’ in it, who (as nearly as we can recall 
the words) 

“ Deals with the present state, mindless of the other, 

Leaving fixt fate and pre-existence wholly to his brother.” 

Mr. George W. Curtis of New York addressed the 
Literary Societies in the evening, upon the Relations 
of Education to Democracy. He asked the questions, 
What is Democracy? and What is Education? In de- 
veloping his subject he exhibited a power of argument, 
a ripeness of scholarship, a finish of style, and a man- 
ly vigor of action, which greatly surprised and de- 
lighted those who had known him only as the bio- 
grapher of Mrs. Potiphar. 

The address to the graduating Law Class was 
pronounced on Tuesday morning by Hon. Dan- 
iel S. Dickinson of Binghamton. After referring 
to the various courses of life which men _pur- 
sue in quest of honor, riches, and pleasure, 
he spoke of the claims of the legal profession, and 
then, somewhat abruptly, passed to comment on the 
merits and demerits of the present constitution of the 
state of New York. In conclusion, he made a refer- 
ence to the life and services of the late Wm. H. May- 
nard, founder of the Law department in this College. 

The anniversary of the Association of Alumni was 
held inthe afternoon The orator, Hon. Anson S. 
Miller of Rockford, Illinois, discoursed upon Self-Cul- 
ture, inan animated and instructive manner. His 
address was followed by a Poem on Leisure, by Guy 
H. McMaster of Bath. Prof. Edward North read the 
Necrology of the Alumni for the past year—a sadly 
interesting paper. 

One of the most pleasing features of this anniversa- 
ry week was the festival of the Alumni, held on Wed- 
nesday evening. Graduates of this and other colleges, 
and professional and literary men generally, were ad- 
mitted with ladies by cards of invitation. Greetings 
of old friends, and the forming of new acquaintances, 
speeches, toasts, music, and refreshments, made up the 
evening’s pleasant programme. The orator for this 
Association next year is Rev. Luther Dimmiek, D.D., 
of Newburyport, Mass. 

The exercises on Commencement-day, Thursday, 
were of the usual order. The Valedictory oration 
was delivered by Willis I. Beecher of Vernon Center. 
The honorary degrees conferred were as follows: De- 
gree of A.M —Hon. Gideon I. Tucker, Albany, Secre- 
tary of State; Gustavus A. Morgan, Chicago; M. L. 
Browne, Auburn. 

Degree of D.D.—Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Geneva; 
Rev. Henry Kendall, Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. Hugh S. 
Dickson, New York. 

Degree of LL D.—Hon. Daniel 8. Dickinson, Bing- 
hamton; Hon. Horatio Seymour, Utica; Hon. Jos. 
Mullin, Watertown. Respectfully, ete , 

ALuMNvs. 





Dudley Observatery.—The Trustees of the Dud- 
ley Observatory state, in private, that they have 
reason to believe that Professor Mitchell will accept 





the Directorship of that Institution. 


Miscellancous. 


IN MEMORIAM. 








I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel, 
For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 


But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 


In words, like weeds, I’Jl wrap me o’er, 
Like coarsest clothes inst the cold ; 
But that large grief which these infold 

Is given in outline and no more. 


One writes, that “ Other friends remain,” 
That “ Loss is common to the race,”— 
And common is the commonplace, 

And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 


That loss is common would net make 
My own less bitter, rather more: 
Too common! Never morning wore 

To evening, but some heart did break. 


O father, wheresoe’er thou be, 
Who pledgest now thy gallant son ; 
A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 
Hath stilled the life that beat from thee. 


O mother, praying God will save 
Thy sailor, while thy head is bowed, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 


Ye know no more than I who wrought 
At that last hour to please him well ; 
Who mused on all I had to tell, 

And something written, something thought ; 


Expecting still his advent home ; 
And ever met him on his way 
With wishes, thinking, here to-day, 
Or here to-morrow will he come. 


O, somewhere, meek unconscious dove, 
That sittest ‘ranging golden hair ; 
And glad to find thyself so fair, 

Poor child, that waitest for thy love! 


For now her father’s chimney glows 

In expectation of a guest ; 

And thinking “ this will please him best,” 
She takes a ribbon or a rose ; 


For he will see them on to-night ; 
And with the thought her color burns ; 
And, having left the glass, she turns 
Once more to set a ringlet right ; 


And, even when she turned, the curse 

Had fallen, and her future Lord 

Was drowned in pressing through the ford, 
Or killed in falling from his horse. 


O, what to her shall be the end? 
And what to me remains of good! 
To her, perpetual maidenhood, 
And unto me, no second friend. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


PASSAGES FROM OLD AUTHORS. 








Culled for The Independent. 





Seextno anD Fixpinc.—The longer I was in finding 

whom I sought, the more earnestly I beheld him be- 
ing found.— Venerable Bede. 
Tue Way anp tue Trutu.—O Lord, who art the 
light, the way, the truth, the life; in whom there is 
no darkness, error, vanity, nor death: the light, 
without which there is darkness; the way, without 
which there is wandering; the truth, without which 
there is error ; the life, without which there is death ; 
say, Lord, let there be light, and I shall see light, 
and eschew darkness ; I shall see the way, and avoid 
wandering ; I shall see the truth, and shun error; I 
shall see life, and escape death: illuminate, O illumi- 
nate my blind soul, which sitteth in darkness, and the 
shadow of death ; and direct my feet in the way of 
peace.—Augustine. 

Tue Benerit or AFFLICTION : 

Lord, shall we grumble when thy flames do scourge us? 
Our sins breathe fire; that fire returns to purge us, 
Lord, what an alchymist art thou, whose skill 


Transmutes to perfect good from perfect ill ! 
— Quarles. 


Harpsnips.—The spirit lusts where the flesh rest- 
eth : for as the flesh is nourished with sweet things, 
the spirit is refreshed with sour.—Augustine. 

Mary anp Martua.—Happy is that house, and 
blessed is that congregation, where Martha still com- 
plaineth of Mary.—Bernard. 

Tue Love or @urist —O sweet Jesu, I knew not 
that thy kisses were so sweet, nor thy society so de- 
lectable, nor thy attraction so virtuous ; for when I 
love thee I am clean; when I touch thee, Iam chaste ; 
when I receive thee, I am a virgin. O most sweet 
Jesu, thy embraces defile not, but cleanse ; thy attrac- 
tion polluteth not, but sanctifieth: O Jesu, the foun- 
tain of universal sweetness, pardon me that I believed 


so late, that so much sweetness is in thy embraces.— 
Bonaventura. 


Tue Omnipresence or Gon.—Lord, if thou art not 
present, where shall I seek thee absent? if everywhere, 
why do I not see thee present’? thou dwellest in light 
inaccessible ; and where is that inaccessible light? or 
how shall I have access to light inaccessible? I be- 
seech thee, Lord, teach me to seek thee, and show 
thyself to the seeker; because I can neither seek thee, 
unless thou teach me; nor find thee, unless thou 
show thyself to me; let me seek thee in desiring 
thee, and desire thee in seeking thee ; letme find thee 
in loving thee, and love thee in finding thee.—Anselm. 

Seexinc Curist.—Christ is not in the market, nor 
in the streets ; for Christ is peace, in the market are 
strifes ; Christ is justice, in the market is iniquity ; 
Christ is a laborer, in the market is idleness ; Christ 
is charity, in the market is slander ; Christ is faith, in 
the market is fraud. Let us not therefore seek Christ, 
where we cannot find Christ.— Ambrose. 

Tue Suavow or Gon’s Wine.—Lord, let my soul 
flee from the scorching thoughts of the world, under 
the covert of thy wings, that, being refreshed by the 
moderation of thy shadow, she may sing merrily. In 
peace will I lay me down and rest.—Augustine. 

Curist in Us.—I live, but not I: it is my beloved 
that liveth in me: I love myself, not with my own 
love, but with the love of my beloved that loveth me : 
I love not myself in myself, but myself in him, and 
him in me.—Guliel., in Cap. v. Cant. 

Fairu AnD Works.—By flowers, understamg$ faith ; 
by fruit, good works. As the flower or blossom is 
before the fruit, so is faith before good works: so 
neither is the fruit without the flower, nor good works 
without faith — Bernard. 

Tue Sovt’s Love to Gop —If man can love man with 
so entire affection, that the one can searce brook the 
other’s absence ; if a bride can be joined to her bride- 
groom with so great an ardency of mind, that for the 
extremity of love she can enjoy no rest, nor suffer his 
absence without great anxiety, with what affection, 
with what fervency ought the soul, whom thou hast 
espoused by faith and compassion, to love thee, her 
true God, and glorious bridegroom '—Augustine. 

Tue Creator Greater THAN THE CREATION.—Alas! 
my God, now I understand (but blush to confess) that 
the beauty of thy creatures hath deceived mine eyes, 
and I have not ebserved that thou art more amiable 
than all the creatures ; to which thou hast communi- 
cated but one drop of thy inestimable beauty ; for 
who hath adorned the heavens with stars? who hath 
stored the air with fowl, the waters with fish, the 
earth with plants and flowers? but what are all these 
but a small spark of divine beauty. — Bonaventura. 

Att AnD in Att.—In having nothing, I have all 
things ; because I have Christ. Having therefore all 








things in him, I seek no other reward; for he is the 
universal reward.— Chrysostom. 

Tus Lire anp Tux Orner.—My life is a frail life ; 
a corruptible life ; a life, which the more it increaseth, 
the more it decreaseth; the farther it goeth the nearer 
it cometh to death ; a deceitful life, and like ashadow, 
full of the snares of death. Now I rejoice, now I lan- 
guish, now I flourish. Now I live, and straight I die ; 
now I eeem happy, now miserable ; now I laugh, now 
I weep ; thus all things are subject to mutability, that 
nothing continueth an hour in one estate. O joy 
above joy, exceeding all joy, without which there is 
no joy, when shall I enter into thee, that I may see 
my God that dwelleth in thee ?—Augustine. 

A Currrrut Giver.—We should give as we would 
receive, cheerfully, quickly, and without hesitation, 


for there is no grace in a benefit that sticks to the fin- 
gers.— Seneca. 


RepenTANcE or Sin.—So often as thou rememberest 
thy sinnes without griefe, so often thou repeatest 
those sinnes for not griefeing ; he that will not mourne 
for the evill which he hath done, gives earnest for the 
evill he means to doe. Nothing can assuage that 
fire which sinnes hath made, but only that water 
which repentance hath drawne.—Quarles. 
Human Weakness.—O Lord, take my heart, for I 
cannot give it; and when thon hast it, O keep it, for 
I cannot keep it for thee ; and save me in spite of my- 
self, for Jesus Christ’s sake.—Fenelon. 
Tears A Revigr ror Sorrow: 

My soul, the seas are rough, and thou astranger 

In these false coasts ; O keep aloof ; there’s danger: 

Cast forth thy plummet ; see, a rock appears; 

Thy ship wants sea-room: make it with thy tears. 

—Quarles. 
Tue Rervce.—Whither fly 1? to what place can I 

safely fly? to what mountain? to what den? to what 
strong house? what castle shall I hold ? what wallsshall 
hold me? whithersoever I go, myself followeth me: For 
whatsoever thou fliest,O man, thou mayest but thy own 
conscience : wheresoever, O Lord, I go, I find thee ; 
If angry, a revenger; if appeased, a redeemer; what 
way have I, but to fly from thee to thee? that thou 


mayest avoid thy God, address to thy Lord. —Au- 
gustine. 


Arriictions.—As moderate afflictions bring tears, 
so immoderate take away tears ; insomuch that sor- 
row becometh no sorrow, which swallowing up the 
mind of the afflicted, taketh away the sense of the af- 
fliction.— Gregory. 

Spirituat Growtn.—Be always displeased at what 
thou art, if thou desirest to attain to what thou art 
not: for where thou has placed thyself, there thou 
abidest. But if thou sayést, I have enough, thou 
perishest ; always add, always walk, always proceed ; 
neither stand still, nor go back, nor deviate: he that 
standeth still proceedeth not; he goeth back that 
continueth not ; he deviateth, that revolteth ; he goeth 
better that creepeth in his way than he that runneth 
out of his way.— Augustine. 

Rest 1n Jesvs.—Ah! sweet Jesus, pierce the mar- 
row of my soul with the healthful shafts of thy love, 
that it may truly burn, and melt, and languish, with 
the only desire of thee ; that it may desire to be dis- 
solved, and to be with thee. Let it hunger alone for 
the bread of life, let it thirst after thee, the spring and 
fountain of eternal light, the stream of true pleasure ; 
let it always desire thee, seek thee, and find thee, and 
sweetly rest in thee — Bonaventura. 

Tur Bopy.—How I am joined to this body, I know 
not, which, when it is healthful, provoketh me to war, 
and, being damaged by war, affecteth me with grief; 
which I both love as a fellow-servant, and hate as an 
utter enemy ; which is a pleasant foe and a perfidious 
friend, O strange conjunction and alienation; what 
I fear I embrace, and what I love I fear; before I 
make war, I am reconciled; before I enjoy peace, I 
am at variance.—Nazianz. Orat. xri. 

Hxaven.—There is light without darkness; joy 
without grief; desire without punishment; love 
without sadness; satiety without loathing; safety 
without fear; health without disease ; and life with- 
out death.—Gregory. 

Aw Evin Wiit.—When it would, it could not; be- 
cause when it might, it would not; therefore by an 
evil will man lost his good power.—Augustine. 

Human Misery.—O miserable condition of man- 
kind, that has lost that for which he was created! 
Alas! what hath he lost? and what hath he found ? 
he hath lost happiness for which he was made, and 
found misery for which he wae not made. What is 
gone ! and what is left! that thing is gone without 
which he is unhappy ; that thing is left, by which he 
is miserable. O wretched men! from whence are we 
expelled ? to what are we impelled? whence are we 
thrown’? and whither are we hurried! From our 
home into banishment ; from the sight of God into 
our own blindness ; from the pleasure of immortality 
to the bitterness of death. Miserable change! from 
how great a good, to how great an evil! ah me! 
what have I enterprised ? what have I done! whither 
did I go? whither am I come !—Anselm. 

Tue Derravity or Man.—O who will give mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I may bewail the miser- 
able ingress of man’s condition ; the sinful progress of 
man’s conversation ; the damnable egress in man’s 
dissolution? I will consider with tears, whereof man 
was made, what man doth, and what man is to do! 
Alas! he is formed of earth, conceived in sin, born to 
punishment: he doth evil things, which are not law- 
ful ; he doth filthy things, which are not decent; he 
doth vain things, which are not expedient.—Innecent. 

Loncincs.—O thou most sweet, most gracious, most 
amiable, most fair, when shall I see thee ? when shall 
I be eatisfied with thy beauty? when wilt thou lead 
me from this dark dungeon, that I may confess thy 
name ?—Augustine. 

Hivines or Gop’s Face.—Fear not, O bride, nor de- 
epair ; think not thyself contemned if thy Bridegroom 
withdraw his face a while: All things co-operate for 
the best. Both from his absence, and his presence, 
thou gainest light. He cometh to thee, and he goeth 
from thee: He cometh to make thee consolate: He 
goeth to make thee cautious, lest thy abundant conso- 
lation puff thee up: He cometh, that thy languishing 
soul may be comforted : He goeth lest his familiarity 
should be contemned: and being absent to be more 
desired; and being desired, to be more earnestly 
sought: and being long sought, to be more acceptably 
found.—Autor Scale Paradisi. 

Tue Power er Gop.—Who created all things, is 
better than all things: who beautified all things, is 
more beautiful than all things: who made strength, 
is stronger than all things : who made great things, is 
greater than all things. Whatsoever thou lovest, he is 
that to thee. Learn to love the workman in his 
work, the Creator in his creature. Let not that 
which was made by him possess thee, lest thou lose 
him by whom thyself was made.— Augustine. 





Semi-Centennial Celebration at Andover.—We 
have already mentioned that Rev. Dr. Bacon of New 
Haven is expected to deliver the Discourse at the 
Semi-Centennial Anniversary of Andover Theological 
Seminary. Addresses are also expected from Rev. Dr. 
William Adams, Rev. Dr. Milton Badger of New York 
City, Rev. Dr. Anderson and Dr. Blagden of Boston, 
Rev. Dr. Wayland of Brown University, Rev. Dr. 
Withington of Newburyport, Rev. Dr. Hawes of Hart- 
ford, Rev. Dr. Chickering of Portland, and several oth- 
er gentlemen. It is expected that Dr. Adams, Dr. 
Chickering, Dr. Badger, and others will speak on 
Wednesday evening, August 7th, and that the Anni- 
versary Discourse will be pronounced on Thursday 





morning, August 5th, after which various speeches 
will be mole at the public dinner. 
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. . . Mr. George H. Stuart of Philadelphia is short- 
ly to exhibit the finest specimen of the “Century 
Plant” in bloom which is to be found in this country. 
This noble plant, the most picturesque and majestic 
of all our North American succulents, has already 
thrown up a flower stem which, with the main body 
of the plant, has attained a hight of nearly twenty- 
five feet, and weighs, (the whole together) as ascer- 
tained on its recent importation to that city from its 
nursery at Springbrook, 2,860 pounds. The plant, 
with its many hundreds of flowers, will be in full 
development in the course of a few weeks. 

. . . Dr. Hancock, in the Zoological Journal, gives 
a description of a fish called the flat-head hassar, that 
travels to other pools of water when that in which it has 
resided dries up. Bose also describes another variety 
which is found in South Carolina, and, if our memory 
serves us well, alzo in Texas, which, like the flat-head, 
Jeaves the drying pools in search of others. These 
fishes, filled with water, travel by night, one with a 
lizard-like motion, and the other by leaps. The South 
Carolina and Texas varieties are furnished witha 
membrane over the mouth, by which they are enabled 
to carry with them a supply of water to keep their 
gills moist during their travel. These fishes, guided 
by some peculiar sense, always travel ina straight 
line to the nearest water. 

. . - Rome is about to lose a painting of great val- 
ue, which is shortly to be transferred to Paris. We 
refer to the Descent from the Cross, by Daniel of Vol- 
terra, which persons who have visited Rome will re- 
collect hung in a side chapel of the Church of Trinita 
di Monte. It ranked in value and merit with the 
Transfiguration of Raphael, the St. Jerome of Domen- 
ichino, the Madonna of Foligno. It was painted by 
order of Helena Orsini, who presented it to the Trin- 
ita di Monte. An Italian newspaper says: “ This 
misfortune cannot be remedied. This splendid paint- 
ing is on its way to Paris. The French Government 
has claimed to take possession of it, on the ground 
that the Church of Trinita di Monte was built in 1594 
by Charles VII , King of France, and restored in 1816 
by Louis XVIII.” 

. . . Mrs. Whittlesey, editor of the Mother's Mag- 
azine, died at Colchester, Ct , on Friday, the 16th. 

. . . Marietta College, at its recent Commencement, 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity on Rev. 
Thomas Binney, a distinguished Dissenting preacher 
of England. 

. . . An edition of Butler's Analogy is being pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, with an introduction, notes, 
and a general index from Howard Malcom, D.D. 

. . . The Emperor of France has proposed that the 
debts of M. de Lamartine should be paid by the na- 
tion. 

... Alfred Tennyson gets his butt of sherry regularly, 
by virtue of his office, and drinks it with his friends, 
not taking out its value in cash, as certain laureates 
were wont to do. 

. .. Mrs. Marcet, a writer for the young, author- 
ess of “ Conversations on Political Economy, Natural 
Philosophy, and Physiology,” and a number of other 
works tending to render the study of science attractive 
to youthful minds, died recently, in her 90th year. 

... The delicate and interesting operation of trans- 
ferring blood from one person to another, has again 
been successfully performed by Dr. Wheatcroft, an 
English surgeon, in the case of a female patient. 
When apparently expiring from loss of blood, about 
two pounds were transferred from the veins of her hus- 
band into her veins, with the most favorable result. 
In a few minutes after, the current of blood began 
to flow, and the ebbing of life was checked, the cir- 
culation being re-established, and the deliverance from 
apparently certain and approaching dissolution se- 
cured. 

. . . The Academy of Paris has bestowed two Mon- 
thyon prizes of 2,500 francs each,—the one on M 
Baudrillart, of the Journal des Debats, for his Manual 
of Political Economy ; the other on M. Melun fora 
history of Ste. Rosalie. 

. . . Among the sciences most favored by the Rus- 
sian Government is that of Statics. A Central Com- 
mission has been recently organized at St. Petersburg 
to collect and publish the Reports of the various 
branches of Adminietration. The Statistical Society 
of St. Petersburg has existed for eleven years, and has 
published a considerable amount of information as to 
the extent, population, trade, and manufactures of the 
empire. The Grand-Duke Constantine has founded an 
annual prize, in the form of a gold medal, for the best 
Statistical Essay ; and individual members have sup 
plied funds for carrying out special investigations. 

. . . An important collection of extremely rare edi- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, Liturgies, and Liturgical 
works, formed by an eminent dignitary of the Irish 
Church, was recently sold at auctionin London. The 
greatest attraction of the sale was a copy of the first 
Latin Bible, supposed to have been printed at Mayence 
by John Gutenberg, between the years 1450 and 1455, 
a marvelous production, struck off from type cut by 
the hand in imitation of the manuscript. This was 
formerly one of the gems in the library of the late 
Duke of Sussex,—and, when at his sale it produced 
£195, was considered to have brought its full value. 
On the present occasion it realized £595, or more than 
thrice the sum it then cost. 

.. . A letter from Mr. Newton—the explorer sent 
by the trustees of the British Museum to dig for an- 
tique treasures in the Greek Islands—describes the 
discovery of a colossal lion at Cnidus, and the pro- 
gress of its excavation. 

. . » The Society of Antiquaries of Norway has re- 
cently held its annual meeting in the Castle of Chris- 
tiansborg, when the King submitted to the members 
the splendidly illustrated work, “The Graves of the 
Kings at Ringsted, opened, restored, and provided 
with new Memorial Slabs by His Majesty, King Fred- 
erick the Seventh.” At the same time the King com- 
municated to the meeting the principal results of 
those researches which took place, by his order, in 
September, 1855. 

... A work contemplated by the late Samuel Soth- 
eby, and carried out by his son, Samuel Leigh Soth- 
eby, has appeared in London, entitled: “ Principia 
Typographica. The Block-Books, or Xylographic 
Delineations of Scripture History, issued in Holland, 
Flanders, and Germany, during the Fifteenth Century, 
exemplified and considered in Connection with the 
Origin of Printing. To which is added an Attempt 
to Elucidate the Character of the Paper-Marks of the 
Period.” 

.. . Dr. Cumming has put forth a new volume, en- 
titled, “Thy Word of Truth; an Apology for Chris- 
tianity.” 

. . . Prof. Faraday, in a recent essay on “Science 
as a Branch of Education,” referring to the improve- 
ments which Prof. Wheatstone has made during eight- 
een years of experimenting in electric telegraphs, 
whose patents of 1858 are in striking comparison with 
those of 1840, makes these just remarks: “The 
changes may be considered as the result of education 
upon the one mind which has been concerned with 
them, and are to me strong illustrations of the effects 
which general scientific education may be expected to 
produce. These advantages I consider as 
the results of scientific education; much of it not tu- 
torial, but of self;—but there is a special privilege 
about the science branch of education, namely, that 
what is personal in the first instance immediately be- 
comes an addition to the stock of scientific learning, 
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him in the education of others, and enable them in:sturn 
to educate themselves.” 

.. . A collection of rare and curious antique gems, 
the property of a well-known amasser, Mr. F. Pulsz- 
ky, the Hungarian virtuoso, is now on exhibition in 
London. ‘The Tassy Collection, once a standard Lon- 
don exhibition, was of great value, but it consisted 
only of casts, copies, and imitations, and is now lost 
in a private gentleman’s museum. 

- . » Among new English books is a Life of Moham- 
med and History of Islam, to the Era of the Hegira ; 
with introductory chapters on the original sources for 
the Biography of Mohammed, and on the Pre-Islamite 
History of Arabia; by William Muir, Esq. The 
work is not yet complete. Two volumes have thus 
far been issued. It reaches only the era of the Hegi- 
a, leaving Mohammed's residence at Medina for future 
volumes. The preface contains a hint that the work 
is to be translated into Hindostanee, for Mohammedan 
perusal. 

. . . Amissionary to the East Indies has published, 
in England, a work on “The Indian Religions ; or, 
Results of the Mysterious Buddhism.” 

.- » The summer in England has been unusually 
warm, and we observe that the English journals men- 
tion an unwonted flowering of the polonia. A corre- 
spondent of the Atheneum says: “The rich bunches 
of lilac bells of the polonia seen in England in May, 
1858, will long be remembered, as a rare ornament of 
our gardens, by those who had the pleasure of seeing 
them.” 

. . - Thomas Forester, a recent traveler in the 
countries of the Mediterranean, has issued in London 
a volume of “ Rambles in the Islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia.” 

.. . Among recent volumes of poetry published in 
England, are “ The Moslem and the Hindoo,” a poem 
on the Sepoy Revolt, by a graduate of Oxford; 
“Poems,” by Edward Charles Mogridge, which are 
severely criticised by the English press ; “ Lays of the 
Lost One,” by Mrs. H. Johnston—a little volume in mem- 
ory of a dead child ; “Marriage ; a Religious Poem, re- 
spectfully dedicated to the Bishops of the United Church 
of England and Ireland,” by a Trinity College Prize- 
man,—a tribute to the Princess Royal; “ Blighted 
Pasque Flowers;” “A Plea for the Workroom ;” 
“ Rhymes with a Reason,” by B. 

. . « Two very important acquisitions have lately 
been made at the National Portrait Gallery, in Great 
George street, Westminster. One is a small portrait 
of Burns, from life, by Nasmyth, retouched by Sir 
Henry Raeburn. The second picture on a large scale 
is a most effective portrait of Sir James Mackintosh, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The poor gngraving pre- 
fixed to the first volume of the life gives no notion 
of the force which the painting really possesses. He 
is represented in the scarlet gown of a Judge in India. 
It is a gift from the historian'’s son, Mr. R. I. Mackin- 
tosh. 

... At a recent meeting of the Royal Society of 
London, an ingenious and curious apparatus was ex- 
hibited, displaying the rotation of a metallie sphere 
by electricity. The apparatus was contrived by Mr. 
Gore of Birmingham. 

... Welearn from Berlin that the statue of the 
Electress Louisa Henrietta (author of the celebrated 
hymn, “Jesus meine Zuversicht”) has been conveyed 
with some solemnity to Oranienburg, its place of des- 
tination. It is eight feet high, and has been cast in 
zine and galvanically bronzed in the zine foundry of 
Herr Geiss. On a bronze slab in front of it are in- 
scribed the words, “To the magnanimous re-founder 
of this town, Louisa Henrietta, Electress of Branden- 
burg, born Princess of Orange, as a lasting memorial, 
the grateful citizenship of Oranienburg, 1858.” The 
artist is Herr W. Wolff of Berlin. 

. . . Queen Victoria has just purchased the Baron 
de Triqueti’s marble statue of “ Edward the Sixth as 
Leader of the Protestant Faith,” for the sum of 500 
guineas. 

. .. The celossal monument of Leonardo da Vinci is 
not to adorn the Piazza S. Fidele, as was first intended, 
but the finer and larger place before the Theatre della 
Scala. 
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THE QUESTION IN 





KANSAS, 





On Monday next, in pursuance of the act of Con- 
gress familiarly known as English’s Bill, an election 
is to be held for the people to make a final vote, for 
or against the Lecompton swindle called a constitu- 
tion. The election is under the control of five com- 
missioners, three of them office-holders under the con- 
trol of President Buchanan, and the other two repre- 
senting the people of Kansas through the last territo- 
rial Legislature. The Administration insisted so 
desperately upon this provision, which retained in 
their hands the absolute control over the election, that 
many people were unable to believe that they did not 
intend to use the power thus acquired, so as to defeat 
the known will of the people, and secure by force or 
fraud the formal admission of Kansas into the Union 
under the Lecompton imposture. That there is still 
some ground for this apprehension, is apparent from 
the following paragraph in the New York Times of a 
late date : 

Wasntnston, Monday, July 26. 

Governor Denver expressed confident belief on the 
day of his departure, that the Lecompton constitution 
would be adopted next Monday. Calhoun’s issue of 
certificates to the Free-state members of the Legisla- 
ture he believed to be by order of the Administration. 
The understanding between Calhoun and the Admin- 
istration is perfect. He will receive the appointment 
after the question is decided. The present movement 
is designed to divide the Free-state voters. 

On the other hand, the Washington Union, the or- 
gan of the Administration, encourages the impression 
that Lecompton is to be rejected by common consent, 
and that the Administration is entirely satisfied to 
have itso. Ina late general article on “ What the 
Administration has done,” the Union says that “ not 
only have the sections lost all their morbid solicitude 
to force Kansas into the Union as a slave or free state, 
but Kansas herself has been completely cured of her 
impatience to enter the confederacy, and will proba- 
bly vote next (this) Monday week to remain a territo- 
ry for several years to come.” This means that she 
will reject the Lecompton constitution; and it as- 
sumes that the people of Kansas will submit to be 
bound by the alternative clause in English’s bill, 
which we do not believe. Whether this is an honest 
remark, or is merely thrown out as a blind for the 
public, we will not say. We only wish our readers 
to bear in mind that the final result is still wholly 
in the power of the President, to any extent of wrong 
for which his courage is adequate. 

It is just to remark that the Board of Commission- 
ers have made their public arrangements for the elec-, 
tion apparently with the utmost fairness. This is 
seen in the day they have designated for the election, 
being the same day with the state electign in Missou- 
ri, which is likely to keep a large part of the Blue- 
Lodge men and Border-Ruffians fully employed at 
home, where the ascendency of the slave power is al- 
ready threatened by the rapidly-growing Republican 
party. The instructions to the judges and clerks of 
the election districts, are also very full and satisfac- 
tory, and lend to the hope that the monstrous frauds 
of all the former elections in Kansas will not be re- 
peated. Still, much will depend on the fidelity of 
the returning officers, and the last and decisive report 
Will be, wholly and without appeal or redress, in the 
power of President Buchanan's Governor, Secretary, 
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Sermon by Rev. H. W. Beecher. 
DIVINE VISITATIONS.* 


“ Awp when tre was come near, he bebeld the city, and wept 
over it, saying, Tf thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy 
the things which belong unto thy peace! but now they are 

bid from ‘@ihve eyes. For the days shall come upon thee, that 
thime enenties shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee 
round,and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even 


with the ground, and thy children within thee; and they shall | 
not eave in thee one stone upon another ; because thou knewest | 


net the time of thy visitation ” 


This passage is contained in the 19th chapter of |.) ther we borrow them from the Bible, which de- 


Lake’s Gorpel, from the 41st verse to the 45th. 

The term “visitation” in Seripture has an appro- 
priate and peculiar meaning. It is employed repeat- 
edly to signify the near approach of God, to men or to 
nations. It is a visitation of two kinds; of justice and 
paniebment, or of merey and reseue. But whether of 
jadgment or of mercy, it is alike the approach of God. 

You will find numerous instances, throughout the 
Old Testament, of this use of the term. 

In the passage selected, it is plain that the visita- 
tion which is mentioned was one of mercy. It was 
the advent, the mission, the teachings, the innumera- 
ble and divine miracles, the example, the doctrine, 
and the power of Christ, brought upon single individ- 
uals, upon great crowds, and upon the whole commu- 
nity, and tending constantly in the direction of in- 
atruction, rectification, and spiritual regeneration. 

What is a divine visitation ! 

It consists, I think, of two elements ; first, any in- 
fluence or event whatsoever, which acts upon the 
mind to dissuade it from sin, or to inspire it toward 
good ; and, secondly, such a divine intelligent superin- 
tendence of these events or influences, as shall give 
them a moral direction, and cause them to act in right 
lines and combinations—such a superiatending infla 
ence as shall make a man not the subject of fortuitous 
eonjunetions of influences, but shall make all the in- 
fiuences that act upon him follow in an intelligent se- 
quence, and point toward an intelligent result. These 
two things constitute a visitation. They are, there- 
fore, any events or influences that act upon the mind 
to dissuade it from evil, or to persuade it toward good. 
When these events or influences are so providentially 
eontrolled as that they are acting, not blindly, but in- 
telligently, under the superintendence of a superior 
mind, they make what is called a visitation of God. 

God’s Instrumentalities in Dealing with Men. 

The system of the natural world—with all its laws, 
fnets, processes, and events; the system of eocial 
life, including the family and civil society; the sye- 
tem of business life, including all proper industries 
and right occupations, all rightful forms of develop- 


ment, all cares and labors ;—all these are ineluded in | 
the system of visitations which God employs in his | 


daily education of men, and their treatment and con- 
trol. 
world—by which I mean sucha superintendence of 
mature and of society, conjointly, as shall give to botha 


moral direction and purpose—is also includedamongthe | 


instrumentalities by which God approaches and gov 
erns mep, or in his system of divine visitations. That, 
also, which is generally supposed to be the whole and 
only thing, but whichis only a part—the animating 


spirit of a great system of influences, the distinctly |... ed : 
| tive, imaginative impressions, and sneer at them as un- 


meral system of revealed religion and Gospel grace— 
je aleo included in connection with the others. In 
other words, God employs all the apparatus of the 
natural world, in its results both upon the body and 
the mind; all the social influences that surround and 


educate men ; all the organizations by which man is | 


drawn out in various industries, and becomes an op- 
erative and a creator; all the various events that 


tranepire outside of the mind or its volition, which | 


eome up in what we call providences of God; and 
above all these, the direct Gospel system, supervised by 
God’s personal spirit Through all these various in- 
fluenees, God acts upon the human soul; and all these 


are but parts of God's one system for the develop- | 
x | have a cause, 


ment, the education, and the elevation of men! 

It is a great mistake to suppose that only technical- 
ly religious institutions and truths are God's instra- 
ments, and that the world is abandoned of good unless 
there are technically religious influences brought to 
bear upon it. It is a great error to regard the world 
as a vast labyrinth of evil, in which religion alone is 
recuperative. For I understand that the whole sys- 
tem of the world, from the outside shell to the inside 
eore and seed, from the center back to the remot- 
est circumference, is part and parcel of one great at- 


tempt of God for the development of the humaa race ; | 


that the revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ, although 
it is transcendertly higher in its kind, is no more a 


part of religious culture, than the revelation of God | 
in the natural world, in social life, in business, in all | 
the appointments in which man acts, or in which he | 


is acted upon. All these constitute, it is true, only 
subordinate parts, but nevertheless real an] integral 
parts, of that general course of education and devel- 
opment which God superintends inthis world. So 
that if a man had never seen a church, or never read 
a Bible, it could not be said that he was undeveloped 
or uneducated. He would be destitute of the best part 
of the educating system; nevertheless he would not 
have escaped out of the great, spacious academy of 
education which this world affords, until he had escap 
ed out of life itself! 

God’s moral syetem in this orld includes every or 
ganic department ; natural, social, civil, providential, 
spiritual. They are all co-operative ; so that their pow- 
er depends upon their relative interlacings, affiliations, 
and conjunctions; and we never are the subjecta of 
simple powers and of uncompounded influences. Rath- 


er, I suppose, everything that has an effect upon us, 


is the result of many forces acting co-ordinately. 

We see, therefore, that the sphere of divine influ- 
ences upon the soul, is augmented far beyond our or- 
dinary idea. Man stands in the midst of a vast sys- 
tem of educating influences—a system s0 vast as, 


when fully conceived and felt, makes this world a atn- | 


pendous institution of education, God himself the | believe that there is a man in this house, who, if he 


| were to speak his experience, would not say, “ I was 
This view will intensify hope, and reveal the | 


instructor, and man universally his pupil. 


goodness of God and the perverseness of man, if man be 
not made better by the experiences which God affords 
him in human life. 


In this great circle of divine visitations, man stands | 
a perpetual recipient of moral influences, which, | 


while they are organized and general, are also contin- 
ually applied by special, living, divine intelligence. 

It is to the development of the varions phases of 
the applications of these means, that I shall give the 
residue of this discourse. 


Every single department of the soul, and every spe- 


eial faculty in each department, is made the object of | 


repeated visitation, in the sense in which I have de- 
fined that term. In other words, influences and 
events are 60 brought to bear upon every department 


of the human mind, and upon each special faculty in 


all those departments—brought to bear, too, under a 


divine superintendence and stimulation—that it may | 
be said of every human soul, that it has been wrought | 


upon in every one of the long scale of its faculties, by 


the whole system and economy which God supervises | 


in this world! 
nature of man, the passions and the appetites, having 
a reJation to the body, its sustenance, maintenance, 
and propagation, are subjects of restraint and of edu- 
eation, by all civil laws and usages, by all social and 
famfly arrangements, and by all the influence of our 
own superior faculties in us which limit and control 
the action of the inferior. And the action of society, 
and the influence%f education, are just as much a part 
of God's moral system and original design, as if they 
were a direct and special interposition in each parti- 
ular case. Ifa man were to find that he is met and 
treated in respect to all his lower feelings, by the cir- 
eumstances with which he is surrounded, so that he is 
humanized, and softened, and civilized, and purified 
im the lower register of his nature ; or were to find 
these influences for good held before him, as if by an 
ang«l' from heaven, who, laying bis hand upon him, 
sbeuld inspire him with this purity in all his lower 
feelings ;—his education would be no more divine in 
PN ny Rm my to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by 


in the Clerk's 0 Ret 
District of New York. fice of the District Court for the 








The providential government of God in this | 


| the human soul lies in the body like the keys of a 





| youth, to middie life, or to old age. 


| faculties of the soul, but te man as a creature 


| entered largely into the system of divine 
| when they have met us in childhood, with 


| rather say religious inspiration and elevation. 


For example, the lower and animal | 
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one case than in the other. 


} 
It would be no more di- | 


vine coming by direet interposition, than when it is 


inspired through the force of the existing instita- 
tions and organizations of socicty which God has es- 
tablished for this purpose, and which he supervises 
for this end every day ! 


The Appurent Mysteries of Providence, 

If a person thinks that the chief end of man is to 
get $500,000, and God thinks that the chief end of 
man is to reach heaven with a pure heart, loving God 
fervently ; if a man says, “Keep your conscience if 


| you can, but get money ; rank me among the million- 


The same is true of all the social affections which | 


are inspired from youth toward the model and ideal 
of Christianity. All the influences that conspire to 
make us affectional, refined, emotive, in our better 
social feelings, are of the nature of Christian teach- 
ipgs, no matter whether we derive them from the 
family, or the general tone of public sentiment, or 


rived them from God. They all come, no matter 
through what channels, from the same great svurce, 
and are sent upon the same great errand. 

Still more are the higher feelings the subjects of 
this organic, and this special education. Every man, 
I think, is conscious that, first or last, almost every 
part of his higher nature is specially sought out, specially 
searched, specially disciplined—so as even to make 
him sometimes very uncomfortable during the process. 
Every man, for example, is conscious that his reason 
has ten thousand times in his life been exercised, so as 
to sitin judgment upon his character and conduct. 
The verdict of his judgment has again and again been 
pronouneed in faver of the course that he does not 
pursue, and against the course that he does. His con- 
seience, more times than he can remember or estimate, 
has been not only visited for special acts, but made to 
judge and determine his whole character and course of 
life, his whole treatment of his own spiritual nature, 
and his whole conduct toward God. There is not a 
man who, at various times in his life, has not been 
made the subject of special religious impressions 
through the imagination,—that lens which maguifies 
not only the things that are beautiful around us, 
are visible without it, but which also brings into sight 
things that are invisible, and that belong to the spirit- 
ual realm. I suppose that there is not a man who has 
not been, almost, under aljucinations and trances,—the 
subject of visions and impressions, that spring into the 
mind, he knows not how or whence. Almost all those 
rushings and dashings of light, of one kind oranother,— 
that are called, if they take place in respect to 
earthly things, poetry, or music, or art; all those sud- 
den flashings of meaning that come unawares upon the 
mind with newer and higher disclosures of truth ; all 
those periods of sudden melting and softness which 
find us gross and leave us more refined ;—these all are 


operations of the imagination,—that peculiar faculty | 


that God has given to lift us up above the gross and 


the material, and to be the medium through which we 


take hold of the invisible. 


No Man Free from Religious Impressions, 

I am free to think that there is not a man in this 
congregation, who has not been under such impres- 
sions. Some men are subject to them more than oth- 
ers; but all men are subject to them in sume degree, 
and at various times in their life. Great pyramidal 
men, who have been built up from a broad base to a 
narrow apex, in worldly prosperity, and who stand, 
like the old Egyptian pyramids that are overlaid 
with sand, half covered up with their wealth; such 
men, in their immovableness, look down upon the 
melting and awakening of men, and upon their fag: 


manly. It may be unmanly to be all the time waver- 


| ing, to be the subject of constant vacillations, but it 


is a great deal more unmanly to stand like a great, 
rude stone, and never have any feeling at all. 

All those feelings that constitute a man’s moral na- 
ture ; his worshiping element; or, I should rather say, 
the yearnings for the spiritual, or for something to 
worship; the reverential element in the humans ul ;— 
al] these feelings are subject, at times in every man’s 
life, to special influence—influence which he ean trace 
in many cases, and say, * It springs from such and such 
a cause’—and influences which spring upon him 
from sources which he cannot trace, but which yet 
and doubtless could be traced if one 


had a comprehensive eye. Nevertheless, in one way 


| oranother, these feelings have been excited and touch- 


ed within us, from childhood. There is not a man in 
this congregation that has not felt a certain want in 
himse)f of this very element, a certain reproach to 
himself becauee he was s0 deficient, a certain imoy 
ment and tendency inthe direction of this feeling—a 
tendency which would consummate itself and bring 
him into the presence of God, if he did not set his 
heart against it, and give way to the Various interests 
which held him down and cheek his aspirations. 

If you look comprehensively, it may be said that 


great organ, and that the great Organist has not left a 
single key untouched in the whole seven octaves ;— 
touched not once, or twiee, but many times ; 





| that hinder your education. 


aires; this is my eelestial ambition !” and if God 
chooses to break a man’s bold upon this workl and 
give him a hold where riches shall not corrupt, and 
where they shall not take to themsclves wings ant 
fly away; if man thinks bis chief end is to burrow, and 
God thinks it is te fly: if a man is attempting to 
carry himself by his human and low idea, and God is 
carrying him by His divine and high idea ;—here are 
two contrary streams that are running, the one against 
the other, and clashing in perpetual collision! Is it, 
then, very mysterious that there should be agitation 
and conflict? A man, looking upon the surface 
of a river, which has its hidden rocks below, exclaims, 
“Ob, what a singular problem is this! Send for the 
philosopher, and ask him how this can be explained.” 

“Why, what is it that is to be explained !” 

“The foam, the chafing, the irritation of the sur- 
face, all these wrinkles, all those whirls and crossings, 
all that commotion of the water.” 

“Why, that is nothing but a natural effect; there 
are obstructions and rocks below; these are the 
causes of the tumult.” 

And that is all the explanation that is wanted. 

Now, here is a man going through the passage of 
life, and God is attempting, by the economy of the 
natural world, by the structure of social life, by the 
influence of business life, and by all the aspirations 
of the mind and spirit, to drive him up to something 
higher; to make him, if he is animal, social ; to make 
bim, if he is social, more social ; to make him, if he is 
worldly, spiritual ; to make him, if he is spiritual, 
more spiritual ; so that he take more hold upon God's 
invisible things, and live not by the ear, nor by the 
eye, nor by the taste, nor by the hand, but by faith, 
by love, by moral heroism. God is trying to lead 
bim in this direction, and man is tending all the while 
to go groping down in the other. 
collision, there is no mystery about it! Ifa man once 
takes the divine idea, it becomes the solution of all 
his old mysteries. 

If I am planting in my garden, and should set out 


trees in rows, a8 in @ nursery, on purpose to trans- | 


plant them again, | would never let them take root 
so that in transplanting them I should kill the trees. 
I would all the time cultivate them, so that I conld 
keep the roots. If I had trees which have prodigious 
tap-roote, I would do as nurserymen, who lay downa 
pavement of plank or stone to check their growth ; and 
then, when! wanted to transplant them, they would be 
in fit eondition But men, in trying to grow, are send- 
ing down a tay-root that never can be moved. Taney 
stand in their steadfastness. God comes and cuts 
the root, and they ery out, “Is it not strange that 


| God should cut my root!” and when God cuts an- 


other they say, “Is it not strange that God should 
cut this also?” By-and by God strikes at the founda- 
tion roots, and men say, “I don’t believe there is a 
God,” and go off and become infidels! 

So that men try to live as if this world were their 
only abiding-place ; whereas, they are put here just 


to spread a little way, and then are to be taken bodily | 


and transplanted into the growth-ground of the other 
sphere! 
Their Interpretation. 
Thus all that divine dealing which keeps you from 
being too worldly, that hedges you in, and makes the 


world less dear to you, and the other life more dear,— | 


instead of these things being mysterious, they are the 
must simple and philosophic. They are most perfectly 
direct and explainable. They are processes by which 
the Divine Schoolmaster keeps you away from things 
All those providences 


that make the earth less valuable ; which, when you | h h of 4 be 
have filled up your cup full of poison, turn it over ; | the tonen oF Cecay : 

whieh, when you have made your golden calf and are | : : A cies 
y ¥ ss | there is a throb of immortality in bis soul! 


just about to bow the knee to it, dash it to pieces; 
which, when you have got your house and things fixed 


so that you are just about entering it, and are ready to | 


suy ‘Good-by, God!’ desolate your eralle, and 
swamp al] your plans, so that you are at once crushed 


down, and say, “I can’t stand up against these | : apt 5 
| known inthis life! For when the best part of your na- 


| ture is thus awakened from its sleep, it speaks to you 


lower view of life, are yet perfectly plain and transpa- | as at other times it may never be able to speak ! 


troubles ; O God, hold thou me up !’"—all these provi- 


dences, while they may eeem dark and mysterious to a 


rent to a grander and more divine view. So it is all 


the way through life ; we aretrying to be independent | 


of God. We are trying to build our tabernacles just as |, ; i, sane : : 
| ings there are times of visitation, when God him- | 


we please ; not for Moses and Elias, but for ourselves. 


We are trying to stay here, and to make our staying | A 
Ap y yes | thirk more earnestly, more actively, and more nobly 


so pleasant that we shall not want to go away. When 
you say, “I shall not need the Divine Mind to make 


| this world more satisfying tv me than it now is,” you 


not in | 


single melodies, but in the most massive harmonies ; 


| so that every person traiaed in a Christian family, 


brought up under Christian institutions, in Christian | 


communities, in the midst of Christian visitations, has 
been the subject of special influences on every single one 
of his faculties, from the top of the scale all the way 
down to the bottom! I give you no exaggerated imn- 
pression. The fault of my statement on this point is 
that it is too general, and not enough specific. 
truth is a great deal more than I can make it appear 
to be. 


Visitations during every Period of Life. 


| 
The time of God’s visitations has included every | . ‘ 3 
| most intense, and act not only upon single facul- 


period of our lives. They have not been special to 
They have com- 
prebensively included every period, throughout a 
man’s whole life. 

Not only has the divine economy had reapect to the 
For 
example, there are times—and the element of time has 
eulture— 
influences 
the easier 

I do not 


appropriate to that period, acting through 
affections and susceptibilities of early life. 


subject in my boyhood to times of religious depres- 


The | 


have forgotten that God has determined that you shall 


live hereafter, and that he will not willingly allow you | 


to cast yourself away. 
This is the interpretation of Providence. 


earth, are every one of them visitations of God, with 


| those influences which tend through the events of | 








sion.” They say “ depression,” though they should | 


These 
were awakenings by which they were lifted up from 
the dull and the obscure of life, and made to feel som-- 
thing of the invisible, and of the power of the world to 


come. There is nota person who has gone through 


, bis early years untouched. There have been inflaences 


enough exerted upon your childhood to make you 
guilty now before God, even if God had not teached 


| your soulfrom the day in which you were twelve or 
Divine Influences on Every Faculty ef the Mind. | 


fifteen years old, to this hour! 

And as childhood goes into boyhood or early man 
hood, the divine strivings do not they may 
change their form; they may cease to ast throng the 
same susceptibilities ; they may take huld through the 
developments of the understanding, the speculations 
of a man’s reason, or a different and larger reach of 
the imagination ; but, nevertheless, they take hold 
still in early mannood, and middle life 
robust, ripe manhood, men are stil! not left untouch- 
ed; they are still, as I shall show in the sequel, the 
subjects of special divine interposition striving with 


cease; 


In strony, 


them, bringing them to a pause and staud-etill, yea 
almost sweeping them in the other dirtetion. 
God's viritations of merey not only include every 


| one of the faculties of the human soul, and ail the 


periods of time in which a man lives, bat are male to 
act upon men throngh every gradation and variation 
of their condition and history. In other words, we are 
tried in every possible development of our physical 
state. We are tried by our disappointments ; we are 
tried by our successes! God heaps mercies upon 
men, and then takes them all away! He blesses, 
enriches, and establishes men, and then shuts them up, 
impoverishes, and subverts them! The whole train 
of the dealings of God with them in respect to the 
providential ordering of their affairs, is either to break 
the hold of this earth upon the human soul, throagh 
its eenses and passions, or else to inspire its religious 
faculties to take hold upon God and eternity. This, I 
take it, is the secret of the whole round of unspeak- 
able and so-called myeterious providences of God 
toward man; unepeakable and mysterious because 
God is- acting in one way, and they are acting in 
another. 


' nations of cirenmstances, in which we seem t9 stand | 





a direct moral purpose and intelligent design. All 


| providence to inspire religious feelings and lead | 
men to take hold upon God and eternity, are part | 


of this general system of divine visitations. 


to the most complex, from the most indirect to the 


ties but upen whole natures. 
Do you think there is nothing in the world except 
that which your coarse eyes see? There are mil- 


lions of things which you cannot see ; which are too | 


fine for sight. There are tints of color which you 
never appreciate, because your sense of color is not 
sufficiently educated; there are flavora that you 
never can perceive, because your tongue is too much 
dulled and tamed by coarser stimulants ; there is an 
immensity of creation round about us all, to which 
we are insensible, because we are so gross. Now 
it is precisely the same in respect to God’s moral 
dealings with us. 
fecl that; but when God speaks to a man only in 
whispers, he does uot hear that. We stand in the 
midst of such a system of influences, that here and 


we are put under strong pressures ; there are com)i- 
at aplace where many waves meet, and we are buffeted 


We think then 
that we are the subjects of divine dealing. 


on every side with their collision 
But we 
have heen just as really so in every moment of our 
life preceding. God has put us in the midst of a 
system that grades from the finest and most delicate 
influences, all the way through the seale, up to those 
that are most intensely intoned ; only we are not tine 
enovgh to appreciate those that fall below a certain 
amount of power. 


The World and its True Worth. 


As a result, the world at times is made to stand | 


before the mind of every man at its trus value. I 
suppose there have been periods in every one of your 
lives—short and infrequent, perhaps, with sume o! 


every mon here, even of the most worldly, when I's iy 
that. there are times ia which the sheeted lie ig polled 


| off. and the great corpse-like world lies before you as 


éead as it really is to all spiritual value! There are 
times when, though but for a moment, a man is led tuo 
think of the past course of his life, and to say, “ For 
thirty-five or forty years I have been in the field; I 
have made some progress, but after all, what is it 
going to avail me?” There are men who stand in 
the porch of the temple which they have built, ani 
feel more than any other people in the world, how lit- 
tle it is afterall! Persons in the midet of pleasure 
know more of its emptiness than any minister who 
preaches of the worthlessness of this world The vo- 
taries of pleasure are the least satisfied with it. He 
that inveighs against immoralities and vices, has not 
half so strong a conviction of their rottenness as they 
who commit them No man has such a sense of the mis- 
chief and misery of intemperance as the very drunk- 
ard himself, when for a moment he staggers back from 
bis bow], and has one of those lucid intervals, in 
which his better nature returns, and he is Jed to loathe 
himeelf as other men loathe him. No man knows 





If, then, there is 





j All those | 
' influences that tend to weaken our hold upon the | 





how heavy eare is, and how weak haman strength is 
under it, a0 well as the eleet children of sorrow. No 
man ever counts riches at their true value as measured 
by the other world, so truly as business-men who 
have been the most industrious, the most avaricious, 
the moet greedy, and are after all the most unsatistied. 

The rnan whose hand never opens to give, bat oaly 
to clutch ; the man whose heart is a chest which has 
only ove aperture, and that is to take in and not to 
let out; the man who builds his perpetual tomb 
of money; the man who has handled the dollar, 
and felt its electricity tingle up his arm all the way to 
hie heart ; the man who has had golden visions ;—ah ! 
this is the man who, if he would but make confession, 
would be able to utter the keenest satire on the worth- 
leeenees of wealth! The men who have had the most 
of this world that it can ever give; who have had 
the fullest surfeit of it; who have bound their heads 
with the greenest leaves of fame ; who have aspired 
the highest, and have most nearly reached their aspi 
rations ;—these are the men who have left behind 
them the most mournful descants upon the worthless- 
ness and emptiness of all the things of this world ! 
Listen to the wailings of Byron, the more quiet but 
cold and philosophical confessions of Gothe, the rev- 
elations of such a man as Chesterfield, the complain- 
ings of Napoleon in exile! I take the occasional 
concessions and statements of these men as being an 
indication that there are times in which those who 
are gifted with the greatest worldly gifts are the men 
who have the most intense conviction of their worth- 
leesness, either for joy or any worthy purpose upon 
the human eval! 


The Seul Disclosed to Itself. 

So again there are periods in every man’s life in 
which the soul’s own nature stands revealed to it. I 
suppose every Man passes, at some time, into a kind of 
skepticism. I know I have had such times ; I suppose 
everybedy has them. At my former mountain home 
in Lenox, there were days in August, when, although 
I knew there were mountains near, they were so hazy 
that I could not see them. I looked to the north 
where old Greylock stood, and he had gone. I looked 
to the south fur Mount Washington, and he had gone 
I looked to the east for the range of mountains that 
rose up there, but they had stolen away. I looked to 
the west to see if none remained, but they too had hid 
themselves, and all were invisible. Bat when I slept 
and woke, all the mountains, the next morning, wash- 
ed by night-ehowers, came back, so clear and distinct 
that the old crag upon the ten mile distant hill stool 
up, Vivid as a line against the sky, and my eye could 


| sweep over all the country round about, and the truant 


hills seem to have traveled home again, stealthily in 
the night! I think it is just so in the soul; there are 


| times when a man goes grieving, saying, “* Where are 


those aspirations which I once felt? I am now sodded 
and stupid as a sponge. Where are those up-reachings 
that I once enjoyed! Where is all that old enthusiasm of 
honor? Where are all those mountings of desire? Ali! 
they are all gone! Manis after all but asuperior animal ; 
he is but a part of the material creation; he is but the 
highestform in which matter develops.” Man com- 
plains to himeelf, “I shall live, and like an antumnal 
leaf, wither and die; something else shall grow out of 
me, and in turn something else shall grow out of that ” 

But though there are, in every man’s life, times of 


| obscuration, of dullness, of deadness, that come over 
| the soul, there is no man go bad, so worldly, so obsti- 
| mtely setin his philosophic errors, so bound up in un- 
| beliefs, that he has not certain other brighter and rev- 


elatory moments, in which he rises superior to his com- 
mon jife, in which his immortal nature mounts moun- 
tain-like above him, in which he stands upon the tops of 


his own soul, and, looking out, exclaims: “I, born to | 


fall like a sparrow and rot? I, grow like a vegetable 
that goes back again into the earth? Never! This that 
isiu me so royally, shall live and mount far above 
He feels his affinity to God! 
He is, in his own consciousness, near heaven; and 


These are the hours of God's visitation. Oh, they are 
precious hours! Write them down! Write them down! 
Take the convictions which they bring; take the dis- 
closures which they make, and treasure them as the 
most essential, quintessential truths that are ever to be 


Not only is the world revealed to ua in its true 
light, not only 1s our own soul's nature open before 
us, but under this peculiar system of ;,rovidential deal- 


self is revealed to us most clearly ; times when we 


than at all times before. 


Unpreached Sermors. 

It is remarkable, in respect to these visitations of 
God, that they do not follow the telescope ; they are 
rather like comets, that come when they please ; for 
when you search for God, “ by searching you cannot 
find him out.” Often when I have tried to prepare a 
sermon, and have ranged the heavens for higher concep- 
tions of God, I could not find them; but, at other 
times I have been walking along the street, never 
dreaming or thinking of God ; when, coming in contact 
with some of my fellow-men, I would see some sugges- 


tive trait fall out among them, and all at once, from 
These divine visitations of the soul are in every pos- | 
sible and conceivable eombination, from the simplest | 


that little incidental circumstance, there would spring 
up such a luminous development of the divine charac- 


| ter, that I have said to myself, “Oh, if I could 
| oply have such a thought as that in the pulpit, I 


could then preach the truth of God!” But it came 


| when I was out in the street, and where nobody would 


hear. I could only fill my own soul with it for o 
moment, and pares on, till it gradually faded away 
Such thoughts have come to you unbidden, some- 
times in your counting-room, or when you were on a 
journey, or on the sea; sometimes when you have 


| been in your house all alone, your family in the 
} country ; 


in troubles 
ways,—often coming, 


sometimes 


andl adversity ; 
in various 


though never 


| twice alike, as if the divine phases had sought to 
| present, at different times, different aspects to you. 
If there comes a thunder-clap, we | 


And if, all the way along, you had treasured up 
these times—precious times of great treasure !— 
if you had treasured them as you have when you have 


made a good bargain, or gained a new honor; if you 
there there are great bolts and tremeadous strivings ; | 


had treasured all these interior peculiarities as you 
have the exterior,—you would find them, I thiak, al- 


most within speaking distance all the way from | 
| childhood to manhood ; and although you had never 
euch a consecutive view of the whole, yet really 
| all along you have been subject to such impres- 


sions! And they have come again and again from 
childhood clear downto manhood. There is nota man 


in this congregation that has not been dealt with in 


| that way! Youdo not know yourself! You have been 
- ry ° » 
| tLe subjects of culture when you did not know it. You 


were unconecious of it, because it was silent and 
modest ; because it did not report itself like a bell! 
New Impressions. 
ys AS % 
Under such visitations there is brought very near 


to men such a thought of the other life, of Gol’s 


eternal kingdom, and their immortality in it, as may 


| pre duce very serious practical fruits in them. There is 
you—but I believe I shall speak tha experience of 


no man, I suppose, who, when he looks back npon his 


| paet life, and finds it tos have been full of dishon- 


cety, does not have times in which he tries to be hon- 
estagain. There is not a man who does not, under 
such influences, try to correct his faults of falsehood 
There are moments in which men feel how shallow is 
their moral character, and how deep their immoral. 
They try, in such periods, to break off known sins: 
they become attendants at church Sometimes a 
man comes into the cougregation, of whom I am told, 
“Why, he hasn’t been in a church before in ten 
years!” Go and say to that man, as you see him cross 
on the ferry- boat to-morrow morning,—“ I was happy 
to see you at church last evening.” 

“Y—e—s.” 

Now is he going to begin to lie; he is asham- 
ed to say, “Ihad really serious impressions,”— 
so he begins, “I happened to be at leisare, and as I 
bad heard so much about what was going on, I thought 
I would come.” 

He is not man enough to say— 

“I have been a worldly and wicked man, but, though 
I cannot say what produced it, I certainly had a relig- 
ious impression upon my mind. I felt a want, and 


when I said, ‘What shall I do? my hesrt said to me, 











al 


‘Why not go to the house of God?” 

There was a strong impression bearing him away 
from his own wicked eelf up toward his better nature, 
and when he speaks of it, itis only to lie about it! And 
even if you should speak more intimately with him, he 
would probably not own it. Yet, if you did not ques 
tion him, that man might come Sabbath after Sabbath ; 


| 
' 


| #0 well bas the fa:thfn! loving Savior 
the man about! God draws him with cords of lor 


while, if you ask him if he “won't come again,” he | 
will leave entirely! Now, if you surround that man— | 


oh, if you know how to get ivto the confidence of his 
heart—if you can go to him and say, “ My dear friend, 


| given over, and violates his conscience, 


firet to say that “God ought not to oundes gp 
you have done the most honorable thing that I have ™ 


ever known of you; come, let me go with you—let | 


me help you!"—if you ean throw social sympathy 


around him, and strengthen his weakness, it may be | 


that you will save a soul from death, and inherit the 
blessings of the promise ! 

In such circumstances, I have said that men 
break off known sins, and beeome attendants frequently 
at church. Ihave known men in such momentary 
intervals to be very charitable, when all their lives 
they had been excessively selfish and avaricious. I 
have known them to give fifty ora hundred dollars 
for a benevolent object, in such momentary pauses in 
their ordinary career. And I have known the time 
when for a man to give a hundred dollars, would be 
more an evidence of grace in his heart than if he made 
a profession of religion! 

Almost a Christian. 

I have known men to come, frequently, almost to the 
very ground of decision and faith in Christ Jesus ; to 
come almost to the very gate of heaven; to come, if I 
may 80 say, to the point of taking the pen to write 
their names in the Book of Life. Yea, I have knowna 
man tbat actually tried to make the letters ;—but ah! 
that name is to be written in the “ blood of the Lamb.” 
Ihave known men that have written with a dry pen 
that left no mark ! 

Did you ever see a man drown? Did you see 
him struggle with the water to keep up? Did you 
see him throwing out his hands to clutsh at any- 





| by such inducements to evil, such t ‘mptations of th 


| neglected and so eet upon at disalyantage, that ther 
| scarcely the evidence of his ever being an objec 


and feebler with every effort that he puts out, and his 


strength growing weaker and weaker, until at last all 
is over, and he sinks to the bottom? Have you ever 
known the horror of seeing a man perish before your 
eyes? Ah! I think every true Christian man—yet 
more, every angelic being—feels just such intense 
anxiety in witnessing the struggles of an impenitent 
sinner who is touched by the power of God, whois made 


——— i, 


another that has rested Upoh ten, freq ' 
. ’ eanentiy 
& coptinuous manner, and conn when thos 
nm 
came to them. been resisted ¢ 
4 Gc ; } 
down. 4 oméetimes & Man vecupies a whole 
combating himself, so strong is this divin. 


n 
periods 
and put 


day in 


All these have 


pressur, 
’ 
accompanied 


. ° 6 
The influences are so strong, that I have know, 
ep 


to require a whole day to put them dows And 
yet when they sre once put down, and the tony 
he will be 4 ; 
ha 
d hs 
Ueheing 
himself hag 
Dgs of the 


man for little rins—beeause # man has just faile 
few little things ;” whereas, God hus been ing 
that man al] his life long, while the man 
repeatedly and always resisted the striy; 
Divine Spirit. 

God has operated upon every one of his fac 
has surrounded him on every side 
be might draw him to himeelf.  }; 
tified himself against them all fe jag | a 
through them, and has done despite ty God = 
breaks away from God, and from itis love,—and Pa 
talke about “a little sin! a little sin!” . 

Ab, is the whole sacrifice of the soul, is the dos) 
ing of God, is the whole shipwreck of a man’s atten. 
is all this indeed only ‘a little sin‘” 


ulties he 


With mercies, thas 
at the man hus for 


More Influences for Geod than Evil, 

In view of these facts, and illustrations Of facta 7 
remark in closing, firet, upon the icimensity of the jn 
fluences which men receive for yood—the dispropor. 
tion in this world between the edu “ating influ nes 8 for 
good, and those which sometimes we suspect are 
evil. 


‘ny 
For we are apt to think that this great wor! } 
is allagainst goodness, and that men are surroyy jog 
. er 
passions, that there is an impression that man is « 


2 


vl 


merey. Contrariwise, it is a truth that man stands j; 


the midst of a world which is one peculiar and eo 


| plex educating institution, and what is more, educating 
thing as he was sinking, his exertions becoming feebler | ; 


in the right direction 
If, then, this be the fact, what a revelation ; 


| as it respects the nature of the human soul! What 9 


to feel that there must be a change in his life, and who | 


perhaps goes to his companions, and being ill directed, 
falls back, wavers, and sinks to the bottom ! 
It is at such times as these that occur in a man's 


importance. 
various feelings, 

“T can trace them to natural causes.” 

“Well, suppose you can; I am williaz that you 
should trace them to these.” 

“T have been going through a period of great rest ; 


| I have slept better; on that day my mind was clearer 


than usual. It is true, I felt those impressions, but 


“ Well, let it be so.” 

“Thad been subject to great trouble and affliction 
in my household ; and my feelings were very mach 
lifted up by my misfortunes.” 

Well, let it be 80! That is the doctrineI preach. I 


' say that God has connected for you, wicked as you are, 
| the natural world, social life, and business life, with 


| stroyed vindictively, or penally ; t 


revelation is it, as to human siofulness! Wh, 
revelation is it, as to the moral nature of man! 
The gradual growing effiet of the course tha 


have been speaking of, is worthy of a moment's att 


tion ;—the the visitation of 
result of hay ny a 


The general a; pr 


habit of thus resisting 
What is th 
visitation, and of neglecting it? 


henrion is, that it offends God, and that man js le 


God's Spirit upon us 


ut we net 
UL We must look 


| at it more narrowly than that 
history, that the least things become of tremendous | 


When a man says in respect to all his | 


|} toour moral susceptibiliti 3 ns it 


| A man can tre at his eye in such aw 
| become blind. 
may beec me deaf. 
| have no appreciation of flavors. I!+ can 


| self ao that his whole body may bi 
my father had been brought back to my mind, and | ‘ ; 


| all my childhood again arose before me.” 


| change is that the man is blind 


destroy « d be fore 


The Process of Hardening the ‘ioral Feelings 
us. 


In the first place, then, I think that itis in r spect 
nregard to all our 
eenses ;—they become blunted by peated perversion 
ty that he shall 
Ile can blunt his hearing so that he 
Ile ean inj ig tonyue ao ae tk 
conduct him- 
broken down and 
W hat th 
Ie there any change in the world after that? Not 
all! There are floods of light in the sky, 


things around are illumined by th 


he is fifty years old 


sun 


The 


| sweet sounds, and the only change ia that he isd 


; So in respect to a man’s moral nature 
| susceptibilities may be eo dull, that by the 


the spiritual world; they are all in his hands [In | 


his administration is all natural law, providential law, 
social law, and every law! 


an interposition from God, trace it through whatever 


| cause you please! 


Turning the Scale. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, the slightest 
influences, the very slightest influences, assume ao 
grand importance. When, in any perplexing subject, 


| the mind stands vacillating between one course or the 
| other, where the motives are apparently about equal- 


will turn him. When the seale is at equipoise, a 
feather is enough to turn it 

in the ecale, if a nan puts in it something not 
very heavy, but of equal weight on each side, it 
is poised; if he puts a hundred 


is, absolutely considered, a 


pounds, which 
heavy weight, in 


each scale, the equilibrium is not destroyed. If you 


; put a thousand in this and a thousand in that, the 


tenth part ofan ounce, which is very little in itself, or, 


| less than that, a drachm, or ascruple, you shall 


2 | tion of moral susceptibility 
And such is the plan, | . 


| that every influence that operates upon your mind is 


A man’s moral 
time he iv 
fifty years old, these approaches no longer affect hin 
in this world. 


And the effect is, the gradual dimin 


80 thal the conjunetions 


of cireumstances, by which the man shall appear to 


| himself to be surrounded, are less and less fr quent 


| and that it was a great annoyance to them 


because their effect is less and lees spparent. 


I have heard men boasting of the very thing which 


| was their shame, that when they were youny, in child 


hood, they did not go lexg without being awakened 
; that when 
they began to be boys, it troubled them at times, stil] 


not sv often ; but that by the time they beeame men, 


| they were not affected more than once a year 
ly poised, it does not take strong pressure to sway a | 
wan to the right hand or to the left; the least thing | 

; 


When there is nothing | 


“Ah! yes,” say they, “ I recollect 
was it? 


five, or ten years 
Ten years ago, when Nettleton was here, | 
was subject to a visitation. 
I was so affected. 


It was the 
I shed a few tears then, but it ha 


last time tha 


been ful] ten years sinee T have had such a feeling. | 


| see other men going through the 


see that instantly the index-finger sways and goes | 


| down. The seruple is very little, as measured by 


7 Th) > reiohte ope there > hones 
these great weights, where there are thousands of 
pounds in a seale ; and it seems ridiculous to say that 


amere seruple will have any influence ; but it will, for | 


it will kick the beam 


When we are speaking of | 


such things as the eternal world, and man’s destiny 


there ; 
peace with God, it seeme frequently to men more like 
euperstition than anything else ;—an attempt to hood- 
wink and bewilder. If I were to say to you to-night, 
that the question of your souls’ salvation depended oa 
your going into the lecture-room behiad this pulpit, 
for conversation and prayer, you would say, 


when we are speaking of such things as man's | 


“Why, are there any means of grace along the | 


way? Has your lecture-room any sort of mysterious 
charm to it, that there is any grave there which I can- 
not have universally ?” 

No, I don’t mean any such thing. But this is what 
I mean: that when a man is brought to equilibrium, 
the least thing which he does that has anything of the 
nature of a decision in it, by which he is led to say, 
“T will go one way or another,” is then desisive. If 
I should ask on this point what have been the expe- 
riences of many in this congregation, many of you 
would rise up to-morrow morning and say, in the 
prayer-meeting, “While I was in a certain state of 
religious feeling I was strongly desirous to go, but 
my shame, my feelings, my pride, held me back. 1 
meant to go by-and-by, and I said, ‘I will go at an- 
other time.’ 
and said, ‘Go now,’ I felt a revulsion, but I determin- 
ed to go. Iwas sure that the die was cast then.” 


At this state of equipoise, in which the mind was | I am not troubled with ecarching the ground for moist 
| strongly influenced through a little additional motive | 


in the right way, the going into the lecture-room, or | moisture flowing through those channels where the 


the taking a step in the right direction, became influ- 
ential in deciding the case. And generally speaking, 
all those periods in which a man, from any reason, is 
made eick of evil, and revolts from the world, and 


—those periods in which, on the other side, positive 
influences are brought to bear upon him, by which 
his conscience condemns him, by which his fears 
start up, by which his affections begin to yearn for 
something higher, by which his spiritual nature 
looks upward and says, “ Thatis my home! That is 
my home! Not here! Not here!”—thoee hours in 
which he begins to say, “I have neglected myself all 
my life long; I will now seek my Savior, and be re- 


conciled to him ;”—those periods of breaking away | 


from the past, and of flying toward the futare ; 
such times and seasons are critical. 


all 
They are balane 
ings, in which the least things will determine him to 
go right or wrong 


The Right Way the Easiest. 

Now in such periods frequently the easiest thing 
that a man can do, is to do right; because the work 
has been eo entirely done for him, the assistance which 
God has given him is so great, the influences which 
are acting vpon him are so many, and so wisely con- 
centrated God is a most skillful operator upon 
the mind. He knows how to touch the springs 
of feeling with wonderful power. Men are thus 
brought into a state in which it is easier for them to 
be saved than not to be. Nay, experience testifies 
not only that it is very easy, but Iam sure that men 
put forth ten thousand times more effort not to be 
converted, under such circumstances, than would be 
required for their actual conversion. They actually 
strive against the influences operating upon them, 
and brace themeelves in strong opposition. 

You ean go from one influence to another and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


same thing that | 
went through; but Iam not subject feeli 
apy more !”’ 
What would you think of a man who should tal} 
in respect to other mora] feelings ! 
should say, 
* When I 
member to 


to these 


was very young, I must confess that I 
have had some un; 
friend. When I got 

I was a good deal troubled when | 
dishonesty. 


asant scruples if 1 
cheated my along into boyhood, 

mrnitted any little 
But as I came into manhood, I began 
to do theee things without hesitation. Stil, however 
I felt a great many scruples ; 
over all these. I think I have overcome all these litt 
unpleasant feelings 


yet I have sinee got 
It is now—how long is it, part 
ner! fifteen years? Yes, I have felt bad but twies 
all that time ; 
since then! 


and you know how we have cheated 


Yes; I bave got over all these things 
now.” 

What would you think of a man measuring back the 
time to eee how lorg it was sin She had had a single 
What wonld you think of a man 


measuring back the chronology, a 


honest feeling ? 
nd writing the b 
ography of his own defunct veracity! What would 
you think of a man that should talk about his chastity, 
or his mera] virtue of any kind, and say— 

“T recollect when I blossomed; I recollect when 1 
but it 


Iam too much of a man now to have auy such fr 


had freshness and gentleness is all gone past 
ness of feeling, or any such innocsnee of motive 
An Old Tree. 

An old gaunt tree, that for ten yeara has been und 
mined at the root, that bas lost its bark and most oi 
its boughs, and every leaf, and for ten years has st 
up in the pasture, bleached and white, a landmark 


| every direction—an old gaunt tree, seasoned tr 


ng vdieo . | stands communing with itself, and says, pointing t 
en my friend took me by the arm, | 


the younger growths of the forest around it, that ar 
waving their boughs and fluttering their leaves, 
“ Foolish trees! I have got bravely over all that! 


ure formy rovts. I am never troubled with any 


| sap used to fiow, when I was like you twenty year 
| 


shade 


‘ | their pests in my bosom. Here I stand, tall aud gaunt! 
feele that life and all its affairs are dry and withering, | 


| noyed by any warmth of summer 


; tree, having perverts 1 all the 





Cattle never come now, and repose beneath my 


ago. 
Birds never now, in the spring-time, bu 


The winds of winter whistle throngh my beugbs, | 
don't 


don’t have any trouble about the i 


feel their cold 
I never am at 


as they go sweeping past, I 


Iam nothing bu 
a dead tree, and a landmark !” 

There are men here who stand up 
moral 
Little by little has their frait dr 
ped off ; little by little their bark has peeled 
by little their boughs have begun 
little their foliage has been stripped away. 


like just such 
influences 
came upon them! 


to deeay ; littl 
Aud b 
in looking back upon their moral eouduct, they po 
tively boast how long it is since they had any gr 
thing !—since they had any of those aspirations 4 id 
longings that were once as foliage and beauty to th 
What is the state of sucha man! What 4 
terrible condition it is fora man to stand in! 

Ah! when the day of visitation is passed, wit 


lives! 


has happened !—not alone in those extreme cases, 0! 
men who are hardened past all shame and feeling 
—but what has happened in other cases, aes 
men are not 80 incorrigible, and not $0 bard Ie 
God so angry at them that he ceases to offer them any 
more merey? Does he pass them altogether by 

Does he offer their companious spiritual inducements, 
but cease to offer any more to them! Not at all 

Not at all! Ob, the goodness of God! There 8 just 
as much summer in the deserts of Arabia as in our 
American prairies! The sun and the showers of ~ 
mer are in both places; but it is a desert in oae, 4% 

it is a growing, luxuriant prairie in the other. a 
is just as much summer for 4 sepulcher as there 16 
® mansion ; but the summer sun brings joy aad cheer 
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, frequently in 
a those Periods 
e8isted and put, 
’ whole day in 
divine Pressure, 
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cords of love 


ve known men 
n down. And 
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1 Evil, 
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A vision of light, of air, of warmth, 
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of raiment, 
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copjoil appropriation of them. There is uulimi- 
yur own ‘ i 

—our 0 f good, yet men will starve if they do not 

ted store OF ¢ : 


it to themselves Chere is an oceaa of 
culfocate, if they refuse to breathe. 


flows, in channels that never have 


appropriate be 
gir, yet men will 


The solar flood 
Th srebed, down througa the ether, yet men may 
be en seare * 


toe he blia A man may shake 
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pe at the foot ol Cross, yea, he may be deenched 

Re a ae all sus, and it shall be an ua- 

with the boo © i . 

Se Mae rhe is’ hardened; he is 
“ = ‘igh lind of eve; he is deaf of ear; he is 
ord of heart! ] sclute for evil He has been 

; ve by d fi ~s, but he has continual- 

x ? ther til be uas been hardened by the 

inoue eptibility has died out of 

I ‘ atil he 1 organized his nature—uotil he 

aah oy Jbimee if! Aad when he passes through | 

| p lof ift Lrongh its rapid rolling | 

ynonths ad ‘ ars itid Thse wtlo che presence of God, 

he stands in cou ation! Then he will not be able | 

to say 0 W | pree aston of God's | 
oni i. draw him away from 

lity, allt ivine iniluences that have been 

, will then stand out 

£. ahite sputubly; and the man will | 

me i : this—-** I destroyed my- | 

| 

Hew mn words, 

ve refased ,; T have 

in regarded 

| } 

CG ery way. He has | 

He has tried in all ways | 

¢o drav rt iis lowe, and 1 have done | 
thing Dut op} { resist him; I have fought | 
vainst 1 al y i 1 here 1 stand self-de- 
ped.’ 
noman v ! from the judgment of 
Christ Jesus away into « nal punishment without 
the thougl l wi ule f rnal life; and lovingly 
| fait fully has Gal wroo cht with me, that I might 
velop it and stand at last crowned with its fallness ; 
it [have de spise it whole ronnifieenee of his merey. 
Itismy own fant if Tam to inherit cternal destrae- 
hi 
Van's Weakness. 

O etrong man! © fresh and vigorous youth! 
llow strong you and how weak lam in your 
nresence! IJ feel when I etand in such an august as- 
wmblage as this, very much as I should feel ifI stood 
on the south’ shore of Long Island, and attempted to 








speak to the ever rolling waves, or the winds 
that blow over their tops. Would the winds hear? 
Would the waves answer and obey? Will you? 

| have no power over you! If I had, I would set 
against you such a soul-eurrent as would sweep every 
man among you toward the kingdom of heaven! 
Alas! Alas! I never feel so weak as when I have 
preached a sermon in which I have wished from the 
bottom of my soul to move you ;—when my argument 
is sped, when my statements are made, when my poor 
illustrations have fecbly glimmered upon you, when 
my enthusiasm, my affeetions, all the little store that I 
have of experience, have been thrown out upon you, 
when I have tried to arrange the truth, and the illustra- 
tions of it, inthe best way I knew how, to answer 
the occasion ;—and then to look upon the faces of the 
v little power I have wielded! I 
tell you that if] cid not believe the doctrine of the 


gvrace of God striv i 


audience, to see hoy 
5 upon the heart, I should despair 
f my life! But when I set my lit- 
* ugainst the tide of yon gigantic 





every single year « 
tle nature and be 

wickedness, and find how poor and feeble I am, I ean 
turn to God, oO 


and s 


vy. “I am not hopeless vet. 


thou divine being, Thou of whom the light is the sym- 
1, Thou of wh mer with all its prolifie influ- 
ences mly a faint teken,—Thou canst do what man 
pnnuot do.”’ 
My dear friends, it is to that Divine Spirit that I 


1d you to nicht! Muay God in his infinite mer- 
midst of the 


Some of 


another visitation, in the 


F, rin you 


Viritation of ths cuureh aad community ! 


vou are standing in your last time! I feel a moral 
certainty of it! When I was penning the closing 
notes of this sermon, the names of some of you oc- 


curred to me, and I wrote them down and left them 


on my desk in my study. I wrote down those names 


saying, “Tt is the last time that these 


be awakened fs ] e 


men may ever 
but [have 
an underlying conviction, a heaviness of soul, an over- 


»not know it to be so ; 
shadowing feeling, that this is the last time that some 
of you will ever be pleaded with! You may have 
hereafter no such degree as you now have, of moral 
susceptibility! Very likely this is the last expiring 
glow of the ember, before eternal night shall shut in 
With its darkness—unless you have merey upon your- 
of the spark, and enkin- 


burn and glow unto eter- 


te 
f 


i Oh, may Go 
dle it to flame, until 
nal life ! 


1 take ear 


it shal] 


eee -—- 
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without the other. 
ally true of all the new states, and the destitution ia 
the territories is still greater. 
the sum put into one of the expensive Eastern chureh- 
es, would erect in Towa twenty-five comfortable 
places of worship, which the people would appreciate 
and gladly occupy. 


gling againet the embarrassments incident to the set- 
tlement and establishment of Christian institutions in 
a new country, would be glad to see the tendency of 
our Eastern churehes to invest such larze gums in 
single church-edifices effectually arrested, and would 
rejoice to see this work of Christian reform begin 
among our Congregational churches. 


Tabernacle church should have the honor of inausu- 


rating this reform, as the example of no Congrega- 
tioral ehureh 


July, at the regular communion in the Congregational 








EXTRAVAGANCE iN 
EDIPICKS. 


CHURCH- 


Tu: 


n your paper f July 


netiee of the “ Broadway Tabernacle Festival” 


Ist, furnishes the occasion, if it 


does not create the demand, for some suggestions on 


the subjeot of extravaganee in th and inter- 
nal finieh of church: eFifiec 
The notice 


cious parlors in the sccond story of the building (the 


erection 


referred to states, that the suite of spa- 
“were well filled with 
The 


me ly ailapte d for social gatherings of the 


new chapel of the Tabernacle 
members of the eli 


* * * 


reh and others. 
parlors are fi 
church, ete.” 

The idea of fitting up 


in copnection with: : 


pacious suites of ! wlors 
hureh or chapel for social gath- 


< rings, ig evide ntl rd parture from the plain teach 


ings of Christ ad the Apostles, and the practice of 
the early Christiavs as to the uscs of money. 

Church-edifices in our large cities are not regarded 
as suitable for the worship of God or fit for gentlemen 
to oceupy unless they cost from fifty to a huadred 
thousand dollars ; and the persons, with few exeep- 
tions, who build and oceupy these expensive churches 
Gf not pri vious]y truly converted) are more likely, in 
their pride and independence of God, to live and die in 
their sins, than almost any other class in the eormmn- 
nity who hear the Gospel at all. These rich men not 
only control the clureh-edifice and membership in 
too many instances, but the pulpit, and impose re- 
straints on the preacher which render all his efforts 
for their salvation powerless. There is more hope of 
publicans and harlots than of such. 

The spplication of large sums of money on a.sinyle 
church-building is a sin, because it cultivates extrava- 
gance, pride, and selfishness in matters of religion, 
and more especially, because it practically shuts out 
from the house of God the great mass of the people 
in our large cities, and is a waste of means for doing 
good in the world. A large portion of the money 
thus expended could be much better appropriated in 
aiding the erection of cheap churches in the new set- 
tlements of the West, and in the support of missiona- 
res among them. You may ask, Has not a mana 
right to do what he chooses with his own? I answer 
No; exeept as he chooses to employ it in the best 
manner for God's glory and man’s good. 

The wants of the West for church-edifices and mis- 
sionaries to occupy them are great and immediate. 
Take for example Iowa. In the Home Missionary for 
May it is stated that there are twenty-six counties, 
ranging in population from three hundred to eight 
thousand each, and containing in the aggregate sixty 
thousand people, where not a single Congregational or 


} 
| 


| 


terian New School minister to each. Twelve counties, 
with an average population of twelve thousand each, 
have only two ministers to each county, of the denom- 
inations above-named. Other destitutions are given in 
the article referred to, in the same state. 
show how extensive and preseing are the necessities of 


this portion of the great West, so rapidly filling up 
with the 


of this great Republie. 


THE 





New School Pre tbyterian “ minister is to be foun a.” 
These counties, dotted over here and there with new 
and growing communities, are equal in extent to Mas- 
sacbusetts, Connecticat, and Rhode Island Twenty- 
six other counties, with from four to fourteen thou 
send eech, aggregate one hundred and ten thousand 
population, have only one Congregational or Presby- 


The above 


aa a 
millions who are soon to control the destinies 


Not only are missionaries wanted, but church-edi- 
fices are equally needed; the one can do but little 


What is true of Iowa is substanti- 


Fifty thousand dollars, 


The Congregationalists of the West, who are strug- 


It would seem eminently fit, that the Broadway 


would ke more infinential. 


S. B. H. 


Lurlington, lowa. 





church, 


to the ehurech en profession of faith. 


Galesburg, ll, providentially present, and Rev. Mr. 


| 
| 
| Professor in Tlincis University, and at the last mect- 


Leliquons Anitelligence. 


Old Age and Fiowers.—On the first Sabbath in 
South Woodstock, Ct, John MeClellan, 
isq., 05 years of age, was one of the persons admitted 
The 
as well as the 
Beecher, D.D., of 


occasion 
was one of great interest to the church 


entire community. Rev. Edward 


rrosvenor, stated supply, officiated 


The 


with flowers, a 


pulpit was 
be autifull y and profuse ly decorated 


hoveity 


for such an oceasion, but, nevertheless, very 


appropriate. Dr. Beecher, ina most touching snd 
eficetive manner, referred to the flowers as precious 
memerials of purity and beauty. Esquire MeClellan, 
the aged candidate refcrred to, has heen a lawyer of 
extensive practice, and is widcly known and highly 
respected all over the state. Ie is the oldest living 
graduate of Yale College, having reeeived his diplo- 
bB 

Broadway Tabernacle,—Rey. Elwin Johnson 
will supply the pulpit of the Broadway Tabernacle 
during the month of August. 

Kansas,—Lishop Early has the Methodist Episco- 
pal supervision of Kansas for the current year. The 
Richmond Advocate says that he “wishes a good many 
young preachers to go out into the territory and 
preach the Gospel, letting freedom alone.” 

Episcopal Clergymen.—The Protestant Church- 
man, New York, says that five out of six of all the 
Episcopal clergy in the United States are from other 
denominations. 


The Marriage Ceremony among Slaves.— A laly 
writes to the New Orleans Crescent from the city of 
Memphis, giving the particulars of the marriage of 
one of her own slaves, Lewis, to a slave belonging to 
another plantation: . 

“ At 10 o’olock, he (Rev. Mr. Collins) came in, and 
they soon followed. First, Lewis and Caroline Law- 
renee, with two bridemaids, and groomsmen, took 
their places, and Mr. C. performed the service beauti- 
fully—the whole service of the Methodist church, (very 
much like our service) but it made me very sad in- 
deed when, instead of the words, ‘until death do part 
ye,’ he used the words, ‘unless you are unavoidably 
SE] arated.” 

Dr. Fisher's Dismissal,—At of the 
Congregation of the Second Presbyterian church, 


ma in 1785—seventy-three vears azo. 


a meeting 


Cincinrati, to consider the request of the pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Fisher, for a dissolution of his pastoral relation, a 
series of resolutions, from which we take the follow- 
ing, was almost unanimously passed : 

‘We are as nearly unanimous in the strong desire 
that the connection between us should be permanently 
continued as, perhaps, any church has ever been; and 
notwithstanding we wish to give due weight to the 
considerations which have influenced bis mind, and 
while we aceord to him great soundness of judgment, 
we yet think that he may be eminently usefal in his 
present position, and we have no desire that he should 
make any chauge. Entertaining these views, we do, 
therefore, 

“ Resolre, That we cannot consistently request the 
Presbytery to dissolve the relation between us.” 

At 2 meeting of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, called 
to consider the eame subject, Dr. Visher read a written 
statement of the reasons which brought him to the de- 
cision that it was his duty to leave his present field of 
labor for that te which he had been recently called. 
Mr. E. S. Padgett, in behalf of the church, opposed 
Dr. Visher’s request, and read the resolutions of the 
chureh. He said that a remonstrance against the dis- 
missal of the pastor had been signed by 200 members 
of the congregation. Dr. Waldo very warmly opposed 
Dr. Fisher’s departure, predicting great damage to the 
cause of Western Preshytcrianism if he left Cincin- 
nati. A postponement for ten days was proposed, but 
Dr. F. stated that it was necessary that the result of 
the call should be known to the trustees of the Col- 
lege during that week. Dr. 
Pad- 


The vote was taken, and 
Fisher's request was granted, 14 to 2, Mr. BF. 8. 


INDE 
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author of “The Dutch Republic.” Doctor of Music 
—Thomas Hastings, New York 

Westminster College, Mo, conferred the degree of 
D D. on Rev. Samuel B. MePheeters of St Louis. 

Nassau Hall, Princeton, New Jersey, conferred the 
degree of D D. on Rev. John Berrien Lindsley of Nash- 
ville, Rev. James A. H. Cornell of New York, and 
LLD. on Lorin Andrews of Kenyon College, Ohio, 
George B. Wood, and W. B. Hodson. 

Columbia College conferred the degree of D D. on 
Rev. Samuel Spring of Hartford, Conn., Rev. John I. 
Tucker, Rector of the Church of the Holy Cross, Troy, 
N. Y.,and Rev. Henry Waterman of St. Stephen's 
church, Providence, R. I. 

The University of Pennsylvania conferred the de- 
gree of D.D. on Abraham N_ Littlejohn. 

Columbian College, DC, conferred the degree of 
LL.D. on the Hon. Howell Cobb, Secretary of the 
Treasury ; and D.D. on the Rev. Geo. W. Sampsoa. 

Indiana Asbury University conferred the degree of 
LL.D. on Hon. James Harlan, United States Senator 
of Iowa, and Hon. Judge A. C. Downey of Rising 
Sun, Ia. ; the degree of D D. on Rev. John Wheeler, 
President of Baldwin University. 

Shurtleff College, Illinois, conferred the degree of 
LL.D. on Amos Brown, President of the People’s Col- 
lege ; and the degree of DD on the Rey. Amos B 
Beach of Binghamton, and the Rey. John Alexander 
of Scotland. 

Amherst College.—Rev. Julius H. Seeley of Sche- 
nectedy, N. Y., has been appointed as Professor of 
Inteleetual and Moral Philosophy at Amherst College, 
in the place of Prof. Haven, resigned. 

silliness 
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Prepared Expressly for The Independent. 


ITALY. 
Church and State in Sardinian, 
Althor gh the last el ections in Sardinia largely in- 
ereased the strength and influence of the Catholie 
marty, (see lidependent, Feb. 18) they have 
followed by a change of politics, as many 


not been 
Newed | sanguine 
friends of Nome expected The King, the 


Ministry, 
ond the new Tegislature have continued to 


advoeate 
etrenuonsly the independence of the civil power from 
the apiritual, and civil and religions liberty have been 
faithtuily guarded b ‘ 


ew salutary laws have been 


‘ 


pasecd on public instruction, and the erection of nor- 


mol eckeols in the provinces, which was resolved 
upon by the Senate with 26 votes against 23, cannot 


fail to promote « fricic ntly the education of the people. 
The relation of Sardin‘a to Rome has remained near- 
ly the enme as before, and serious steps for a recon- 
n taken All the efforts made 
Ly the Cathelie party to this end have proved frait- 
The honor of the party has been, moreover, 


ciliation have not bee 


less. 
greatly compromitted by the investigations instituted 
with regard to the late clections, as it is clearly estab- 
lished that the clergy have not only intimidated the 
electors with threats ef exelusion from the church, 
of eternal damnation, and the like, if they should re- 
fuse to vote for the Catholic candidates, but have 
even resorted to bribery. A number of elections of 
Catholie representatives had on that account to be 
annulled. Thus both the publisher and the editor of 
the Armonia, the leading Ultramontane journal of Ta- 
rin, were deprived of their seats, and so incontestable 
were the irregularities in their case, that even a large 
portion of their own friends felt compelled to vote for 
a new election. While so far the prospects of reli- 
gious liberty appear very favorable, it is to be regret- 
ted, on the other hand, that neither Ministry nor Le- 
gislature do anything for breaking down the whole 
system of state churchism. Count Cavour has issued 
during the present year another circular to his subal- 
tern officers, in which he again declares that the Gov- 
ernment merely intends to maintain freedom of con- 
science, and the independence of the civil power, but 
that it is at the same time attached to the state church, 
that it does not wage war against the church, and that 
it honors her pricsts. The law on the suppression of 
convents has not proved a great blessing to the state. 
The support of the ex-monks costs at present more 
than the income from fhe confiscated property of the 
suppreseed convents amounts to, and the Ministry had 
to demand from the Legislature a loan of 750,000 
franes for the Cassa Ecclesiastica. A number of con- 
vents knew, moreover, how to secure their exemption 
from the law of suppression by means of favorable 
But a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Cassation is in favor 


decisions of the provincial courts 


of the Government, and will enable it to execute the 
law fully, and especially to obtain for the Cassa Ec- 
clesiastica the property of some of the richest 
vents of the land. 


con- 


The Papal Government, 
The Pope has founded during the past and present 
several 


year beneficent institutions and enlarge | 


others. One, called Cento prett, (a hundred priests) 
existed already formerly, but during the reign of the 
Fr&ich under Pius VI. and Pius VII. it had perished, 
It 


mostly from the private munificence of the Pope, more 


its funds having been lost has now received, 
than it posseseed before, and serves partly as an hos- 
pital for priests, partly as an asylum for poor and su- 
perannuated priests. Another institution consists of 
seventeen chaplainships for the instruction of the ig- 
norant country people in the visinity of Rome, in 
ealled the Agro 
chaplaincies will be established as soon as the proper 
persons can be found. The Deaf and Damb Institu- 
tion of Rome, (Istituto dci Sordi Muti) which had en- 
joyed the particular patronage of the Pope, has been 


what is tomano. Eighteen mor 


so enlarged as to serve now as the central institutioa 
of the Papal states. 
Other news from Rome are less gratifying. For- 


merly fereigners who had resided there for some time, | 


reeeived a Carta di libera dimera, and were then unmo 











gett 

A Seandinavian Professorship.—The Scandina 
ministers and churches conneeted with the Synod 
of Northern 


and Dr. Waldo voting in the negative 


vian 


Illinois have uudertaken to sustain a 


ing eleeted Rev. L. P. Eshjorn as Professor of the 
Scandinavian Languages and Literature. 


Fer FEurope.—Two 
Mc &srs. 


Philadelphia pastors, Rev. 
D. B. Cheney aud Rev. J. Wheaton Smith, 


| have embarked for Fuarope, and will be absent from 


their people some six months. 


A Secretaryship Deelined.—The Rev 
Stow deelines the fore iyn Seeretaryship of the 


. Dr. Baron 
Ameti- 
ean Baptist Missionary Union. 

Tremont Temple, Boston.—We learn that Rev. J 
Jiyatt Smith of Buffalo declines the 


pastor of the Tremont. street church, Boston 


eall to become 


Elder Knapp.—Tie statement that Elder Knapp 
had become pastor of a chureb in St. Louis proves to 
be incorrect. Mr. K. says: 

* J never was cut out for a pastor. 
t 
eling than by staying all the while in one place.” 


My work is the 


work of an evangelist, and I can do more good trav- 





’ 


Baptists in Californta.—The Baptists of Califor 
nia are estimated at 10,000 or more, many of whom 
are not connected with any of the churches. There 
are three Associations. A new church was recently 
organized in San Juan, Monterey Co. 

Bovdotn-street Chareh,—Rev. Edwin Lb. Webb 
of Augusta, Me , has declined the call which was ex- 
tended to him by the Bowdoin-street church and so- 
ciety, Boston, to become their pastor. 


ford, Ct., preached his half-century sermon on the 7th 
of July. Ife was ordained over the church in this 
town June 15th, 1808. The discourse was historical, 
and was listened to with great interest. 


Doctorates for the Season.—New York Univer- 
sity conferred the following degrees: D.D.—Rev. 
Daniel Clay Houghten, A M., pastor of Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia ; Rev. John M. Reid, A.M., Al- 
umnus of the University, President of Genesee Col- 
lege, New York; Rev. Peter Schermerhorn Chauncey, 
AM., rector of St. Paul's, New York; Rev. A. C. 
Van Kaalte, Alumnus of the Netherlands, Holland ; 
Rev. Noah Porter, AM, Clark Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Metaphysics in Yale College; Rev. 
John R. Macduff, A M., St. Andrew's, Scotland, pastor 
of Sandyford church, Glasgow ; Rev. L. F. Bungener, 
Geneva, Switzerland. LL.D.—John Lothrop Motley, 


. 





FRalf-Century Sermon —RKey. Mr. Gillett of Bran-- 


lested by the police. But now it is otherwise. The 
Corta di Libera dimora has been abrogated, and for- 


eigners on their arrival reecive a fugho di sicurczza, 
which must be renewed every three months, aud for 
which every time fifty Layocchi 


must be paid. Oaly 


ce of several years a certificate may be | 

| given for a whole year, for w hich two scudt are prid. | 
to 

A ce rrespond sot of 


| 
| 
| after a reside 
| 


The St. Peter’s Church is said he the richest 


ehurch in the 
the Gazette of Augsburg reports that he had an oppor 


Christian world 


| tunity of sceing this year a complete register of its 
" that 
It lias 
this year six sheets more than last year, and contains 


revenues, as contained in the liber censunm, and 


he was astonished at their enormous amount. 


| now altesether a register of tributaries of not less 
| thon one hundred and cleven printed sheets. Many a 
petty sovereign of Europe is not likely to lave more 
than one half of such an income. 
| festival of St. Peter and St. Paul, an* oftiver ef the 


| court reads before on assembly of prelates aud eardi- 


On the vigils of the 


cg e 
| nals the names of those feoffees who have not com- | 


plied with their duty toward the prince of the 


the Dominicana, have stopped the publication of the 
new documents relating to the proceedings of the 
Council of Trent, which had been commenced by the 
learned Father Theiner, the librarian of the Vatican. 
They copsider this publication as danzerous, especially 
on account of the diary of Massanelli, the Secretary of 
the Council, which is said to fornish important con- 
tribations te the inner bistory of the Council, and in 
particular to a knowledge of the debates on the au- 
thentie character of the Latin translation of the Bible, 
known under the name of Vulgata, which debates are 
known to have been very excited. 

The Hlyric nation has been long in possession of a 
house, in Rome, in which eight Illyrian priests reside, 
and of acburch dedicated to St Hieronymus. At 
preeent the bishops of Lllyria erect at their expenses 
a large Illyrian Seminary, for the education of young 
Illyrian priests in Rome. It is one of the favorite ileas 
of the present Pope, to induce all nations of the earth 
to establish national colleges of this kind in Rome, 
while in former centuries only those nations were rep- 
resented by colleges, a large portion of which had se- 
ceded from the Roman Chureh. Now France aad Bel- 
gium have already theirs, and itis hoped that the 
states of Central and South America will not tarry 
much longer in establishing one. 


Protestantism. 
In Sardinia, come of the Protestant congregations 
have to endure much from the intrigues of the priests 
and local magistrates. In Courvoyer, in the valley of 
Aosta, where about two years ago several converts 
from the Roman Church established a flourishiug Prot- 
cetart congregation, the Protestant minister was com- 
pelled to leave the place, beeause it had been repre- | 
sented to the Government that no Protestant lived 
there. Nevertheless, Protestantism establishes itself 
more aud more on a firm. basis The Protestant 
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then expound it to a people who may be regarded as 
utterly destitute of all religions ideas. He must make 
bimeelf acquainted with all the secret springs of the 
mora}, cocial, intellectual, and religious character of 
the people, and perhaps in despite of studied conceal- 
ment, £0 as to know how to inflnence them for good. 
He must know how to mold and shape the character 
of a people just emerging from the darkness of heath- 
evism into the light of Christianity ; and he must at 
the same time exercise all that patience, perseveraace, 
and fortitude, which the fereign missionary work is 
constantly exacting. To meet these high requisitions, 
it will be seen at once that none but men of high and 
reepectable intelleetual gifts and solid piety can be ef- 
fective. And no one who knows anything about the 
colored people around us, would think of looking to 
them for many specimens of such endowments. 

“More than this. The Liberians are regarded by 





all the missionary associations in this country, who 
have bad any experience in African missions, as them- 
selves the proper su!.jects of missionary labor. Four 
times as much missionary money is actually laid out 
upon their schools and churches, at the present time, as 
upon any other people of the same size on the face of | 
the earth ; and under the solemn conviction, on the | 
part of those by whom these appropriations are made, 
that if anything less is done, there will be much more | 

| 

| 


danger of the Liberiaus relapsing back into the Leath- 
eniem of their forefathers, than hope of their raising 
the natives up to Christian civilization.” 

Ifence the conclusion is and must be, that, as the 
continent of Africa is an integral part of “all the 
world,” to which Christians are commanded to “ go” 
and carry the Gospel, and as the people of Africa are 
an integral portion of the posterity of fallen Adam 
whom Christ dicd to save, the missionary work is to 
be earried on by the same means and instrumentalities 
Africa 
which would have saved much waste and some evil if 
it had been generally adopted by the American 
churches thirty years ago 


in as elsewhere. A very sound conclusion, 


We wish the writer will 
follow out his subject by giving a comprehensive view 





Hospital of Genoa, which was dedicated on June 8th, | 
1857, bas published a very interesting annual report | 
The Committee consists of the clergymen of the four 
evengelical congregations of the city, of one member 
After an ex- 
pericneed and devoted deaconess had been gained for 


of each congregation, and a physician 


}2th. 


which namber was soon increased to eighteen, and, 


The Hospital eonmenced with eleven beds, 


Until the end of De- 
ecmber, forty one patients of different nations were 


the institution, the first patient was received on Jane | 
| 
| 
more recently, to twenty-three j 


received, among them twelve Italians. The rees ipts 
of the first year amount to 32,048 frances, the expenses 
to 12,¢51 franes 


tion in its pres 


The annual expenses of the institu- 
estimated at 


ent state are about 9,000 | 
francs. 

Inthe Grand Duchy of Tuseany the government 
has, according to the rew Gazette of Prussia, become 
the Protestants. But there is 
a great want of Protestant schools. According to a 


deerce of the Government, Catholic parents are not 


more lenient toward 


permitted to send their children to Protestant schools, 
and Catholie female schools have refused to admit Pro- 
testant girls. For the instruction of Protestant boys 
the Americans have made provision, but female schools 
The Protestants regret that ina 
country where they have to struggle for the very right 


ere still wanting 


of existenee, even some Protestant states are repre- 
sented by Catholic embassadors, who feel no sympa- 
thy with thcir wants. Thus the representative of 
Prussia at Florence, Alfred von Keumont, is a Roman 
Catholic. 

Also in Rome, Protestantism is not yetextinet. The 
Papal Government has been alarmed by the large 
cireulation which the translation of the Bible by 
Diodati has found in the city, and the parish priests 
have again been admonished to hunt up the forbidden 
book, and, if found, to confiscate it. 





| jn all parts of the Afiican continent. 


| diversity of race. 


of the facilities and encouragemeuts to missions, and of 
the extent to which the work has alrealy been carried, 
The result, wi 
have no doubt, will be as surprising as gratifyiag to 
all the friends of missions. 

The article valne, and 
which we should judge to be worthy of profound at- 
tention in England,—we suggest that it ought to be re- 
that on “ The Present State of In- 


of greatest general one 


printed there—is 


dia.” It is long, extending to upwards of eighty 
pages, and the body of the article, after a brief edito- 
rial introduction, is given as ‘from the pen of one of 


ovr (Am. Presb.) missionaries, who has been on th 
ground during the whole progress of the conflict.” 
If any aceount bas been published in England which 
is at ence €o concise and clear, so simple and profound, 
ophical and Chris- 


so impr 


pr 
tian, as this written by an American missionary on the 


ssive and reliable, so philos 


ground, we are sure it has not reached this country. 
We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of sending to 
our English readers a single paragraph, taken from 
the editorial introduction, and embodying the deliber- 
ate judgment of enlightened religious men in this 
country, in contrast with the furious ravings of some 
of our pro- slavery journals : 


“In ascribing a religious origin to this revolt we, 
of course, do not deny the existence or reality of other 
eauses. The mere disparity in numbers between the 
governors aud the governed, forty or fifty thousand 
Englishmen controlling a population numbering a 
hundred and fifty millions, is of itself enough to ac- 
count for this rebellion. To this must be added the 
If we should be restive under the 
military government of Malays or negrocs, is it won- 
derful that the Hindus feel the domination of a hand- 
ful of Europeans, whom they regard as a lower order 
of beings, a degradation! Was a Mohammedan na- 
tion ever known to submit quietly to the authority of 
Christianst Thenagain the government of a semi-civil- 
ized people must of necessity be more or less arbitrary, 
and when exercised by a minority forced to rely in a 





Viterary Record. 
{THE QUARTERLIES FOR JULY. 


Biblical Repertory.—This able quarterly, which 
ought to be only known by its secondary title of the 
“ Princeton Review,” is now in its thirtieth volume ; 
and the number before us, so far from evincing a de- 
cay of ability or iutercet, might fairly be considered 
{to be one of the very best it has ever issued. The 
columrs of The Independent have already referred to 
scveral of the articles 
as follows 

“Art. I. Sprague’s Annals of the Presbyterian 
Pulpit. 


Art. Il. Historical Value of the Pentateuch. 

Art. III. Missions in Western Africa. 

Art. 1V. The Present State of India—with Map. 
Art. V. The General Assembly. 


Short Notices of Books.” 

The first article is a very genial and gossipy medi- 
tation of twenty pages, over Dr Sprague’s third and 
fourth volumes ; written, as is evident from its tone 
vnd the 
whois himself advanced to the period of life when the 


special interest, and to whom it is dclightfal to find 
that “the task or sacred office of reealling such asso- 
ciations has chastened every controversial heat, and 
us fain to recall the day when the Presbyterian 


7 ” 


Church in the United States was an uudivided body, 


mand 


It quotes also, with evident satisfaction, the remark of 


1 


? 


er mark” of the men here commemorated ‘ 


in the Pres- 
which commemo- 
” We shall 


not disturb this cozincss—perhaps ‘’tis distance” 


byterian volumes, than “in those 


rated the Trinitarian Congregationalists 


“Jonds enchantment to the view.’ 

The article on the historical value of the Pentateuch 
is a very clear and well-digested summary of the eur- 
rent k arning on the subject, inelading the modern 


to the common chronology which dates the creation 
of the firet man at the year 4004 p.c. 

Art. 3, on “Missions in Western Africa,” cannot 
read, a8 en open withdrawal of the Old School Pres 
byterians from the scheme of African Colonization as 
: an cnter- 
After 


sin the way of Af- 


a branch of the missionary work, or as being 
prise of benevolence distinctively Christian. 
a strong statement of the diffiealti 


sible substitut 


rican missions, and an allusion to pos 


that have been dcvised, it say 


“The Colonization scheme will not anewer the pur 
pose. As a seentlar, puilanthropic undertaking, if 1 
worthy of the countenance and support of all who feel 
an interest in the welfare of the African race. If it is 
| eariicd on judiciously and efliciently, Liberia mus ere 
long bee owe an inviling home for such of the colored 
rnce as find this country too straight for them; it will 
afford a goed starting-point from which the lines of 
Christianity may be extended into darker regions 





and the peopl of Liberia themselves must, in tie 
| course of time, exert an important lafiadence in pro- 
moting and extending Christian civilization among 


the aboriginal population of the svrrounding country. 
Ttut this is all that ean reasonably be expeet -d of the 





Apostles, and proclaims in the name of the Pope that 
they have forfeited their rights 


singulos 


(Omnes et 


qui hactenus non solverunt, ab eoruin prielensis jarivus 
cecidisse ct privatos fuisse ) 


The College of the Propaganda, which, by a decree 


all former members of religious corporations, has com 
plaincd that frequently the relations of the deecased 
hear sconer of the death, and that thus it is often de- 
prived of rich inheritances. In orter to prevent this 
for the future, the forty-five parish pricsts of Rome 
have been requested not to wait for the death of sach 
persons, but to give, whenever their sickness is be- 
lieved to be fatal, timely notice to the Propaganda. 
The priests will receive as a recompense one-tenth of 
the inheritance for the poor of their congregations. 
The Jesuits are again very powerfulin Rome. They 
have many literary institutions under their control, 
and endeavor to crush out all opposition. Thus the 
sudden suppression of a flourishing French institution, 
conducted by the brothers of the Christian schools, 
toward the close of the past year, was generally as- 
scribed to their influence. The suppression was 50 
unexpected and uncalled for, that even some of the 
leading Ultramontane papers of Europe, as the Journal 
de Bruxelles, were carried away by their indignation, 
and severely censured this measure of the Papal Gov- 
ernment. The correspondent of the Journal de Brux- 
elles in Rome, a Belgian priest, was expelled from the 
city. More recently the Jesuits, in connection with 





of Pope Pius VIL of 1817, was made Heir Latestate of | 








Liberiens. If they can take eare of themselves and 
deve lop the ri h r sowrecs of the count ry. whieh vy 
have acopted as their own, they will have done a 
ereat work, and all that can reasonably be expect 
them for a ccutury to come. To expeet mor of them 
| than this, will be to insure disappoint ment 

“Their geographical position pre ‘ludes the possi- 
Lijitv of their exerting an extended influence over Uh 
eountry at large. They oceupy but a small spot on 
{hat great continent They have no Jarge harbors to 
draw people together from a distanes for commereial 
purpeses ; and no rivers by which the conotry can be 
navigated to the distance of a hundred miles from the 
sea-coast. They are not brought in contact with more 
than 100,000 native inhabitants at most. 
are these among the 150,000,000 of people in that 
wide-spread country ! 

“ Nor are the Liberiaus, with a few honorable ex- 
ceptions, suited to carry on the missionary work, even 
if their position and other circumstances allowed them 
to engage in it. If there is any particular department 
of the work assigned the church by her great Head 
that especially needs her strong men, we would un- 
hesitatingly say that it is the foreign missionary de- 
partment ; and the deeper any people have sunk in 
the mire of heathenism, the stronger must the arm be 
that is to raise them up. How can it be otherwise ? 


| 
| 





prove himself an able workman. 


first time, the language of the people among 
he lives ; and ee 
_competent teac 

translate the word of 








The entire table of contents 1s | 


personal reminiscences it contains, by one | 


reeall of early associations begins to have a distinet and | 


the North American Review (Unitarian) ov the “high- | 


that | 


Jiseoverics in Egypt and Assyria, arranged according | 


but produce a considerable sensation wherever it is | 


lof | 


But what | 


Look for a moment at the nature of the work which 
the foreign missionary must perform, if he would 
He must study out, 
and in @ majority of cases reduce to weiting, for the 
whom 
hance without the aid either of 
or any written helps. He must 

God into that language, and 








great measure on the natives for the execution of the 
| laws and the collection of taxes, it cannot fail in a malti- 
tude of cases to be oppressive. Thesubstitution also of 
the rule of Englishmen necessarily displeased the native 
rulers; whole classes of men, before powerful and 
wealthy from the possession of office, were necessarily 
| sct aside and reduced to insignificance, and of course 
| rendered discontented and revengeful All these 
| causes of opposition would exist, even had the Com- 
| pany and all its European servauts been perfect 





| saints. Ne one, however, in England and America is 
disposed to deny that many mistakes and many crimes 
have been committed by the rulers of India — Surely 
therefore causes enough for this revolt are to be found, 
without attributing it to the peculiar injustice and 
| eruelty of the English. The commonsense and Chris- 
tian feelings of the commurity would be shoeked at 
the assertion that the slaveholders of our Southern 
states are more unjust and cruel than the slaveholders 
of ancient Rome or of modern Africa. It would be 
regarded as a calumny against Christianity itself No 
less revolting is the assertion that the Christian rulers 
of India are no better masters than the Mohammedans 
or Hiindus. This cannot be 
Christianity is no better than heathenism This charze 
is not only prepostereus in itself, but it is contradicted 
both by the fe sa unanimous testimony of compe 
tent witnesscs, and by facts patent to allmen. Did 
evstematic oppressors ever train their victims to the 
use of arins, organize them into regular battalions, dis- 
cipline and marshal them as infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry, put under their eharge vast magazines of all 
the nmninitions of war, and make them the eustodians of 
the public treasury?’ Yet all this the English have 
done in India. Even Delhi, the sacred eapital of th 
Mogul empire, with its countless stores of ammunition, 
arms, and moncy, was left without a single European 
soldier. Weuld the most benevolent and indulgent 
slaveholding community on earth dare to act thus to- 
ward their slaves? Would it answer to have a train- 
ed army of three hundred thousand slave-soldiers in 
our Southern states ?” 





We intended to refer to several points in the review 
ef the late 
epare room to copy 4 paragraph on the subject of Dr. 
Robert J. 


O. S. General Assembly, bat can only 


| Breckinridge’s extraordinary propozal, to 
| . . . 

1 create an ecclesiastical and exelusive commentary on 
| the whole Bible ! 
| 


“Tt is evident, from the very nature of this propo- 
eal, as well as from the arguments of its advocates, 
that it contemplates an ¢ xposition of the w hole Szrip- 
ture, to which shall be given the sanction of chureh 
authoritv. If the mere snggestion of such an idea 
doce not strike a man dumb with awe, he must be im- 
| pervious to all argument. It is a fearful thing to give 
church authority even to articles of faith gathered 
from the genera ec. Ilow larg 

t of the church universal, or even of the Chureh o 
sicntiously adopt the Thirty-Nia 


’ ft : funy 
i £€ense ol Serip a 


Kngland, can eon 


Artielcs in their true sense? Iflow do we get along 
with our more ext nde d Conf ssion ? We ecoul 1 not 
hold together a week, if we made the adoption of all 
its propositions a condition of ministerial commn- 
nion. Jiow is it with the marriage question [i it 
t is not only difficult but impessible to frame acre t a 
extended as the Westminster Confcesion, which ean } 
adopted in ell its details by the ministry of at lacy 
| bedy of Christians, what shall we say to giving 


‘ 


sanction cf the church to a vivenu interpreta 


iomneol eve 
‘Vhis is more thaa i 


ry passage of Seviptur all tire 


| popes who ever lived, merged inte one, woald dare to 
| prepose. It is a thon and-fuld more than Rom 
| when most drunk with pride, ever ventur d to at 
| tempt Where is there sueh a thing? who has ever 
heard of such a thing es a Chureh Commentary 
| There must be some mistake about this matter. The 
| proposition cannot mean whut it appears to mean, 
1! end what some at least, both of ite a lvoeates and op 
ponents, under tood it to mean. We eannot peranade 
ourselves, that any one, having the least idea of th 
| nature of the work. any apprehension of what it is, 


come to a elcar conviction, even for oneself, what is the 
{rue interpretation of thousands of texts of Seriptare 
| he 1 any aueations of phil logy, of grammar, of 
lovie. of a ography, history, antiqnities, of the analo- 
i 2y { uch decisi 

volves, could, for a mement, dream ofthe possibility 
achureh exposition of the whole Bible. The proposal, 
on the part of any man, or avy bo ly of men, to 
give an authoritative interpretation of unfullilled pro- 
pheey, of the visions of Pzekiel, Zechariah, Daniel, 
and John, would be procf that God had given him or 
| them up to strong detusion. No amount of inspira- 

tion ever granted to man would justify such an assum p- 
| tion. The prophets themselves did not understand 
| their own predictions. The apostles, though rendered 
| infallible in what they taught, were as ignorant, it 
may be, as other men of what they did not teach. The 
Seriptures were as much an unfathomable sea of di- 
vine knowledge to them as they are to us.” 

* * > * * 


ey of fuith and of Seripture, which s om in 
—aagpepiesoat 


\f 


. 


“ Besides this, the object aimed at is not only incon- 
sistent with the liberty of believing, but it is utterly 
impracticable. It is said the Bible is to be interpret- 
ed according to the church's sense of the Westminster 
Confession. But who is to tell us the church's sense 
of the Confession? It is notorious that as to that 
point we are not . In the second place, even as 
to points in which the sense of the Confession is plain, 
there is want of entire concurrence in its reception ; 
and what is the main point, there is no such thing as 
the sense of the Westminster Confession as to the true 
interpretation of thousands of passages of Scripture. 
The etandard 


is an imaginary one.” 





! 
true, unless Protestant 


WM 





The Purchase of Mount Vernon.—The terms 
upon which Moust Vernou has been purchased, as we 
learn from the Philadelphia Enquirer, are as follows ; 


$18,000 00 cash paid to Mr 
57.000 00 to be paid on the 
41,666 66 to be paid on the 
41,666 66 to be paid on the 
41,666 66 to be paid on the 


$200,000 00 


The deferred payments are to carry interest from 
date, and possession aud title to remain with Mr. 
Washington, till paid in full, with the proviso of ob- 
taining porsession at any time, by thirty days’ notice, 
when the Association is prepared, and does y the 
entire amount of purchase money. The $18,000 have 
been paid to Mr. Wasbington, and the sums now im 
the treasury of the Association, contributed by private 
persors and public bodies, and gathered from the lee 
tures of Mr. Everett, are sufficient to meet the January 
payment; but the means necessary to meet the inter- 
est on the notes and the three subsequcat pay meata, 
are yet to be raised. 


Joho A. Washington. 
lat of January, 1859. 
22d of February, 1849. 
22d of February, 1861. 
22d of February, 1862. 


Rev. R,. W. Barnwell,— We Bee by our Virginia 
exchanges that Prof Barnwell of our College has beea 
elected to the Presidency of William and Mary College. 
This is a merited compliment to the talent and ae- 
quirements of our young professor It will be a satis- 
faction to see in what appreciation our professor is 
held abroad. We have not learned whether Mr. Bara- 
well will accept. This much say be premised, that 
the inducements would be very strong to induce him 
to sevcr his relation with the oid Alma Mater. Wil- 
liam and Mary is one of the oldest institutions in the 
United States. His instailation in the Presidency 
would be the ingraft of a young buat vigorous head 
upon venerable shoulders —Carolinian 


A Commission has been designated by the Secretary 
of the Navy to examine thoroughly the coal and tim- 
ber lands of the Deep River country in North Caroli 
na, and to report upon the expediency of establishiag, 
at some point in that state, workshops for the con- 
struction of engines, boilers, and other machinery, for 
naval vessels 


An Ornithological Committee on Poultry was last 
week appointed for the Maryland State Agricultural 
Society, by Mr Merry man, the President. The names 
of the Committee-men were Parrett, Dove, Partridge, 
bird, and Robin. 


Retaining Letters,—The people of New Orleans 
have initiated an important movement by circulating 
a wemorial to Congress, asking for an act to puuish 
people who deliberately retain letters taken from the 
Post- office by mistake, or who get possession of those 
belonging to others through a similarity of name. Tae 
inemorial cites cases where great damage has resulwd 
by this abuse of privilege. There is not a city in the 
country, perhaps, in which we do not find duplicated 
pames Without number, and those who are so naforta- 
nate as to bear a vhame common to others, are some- 
times greatly annoyed by the loss of letters or delay 
in returning them to the VPost-office after they have 
been taken out by mistake. A penalty is required to 
enforce the retura of all such letters. 


Mountain Measurement —The highest peak of 
the Llack Mountain in North Carolina, which is the 
highest land east of the Rocky Mountains, has beea 
measured three times by seientifie persons, and the 
results are quite remarkable. Prof. Mitchell meas- 
ured it in 1855, and Prof. Guyot in 1856; the first re- 
ported the hight to be 6,708 feet, the latter's figures 
were 6,709 feet Major J.C. Turner measured it last 
year, and reported the elevation to be 6,711 feet. The 
first two were barometrical movements; the third was 
made with the spirit level. 


Effeet of Tobacco onthe Mouth.—Both smoking 
and chewing produce marked alterations in the most 
expreesive features of the face. The lips are closed 
by a circular muscle, which completely surrounds 
them and forms their pulpy fullness. Now, every 
musele of the body is developed in precise ratio with 
its use, as most young men know—they endeavor to 
develop and inercase their muscle in the gymnasium. 
In spitting and holding the eigar in the ‘mouth this 
muscle is In constant use; hence the coarse appear- 
ance and irregular development of the lips, when 
——— to the rest of the features, in chewers and 
smokers. The eye loses its natural fire, and becomes 
dull and lurid ; it is unspeculative and unappreciative ; 
it answers not before the world; its owner gazes va- 
cantly, and often repels conversation by his stupidity. 
— Ne al pel. 


Onslaught upon the Swine.—The City Inspector 
is in the midst of a raid upon the swine, about tea 
thousand of them being kept in this city south of 
Kighty-sixth street. About half the number have 
been removed, and the proper officers are directing 
their energies against the rest. Property holders are 
largely interested in this matter; for so long as the 
upper portion of this island is occupied by squatters 
and overspread with hog-peng, purchasers aud tenants 
will scck their residenees in Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
and eleewhere. 


Ameriean Diplomats in Paris.—The Paris corre- 
spondent of the National Era, writing on the 24th of 
June, says 

“Mr. Pickens, our new Minister to Russia, is still 
here, making purchascs for his house at St. Peters- 
borg, for which place he expects to leave in the course 
of six or eight days 

“General Dodge and family will soon be here, on 
their way home. Mrs. Dodge, who has greatly suf- 
fered from the effects of the bad climate of Spain, will 
spend a few weeks at some watering-place, to recruit 
ber health before sailing for the United States 

“R. D. Owen is also expected here ; his family pro- 
poses sailing direct from Naples.” 


The Route to the Pacifie.—The discovery of gold 
on Frazer's River has settled it beyond dispate that 
the feasible route for a railroad to the Pacific is to be 
from Lake Superior and St. Paul, by the valley of the 
Upper Missouri to Puyet’s Sound. Iu relation to the 
Asiatie trade, it is worth mentioning that the Straits 
of De Fuca are four hundred and sixty-nine miles 
nearer Shanghai in China than San Franciscois. A 
round trip, taking in Shanghai and Jeddo, in Japan, 
would be one thousand miles longer if the point of 
departure was San Francisco, than if it was De Fuea. 
Still another cause which might divert the course of 
population is a low temperature But the average 
temperature at the mouth of the Frazer River, which 
is a few miles north of Lellingham’s Bay, is 50°, 
about the same as New York. Snow is rarer there 
than here, periods of extreme severity are unknown, 
and eo fer as climate is conecrned, the winter is little 
more than a wet season, with little or no frost. 


Fall of Slave Preperty.—Slaves down South have 
fallen in price; “ great bargains” in flesh are reported 
in the papers \ Mobile paper states that the sheriff 
of Sumpter county sold a batch of five. A woman 





} about 35 years of ave, with three children nearly large 
nough to begin work, brought $1 f A boy, rath- 
rordipary in appearance, 215 ears old, sol i for $1.00, 

end a girl about 22 years old with her ehild, brought 
$1,002 Very few ‘atte nded the sale, and fewer still 
can prepared to buy 


€ced Health of Besten.—The inortality of Boston 


rtill continues below the average of previous years 
Vorthe weck ending Saturday, sixty-eight deaths oe- 
curred. of whom 14 died of consumption, 5 of cholera 
infant >of typhoid fever, ete. In Ward Seven, 1% 
deaths ocenurreo, and in Ward Six not one Thirty of 
the dvaths were children of five years and under, 
wil ere fifty years and upward, inelading two 





Twenty-nine of the deaths were por- 


ps of American jwirentuge, and thirty nine of fore ign 


pare it 
Departure of Misstonarics. gi gry re- 
livious services We perform d on board the ship 
I yesterday, on the oecasion of the departure of 


ey. N : larria, ife and child, and Miss Calesta Vin- 
d to Rangoon, in Burmah, under the 
s ofthe American Baptist Free Missionary So- 


1 
j 
} 
ton, ¥V ho proecce 


ciety. Rev. Mr. Hutehins of Roxbury couducted the 
eerviees, in whieh Rev. C. K. Colver of Charlestown, 
Rev. Meesre. Hall, Dewer, and Goodwin of New York, 


Rev. Mr. Murdock of the Bowdoin square church, 
Boston, Rev Phineas Stowe, and Rev. Mr. Harris, the 
departing missionary, participated. It was state l 
furl rvices persons had re- 


curing the 3 that several voun’ 
he missionary work. 


ea y 
; ecrated themselves to t 
— Boston Trav , Sat. 

Patriotic Eloquenee.—Tie lion. Robert M Mo- 
Tane, late U. S. Commissioner to China, uttered the 
fuilowing enthusiastic ejaculation, in an oration deliv- 

| ered on the fifth of July before the friends of the na- 
tional administration in Hudson, N. Y¥ 

“ We are the Sun Flower of n itions ! and our moth- 
er country is now proud to recognize us as her equal 

| and rival in all the arts of peace and war; we feed her 
| people, we give life to her looms, and in every quar- 
| ter of the world, we offer our wares, and display our 
| flag, in competition with hers.” 


Freestone of Extraordinary Strength,—On the 
21st inst., at the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
| ton, Prof Henry tested the strength of the Albert 
| freestone, which comes from Mary's Point, New Bruas- 


wick. After adjusting the machine, a cube of the 
rueset varicty of this stone was first subjected - = 


crushing force, and found to withstand 9,250 
the inch before giving way. Two cubes of the drab 
or olive variety were then tested, cach of which sus- 
tained the like pressure of 9,250 Ibs. to the square 
inch. Prof. Henry stated that this was the strongest 
freestone (or sandstone) that had ever come under hia 
observation. 
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SpeciaL Notice.—Mr. Joseph H. Ladd is no 
longer connected with this office as publisher. All 
remittances and letters on business should be ad- 
dressed to the‘ Publishers of The Independent,” 
and all communications for the editors, to the 
“Editors of The Independent ;” in both cases at 
No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 


HOW TO STUDY THE SGRIPTURES, 








Tur Word of God, to be read with the high- | 
est profit, should be studied upon system and | 
with diligence. 
to little purpose, because they are opened at | 
hap-bazard in a passive and perhaps listless 
frame of mind, so that only some chance im- 
pression is received from them; or because | 
they are read by measure—so many verses or 
chapters a day, thus taxing the attention and | 
the memory without incorporating the sub- | 
stance of the word with our living experience. 
Now there are three methods of studying the | 
Bible so as to derive from it the highest bene- 
fit. One is the habit of meditating upon par- 
ticular texts of Scripture with a view to their 
application in our personal life. As the hand 
is busy with the needle, or with such house- 
hold affairs as do not engross the mind; as 
the labor of the fingers is expended upon 
machinery which goes by mechanical laws 
without constant mental supervision; as 
you work in the field, or walk the streets 
to and from your business, or sit awhile 
in the intervals of worldly care for undisturbed 
reflection ;—if you have at hand some selected 
verse of Scripture to guide your meditations, 
you will be surprised to find how much you 
grow in familiarity with the Word of God, and 
how much you discover in verses you had read 
many times with no special profit. This meth- 
od of improving your knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures has reference mainly to chance moments ; 
when texts can be easily thought of and ap- 
plied to some present nse. 


The Scriptures are often read | 


But the Bible is not a mere book of texts. 
The division into chapters and verses is artifi- 
cial and for convenience. One who would 
master the Scriptures should study them in a 
more deliberate and formal way, with reference 
to particular subjects. For example, the Epis- 
tle to the Romans should be studied as a whole, 
mainly with reference to the doctrines of justifi- 
cation by faith and sanctification through the 
Spirit, in their connection with the fact of hu- 
man depravity as requiring an atonement under 
the law. The Epistle to the Hebrews should 
be studied mainly with a view to the relation of 
the Jewish ritual to the Christian faith ; espe- 
cially that of the sacrifices and the priesthood 
of the old dispensation to the atonement and 
the priesthood of Christ. The Epistles of John 
should be studied mainly with reference to the 
evidences and the effects of Christian love ; 
that of James with reference to the Christian 
doctrine of works as the fruit and evidence of 
faith. The book of Job and of Ecclesiastes 
should be read as continuous compositions 
whose meaning is learned only at the end of 
each. This study of the Bible by subjects— 
or atopical investigation of the Scriptures as | 
distinguished from textual meditation, may be | 
greatly aided by a paragraph Bible. 

| 





There remains, however, in addition to the 
study of texts and subjects, the study of the 
Bible as a whole, in its unity asa progressive 
revelation, in its completeness as a finished 
revelation. This may be best accomplished 
with the simple aid of a concordance or a good 
reference Bible, which enables one to compare | 
Spiritual things with spiritual. The roots of | 
the New Testament are imbedded in the Old; 
the New Testament is the flower of the Old; | 
and there is no more delightful nor profitable | 
study than this investigation of Scripture 
Scripture. ~ 

He who diligently studies the Word of God | 
in these three methods, will not only grow in | 
the knowledge of Christ, but will make sensi- 
ble progress toward the perfection or complete- | 
ness of that knowledge. The means of such | 
progressive knowledge are within the reach of 
every Christian. 

In a well-furnished pastor’s library are scores 
of volumes in different tongues, which form his 
apparatus for the critical study of the Scriptures. 
These are important for his purposes in pursu- 
ing the investigation of words and of doctrines. 
But such a voluminous apparatus of criticism 
does not enter at all into the wants of the 
Christian who would be well instructed in the 
Bible. A good text-book, which one may pre- 
pare for himself, a paragraph Bible and a re- 
ference Bible or concordance, make up all the 
necessary apparatus for suck a study of the 
Bible as will make one at home with it in 
every part. If one wishes to go beyond this, 
the best class of books are those which illus- 
trate and elucidate manners and customs, his- 
torical or local allusions, and so make clear the 
meaning of the words of Scripture ; for when 
the meaning of the words is clearly ascertained 
the prayerful meditations of a willing mind are 
the best interpreter of doctrine. 

Such a study of the Bible may be greatly 
promoted by the judicious use of comment and 
exposition in the family reading of the Scrip- 
tures. The head of every family should be 
the priest and prophet of his own household ; 
and should prepare himself by the study of 
God's Word to give useful hints and applica- 


by | 


| respect to Christ as the Creator ! 





tions of the same, in the daily reading of th 
Word. ‘These should always be simple and 


brief. This knowledge of the Scriptures may | 


also be increased by the discipline and discus- 
sions of a good Bible Class. Even where there 
is no teacher to guide the thoughts of others by 
his own careful preparation, the discussion of 
divine truth by those who have meditated 


apart,and who bring their several gatherings © 
into the common stock, cannot fail to be profi- | 


table to all. It is of the first importance to the 


younger members of every church that they 


should associate themselves fer such a study 
of the Word of God. A still further gain in 


personal knowledge may be realized by a care- | 


ful preparation of the mind for instructing 
others in divine truth. The best teacher is 
himself the best scholar—always a wakeful 
and diligent student of that which he aims to 
teach. The office of teaching in a Sabbath 
school should not be lightly assumed. To pre- 
sent right views of truth so as to interest and 
engage the youthful mind in the pursuit of it, 
is a difficult and responsible task. But he who 
addresses himself to this with proper earnest- 
ness, will find his own growth in Christian 
knowledge proportioned to his efforts to im- 
part that knowledge to others, 


WAS CHRIST THE CREATOR! 





We are quite willing to give place to the 
following communication from “a Unitarian 
Subscriber.” The fact that a person of intel- 
ligence who holds the old-fashioned “ Unita- 
rianism,” reads with critical care the devotion- 
al and hortatory articles of this journal, is an 
encouraging indication that the spirit of free 
and candid investigation is getting the better 
of sectarian and traditional prejudice. We 
are glad to have from such a source a frank de- 
claration of what “ Unitarianism” is, and of the 
Scriptural evidences upon which it claims to 


rest; for when we really know what one be- 
) 


lieves it is easy to test that faith by the Word 
of God. We will therefore give the commu- 
nication of this Unitarian subscriber in his own 


words, and then apply to it the text of Scrip-.| 


ture. 
Kineston, Mass., July 9th. 
Eprtors or THe INDEPENDENT : 
_In The Independent of July 8th, an article on the 
sixth page, entitled “‘ Preaching Christ,’ seems to 


me so contrary to the teachings of the whole Bible, | 


that I cannot refrain from noticing it. 

It is affirmed in that article that “ Christ made 
the sea, the sun, the moon, and the stars.” Was 
it Jesus who created these things, or was it not 
rather the Supreme God—Jehovah—the Creator 
and the Father of Jesus? 

The passages in the Bible are almost innumera- 
ble which assert the supremacy of God and the de- 
pendence of Christ. Jesus always declares that 
his power is derived from God, and denies that he 
is the very God. The passage in the Ist chap- 
ter of John’s Gospel is clear when fairly interpret- 
ed. “All things were made by him”—by whom? 
By God. “In him,” i.e. in God, “ was life,” ete. 
“The word was made flesh” —i.e. the wisdom of God 
or the power of God was manifested in Jesus. 
Philo cells Moses “the Divine logos’—and the 
high priest “ a logos"—he docs not mean by that 
to call them God. 

From Genesis to Revelation God is declared to 
be sole Creator. ‘ He created the heavensand the 
earth”—Ps. viii. ‘“* When I consider thy heavens,” 
ete.—Gen.x. 12. “ He hath made theearth by Azs 
power, he hath established the world by his wis- 
dom,” ete. 

Matt. v. 45: “ That ye may be the children of 
your Father who is in heaven—for Ae maketh his 
sun,” ete. Matt. xi. 25: “ At that time Jesus an- 
swered and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth,” etc. Was he addressing him- 
self? Acts iv. 24: “Lord, thou art God who 
hast made,” ete. Acts xvii. 24: “ God, that 
made the world,” ete. Rev. xiv. 7: ‘ Worship 
Him that made heaven,” ete. It was Jehovah— 
the God of the Jews and the Father of Jesus, who 
made all things. 

The concluding sentence of that article contains, 
I believe, an untrue statement as it stands—** God 
over all, blessed for ever.” 

1. That sentence is a dorology, and Paul did 
not offer doxologies to Christ but to God. 

2. Tischendorf and other able critics edit the 
sentence with a full period after Come, and it 
reads thus—‘ God, who is over all, be blessed for 
ever. Amen.” 

3. It is to be remembered that in the Arian 
Controversy about the Trinity, this text was not 
adduced in its support. A significant fact. 


and dependence of Jesus. 
ing of himself.” ‘To sit on my right hand and 
on my left, is not mine lo give.” 
who gave them me is greater than all.” “The 
head of every man is Christ—and the head of 
Christ is God.” “ Why callest thou me good—or 
the God?’ ‘Do ye say that I blaspheme be- 
cause I.say that I am the Son of God?” “ And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto Aim 
that put al/ things under him, that God may be all 
in all.” 

These are only a very few proofs of the truth 
of Unitarianism. And Iam 

A UNiTarian Suspscriper. 


It is worthy of note that the writer of the 


above, by appealing throughout to the Bible, | 
recognizes its authority as supreme and final | 


upon the question at issue. We have to do, 
then, not with a question of philosophy or of 


| theology, but simply with a question of inter- 


pretation :—W hat do the Scriptures teach—not 
as to the natare of Christin general, nor even as 
to the whole subject of his divinity—but with 


? 


It is also to be noted that our correspondent 


does not dispute the genuineness of the first | 
Indeed, since it has 
been shown that this very chapter was quoted | 


chapter of John’s Gospel. 


in the first half of the second century as a part 


'of the received canon, (see Basilides in Hip- | 
| polytus) the labors of the ‘Tubingen school to 


prove that this Gospel was written after the 
Apostelic age, may be considered at an end. 
And when we keep in mind that one principal 
argument of that school against the apostolic 


origin of this Gospel is its strong assertion of | 


the incarnation of the divinity in Christ, we must 
accept an admission of its genuineness by an 
avowed Unitarian as highly significant. Our 
correspondent admits that Jesus was the Logos 
spoken of by John ;—‘ the Word made flesh.” 
He resorts, however, to the old-fashioned Uni- 
tarian argument that the Word denotes an at- 
tribute. His examples from Philo, however, 


are singularly unfortunate for his purpose ; | 


since both Moses and the High Priest were 
persons. Of course, Philo does not “mean to 
call them God” any more than those who 
speak of Daniel Webster as “ god-like,” mean 
that he was altogether divine in attributes or 
in character. But Philo does apply the term 
Logos to persons and not to attributes, and a 
person who in any sense represented God he 
styled a divine logos. 

Now John teaches that the true Logos, the 
one perfect representative of God, to whom 
alone the name can be fully applied, was “ in 


the beginning with God, and was God.” That 
he speaks of a person is plain, not only from 
such usage as we find in Philo, but from the 
whole connection ; for he immediately affirms 
that “all things were made by him.” The at- 
tempt of our correspondent to change the sub- 
ject here, and to make the “ Him” refer direct- 
ly to God instead of the Logos, is in violation 
of the grammatical structure of the passage, 
and of the whole tenor of the context. 

We are immediately told that this same Cre- 
ator, by whom all things were made, was the 
Light of men. Who was this? It is added 
that John “ was not that Light.” Now would 
any one imagine that John was God the Fath- 
er? Men did suppose John to be the Christ; 
but “he was not that Light, but was sent to 
bear witness of that Light.” Of whom did 
John bear witness? Of Jesus; therefore Jesus 
was “the Light of men,” but the “ Light of 
men” (v. 4) is the same person by whom (v. 3) 
“all things were made.” ‘The tenth verse set- 
tles that point; He, that is Christ the true 
Light, of whom John gave testimony—* he was 
in the world, AND THE WORLD WAS MADE BY 
Him.” Is it possible for language to declare 
more plainly and strongly that Christ was the 
Creator of all things ? 





The assertion of our correspondent that 
| * Jesus always declares that his power is de- 
| vived from God,” does not accord with the facts 
pot the New ‘Testament. Christ affirms his 
| power to raise himself from the dead, and per- 
| forms miracles by his own power, without call- 
1 ing upon God. We know of ng instance in 
which “ he denies that he is the very God.” 

The reasoning of our correspondent upon 

| the doxology is a curiosity of logic. 


Under 
his first head he begs the question as to wheth- 
| er Paul offered a doxology to Christ as God. 
| Under the second he resorts to a new punctua- 


| tion. But Tischendorf, in his latest recension, 


' 
| has revoked so many of his former emenda- 


tions, that we may well hesitate to accept his 

authority as final. As to the third point, the 
| omission of this argument in the remnants or 
| fragments of the Arian controversy which have 
| 
! 


never adduced, 


| so ably argued by Trinitarians, that it was not 
necessary for our correspondent to quote their 
proof-texts in its support. 

We do not enter here into the full discussion 
of the divinity of Christ ; but confining our- 
selves to the point first raised, we prove that 
Christ was the Creator by these words of Paul : 


blood, even the forgiveness of sin; who is the 
image of the invisible God, the first-born of 
every creature [i.e. having prerogative and 
headship overevery creature]: for by him were 
all things created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers; all things were created by him and 
for him.” Surely, then, we must believe that 
Christ made the sea, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. 





e 

COSTLY CHURCH-EDIFICES. 
We have printed in another column a commu- 
nication from Iowa upon the “ costliness of church- 
edifices ; and we refer to it here, both to give em- 
phasis to its general principles, and to correct its erro- 
neous comments upon the new Tabernacle church. 
It does not seem to have occurred to the writer that 
the “ spacious suit of parlors,” so far from being 
en expensive, exclusive, aristocratic arrangement, 
is a democratic and popularizing feature, designed 
to reproduce as far as possible the social unity of 
the primitive Christians. So far from being “a 
departure from the teachings of Christ and the 
apostles, and the practice of early Christians,” this 
arrangement grews out of a desire to carry those 
teachings into full effect, and to reproduce that 





| tions of the Christian spirit. 
Upon Bible authority | assert the derived power | 


“The Son ean do noth- | 


“My Father | 


practice in one of the most important manifesta- 
If anything is appa- 
rent upon the face of the New Testament with re- 
gard to the early Christian life, it is that the dis- 
ciples of Christ were drawn into a more intimate 
social communion by reason of their common re- 
ligious faith. They did not meet exclusively for 
worsbip, but met also upon the basis of Christian 
friendship as members of a higher community. 
The Agapé, or Love-Feast, was both an embodi- 
ment and an expression of the fraternizing spirit of 
the primitive Christians. While Christianity did 
| not abolish all social distinctions, nor require a 
secular and social communism, it did produce a 
| certain freedom and equality of social intercourse 
| through the higher affinities of Christian love. No 
| one can read the New Testament with his eye upon 
| the social communion of believers, and not feel 
that there has been in later times a sad departure 
in this respect from the primitive model. 

In small communities where neighborly feeling 
prevails, and social intercourse is but little re- 
strained by artificial distinctions, it is easy to 
maintain a somewhat familiar interchange of 
| Christian courtesy and sympathy among members 
of the same church. Butin large cities, where 
social barriers are distinctly marked, where neigh- 
borly intercourse is almost unknown, where 
changes of residence are frequent, and the de- 
mands upon time are so various and urgent that 
each individual becomes absorbed in his own af- 
fairs, it is extremely difficult to keep up that com- 

munity of interest and of intercourse which is so 
important in a church of Christ. This cannot be 
accomplished merely through the stated meetings 
| for religious worship. Neighborhood meetings 
| and social church-meetings at private houses, so 
common in the country, are hardly practicable in 
the city, where so many live in boarding-houses 
or in circumstances which do not permit them to 
reciprocate the courtesy of others. If therefore 
Christians in large cities would enjoy social com- 
munion as members of one church, they must 
have some common place of reunion, where all 
will feel at home. It is for this purpose that the 
social parlors referred to are designed. The ar- 
rangement is by no means original with the Tab- 
erpacle church. It has been in successful opera- 
tion for years in the Plymouth church of Brook- 
lyn, and in many other churches. We are sur- 
prised that it is not knewn and appreciated in 
Iowa. We regard it as a most important arrange- 
ment for the social and spiritual life of a church, 
and we believe it will soon come to be 
regarded as an essential part of a church- 
edifice. Suppose that once in a week or a 
fortnight a Ladies’ Sewing Circle should meet in 
such apartments for some charitable object, and 
that in the evening of the same day, the members 
of the church generally and the pastor should be 
present to cultivate an acquaintance as members 
of the same Christian congregation, and that after 
a season of free social intercourse the assembly 
hould be dismissed with appropriate religious ex- 








come down to us, is no evidence that it was | 
The official subordination of the Messiah— | 


the incarnate Logos—to the Father in the work | 
of redemption, is a point so fully believed and | 


“In whom we have redemption through his | 


-_ —-— — ere 


| ercises ;—how far would all this be “ a departure ! 


| from the precepts of Christ and his apostles”? 
| Suppose that once or twice a year, a special church 

festival should be held in these same rooms, and 
| the members of the church should come together 
as one family, to enjoy fruits and flowers, to speak 
and to sing of the goodness of God, and to teach 
children that the house of God is not a gloomy 
castle but a cheerful home of love and good-will, 
—how far would this be “a departure from the 
practice of the early Christians.” Suppose, also, 
that such a festival should be made to yield a pe- 
cuniary return—say to furnish the mecting-house, 
or perhaps to build a meeting-house in Ilowa— 
wherein would such a use of money be contrary to 
the Gospel? It is evident that our correspondent 
entirely misapprehends the style, character, and 
uses of social parlors in connection with a church- 
edifice. 

As to the costliness of such edifices, his general 
remarks are good, butthey need some qualification. 
For example, he lays down the genera! proposition 
that “the application of large sums of money on 
a single church-building is a sin ;”’ and in another 
place he specifies “from fifty to a hundred thou- 
sand dollars” as an extravagant sum to be expend- 
ed upon one such edifice. But suppose that the 
naked cost of the ground whereon to build a house 
of worship in a central and convenient location is 
fifty thousand dollars ; and the cost of the plainest 
structure that can be erected, of suitable dimen- 
sions, is forty thousand more ;—would “ the appli- 
cation of this large sum ox & single church” bea 
sin? Would even the adduion of five or ten thou- 
sand to give an aspect of beauty and good taste to 
the building be extravagant ? 

We are thoroughly opposed to “ extravagance” 
in chureh-building, and have often, of late, lifted 
up a remonstrance against it. But it is not archi- 
tectural beauty which involves an extravagant 
outlay of money. As the Tabernacle church is 
specified by our correspondent, we have taken 


learn that the cost of the building will be thirty 
thousand dollars less than that of the Puten 
church on Twenty-ninth street and Fifth avenue, 
| and forty thousand dollars less than that of the 
new Brick church (Dr. Spring’s.) In each case we 


the land. Yetthe new Tabernacle is one of the 
finest specimens of architecture in the city of New 
York. By the use of interior pillars at a small re- 
lative sacrifice of sittings, the cost of the buiiding 
is much reduced, while its beauty is greatly en- 
hanced. Yet one not versed insuch matters might 
regard this very feature which combines beauty 
and economy, as a special “extravagance.” We 
learn that the available sitting room in this house 
| will be one-third greater than in either of the 
| houses above-named, and that the average cost of 
sittings will be from thirty to forty per cent. less 
| than inthose. The beauty of the building is in 
its massive simplicity. There is, however, a most 
| desirable reform which we trust this building will 
| do something to inaugurate ; we refer to the own- 
| ership of the church-edifice throughout by the 
| ecclesiastical society worshiping therein. The 

real cause of the evils to which our correspond- 
ent alludes, is not the cost of church-edifices, but 
the fact that they are often built, as a matter 
of speculation, and are encumbered with debt 
and with individual ownerships. When a house 
of worship is built upon credit, to be paid for from 
the sale of pews, or by subscriptions which create 
alien upon the pews, there is always danger that 
the church worshiping in such a house will be- 
come exclusive, aristocratic, formal, and that 
individual pew-owners will attempt to control the 
utterances of the pulpit. But when the society 
owns its house and rents its pews from year to 
year, both evils are in a great measure avoided. 
So, too, a heavy debt upon a church-edifice, by re- 
quiring a high rate of pew-rent, tends to create an 
aristocratic and dictatorial caste ina church. But 
when men of wealth, through love for Christ and 
the souls of men, come forward and pay uncondi- 
tionally five or ten thousand dollars apiece to build 
a house not for their private ownership and man- 
agement, but for the use of a Christian church in 
the worship of God, then all such evil is averted. 
We have not learned whether in this respect the 
new Tabernacle will take the common, low, com- 
mercial, pew-selling attitude, or the noble, inde- 
pendent, self-sustaining, spiritual attitude of owns 
mg iself free from debt. We trust that it will not 
stop short of this high dignity and power. 

As to the wants of lowa, we are happy to urge 
those anew upon our readers, and to make another 
appeal in behalf of that great enterprise of church- 
building in which the American Congregational 
Union is engaged. But we would modestly sug- 
gest that churches in this region which have con- 
tributed largely to build houses of worship in the 
West, are not likely to be encouraged in the work 
by such unintelligent and unmerited criticisms as 
those which we publish from Iowa. 








-e 
SPEECH 
OF FACT, 


FIGURES OF AND FIGURES 


We should never presume to question the 
authority of The Evangelist upon figures of rheto- 
ric, to which it is known to give special attention, 
and in which it has attained a certain pre-eminence. 
But we cannot suffer our own accuracy in the dull 
figures of arithmetic to be called in question, 
without vindicating The Independent in all figures 
of fact. The Evangelist of last week had an article 
on the finances of the Tract Society so marvelously 
identical with that which appearedin The Observer 
of the week previous, that it must be a downright 
plagiarism, or both articles were manufactured by 
the same official hand at the Tract House. Most 
of the errors of this editorial, common to these two 
journals, were exposed by us last week, when we 
confronted the assertions of The Observer with 
the official statements of The Messenger. There is 
one, however, which calls for special notice. The 
Evangelist asstris that in calculating the cost of 
publication and the receipts from sales we have 
“omitted all the Society's 


an important item of the Society's business. 
we have not omitted the periodicals. And we 
now call upon The Evangelist in Christian candor 
to publish the following from page 27 of the last 
report, as a fair specimen of the accuracy of our 
statement concerning the profits of the Society : 
“Receipts for sales, including $49,352 for the 

American Messenger, Botschafter, and Child's 

Paper - - - - - $262,910 
Paid for paper, printing, binding, repair 

on machinery, engraving, translating, 

copyright, Bibles, preparing Family 

Christian Almanac, assistance in edit- 

ing Child’s Paper and German Mes- 

senger, and for articles inserted in the 


Society's periodicals - - - 187,501” 


Profits for the year - - - $75,409 

In the abstract of the annual report the cost of 
manufacture for the year was stated at $186,922. 
This includes the cost of all the periodicals; and 
the receipts from periodicals are included in the 
sales; and yet the Society realized $75,000 over 
the cost of all manufactured during the year. Its 
profits upon the cost of what was actually sold 
were of course much greater. It is impossible to 
set aside these figures. It will be impossible long 
to blind the public as to their import. 

The Evangelist repeats the etatement that the 





salaries of Secretaries, etc., should be charged to 


book-account. If we had said that, it would have 
been slander. We ask again, are those gentlemen 
willing to be represented as mere commercial 
- agents, living on the profits ef sales? 


Our 


CURRENT TOPICS, AND MISCELLA- 
~ NEOUS CGLORED MATTERS. 





Correspondence. 


By Gur English Correspondent. 


Independence-Day in England. 
EnGuanp, July 9, 1858. 

First in place, as in dignity, among our topics we 
place the reeord of the celebration of Independence- 
Day in England. Sunday being the fourth, the fes- 
tivities were deferred to the next day. At Liverpool, 
of course, were gay banners, a pleasant féte at the 
Zoological Gardens, end a numerously-attended din- 
ner. with outpourings of e'oquence and of other 
sparkling matters. The American Association of Lon- 
don dined at that celebrated gathering-place, the Lon- 
don Tavern ; where about one hundred and fifty gen- 
tlemen eat down, under the presidency of General R. 
B. Campbell, U.S. Consul in London. Your corre- 
spondent has also heard, by mere chance, of a cele- 
bration ata village in a rural district, where one or 
two Americans were located. 

There were two er three observable things at the 





some pains to ascertain its relative cost; and we | 


speak of the cost of the building only, apart from | 


London celebration ; the most remarkable being that 


the Americans present appeared to think the gather- | 


ing waseo very remarkable, as being in England. 
This is a fallacy “bred in the bone’ of Americans; 
or is a case of what Romish divines call Invincible 
Ignorance. So that it is a mere waste of words to say 
here, what is the literal fact, namely,—that if Amer- 
icans were to weary out the Ringers of every parish 


in England—and it takes a good deal to weary | 


| these bell-ringing enthusiasts; if the air were filled 
through the long day with the music of the merry 
peals ; if all the fireworks in England were exhaust 
ed in lighting up the sky at night ; and if all the mu- 
sicians wearied their elbows and exhausted their lungs 


in honor of the immortal Fourth,—there would be no 


State. 
but not incredulous free and enlightened citizens, who 
will insist upon having the British to be anti-Ameri- 
can! Yet here is his excelleney Mr. Dallas fancying 
“it would have been thought discourteous and intru- 
sive a few years since.” And here is another cour- 
teous American citizen arguing that England is proved 
to be free by this London ¢elebration. 

Not quite so remarkable, but yet to be noted, is thie 
unqualified eulogium passed by the Chairman on thie 
President of the United States, who, he said, having 
evinced his anxiety to do justice to all parties. He had 
cult questions ;—through the Kansas and Mormon diffi- 
culties, and that of the Right of Search question. By 
his fixedness of character he had achieved these suc- 
cesses ; and by his sagacious policy he had stayed sec- 
tional agitation! The facts being so, then huge injus- 
tice has been done to the President ; who, in England, 
has never had credit for anxiety to do justice to Kan- 
sas; and the fact of his settlement of the Mormon dif- 
ficulty has been altogether suppressed. Of the Right 
of Search question, Mr. Dallas is reported to have ex- 
pressed himself thus : 


little difficulty to contend with in reference to certain 
proceedings on the coasts of the United States, and in 
the West Indian seas 
one of the militia diplomatists, was charged to act re- 
cently. 
referring to it more closely, was intimately connnect- 
ed with the principles of the American Revolution. 
It was the necessity of maintaining, on behalf of the 
great American people, as a vast community, the inde- 
pendence of their flag (tumultuous cheers ) Well, he 
was not going to argue the matter, because it had 
been argued over and over again ; but he liked, onthe 
4th of July, to announce to his countrymen that the 
right of visiting and searching American vessels on 
the high seas, in time of peace, was frankly and finally 
ended (great cheers) It was only just, however, at 
the time he was able to announce this gratifying fact, 
that it ought te be accompanied by the assurance that 
the termination of the question for which they had 
struggled for half a century had been brought about 


edgment (loud cheers. )” 


In making this statement Mr. Dallas has anticipated 
all the sources of English information, nothing having 
been eaid either in Parliament or by the press. It 
would seem to be a fair inference from this report, that 
the right of visit, even to verify nationality, is surren- 
dered. If it be so, without qualifications, then it 
The American flag to the use of any pirate or 
man stealer ; and, under it, impunity for the greatest 
outrages against humanity. This, truly, is a strange 
announcement, as “a gratifying fact” for a Fourth-of- 
July celebration in London. 

Three days eince, there was a notice in London of 
strong-armed pirates in the Mediterranean ;—should 
these subtle Greeks do a little trade with American 
ships, they will know how to protect themselves, by 
the application of the American doctrine. The same 
convenient process of an “ independent flag,” will cer- 
tainly be resorted to in the Eastern seas ere long ; and 
one might almost be indulged to hope, that American 


means 


commerce, certain to grow in the Eastern seas, will 





have the benefit of this new United States law of im- 
punity to pirates, in virtue of a flag 


characteristic of this celebration 
| porters were beaten, and, for once, could not conquer 
time and space. Dr. Mackay gave the toast, “ Amer- 
ican Literature,’ now, he said, on a par with that of 
England! Dr. Mackay is evidently come gratefully 
warm from American hospitalities to this Anglo-Am- 
erican celebration. 


The newspaper re- 


The Colered Race 


Are filling a very large 
of the world just now Hindoos, Afri- 
cane, file along in endless procession. 
The latest news from China gives no hint of an ap- 
proaching settlement ; and those who held the Chinese 
war to be both a blunder and a crime, find matter con- 
firmatory of their estimate. Private letters speak of 


space on the stage 
Chinese, 


seeming 








periodicals.” If | 
these were omitted, a weighty charge would 
lie against the Administration for suppressing | 
But | 


a certain degree of uneasiness in Canton. 

There is no great or startling news from India ; but 
indications of continued trouble and difficulty. The 
many deaths from sun-stroke are painfully significant. 
Protracted disturbance and guerilla warfare, wasting 
to the native villagers, and exhausting to the British 
troops, appear to be quite certain. The day of order. 
ly civil government for India is not very near. 
Were it not that sensibility has been blunted bya rep- 


| etition and continuance of striking events, the fall 


of Calpee, and the previous march and conflicts of the 
emall army under Sir Hugh Rose, would cause univer- 
eal surprise and admiration. Calpee is a strong fort- 
ress, forty miles southwest of Cawnpore. It was the 
center of that finely organized Gwalior Contingent, 
which, it will remembered, struck the uncautious Gen- 
éral Windham so heavily, almost fatally at Cawnpore, 
where he was to hold watch and ward while Sir Colin 
Campbell went to the final rescue at Lucknow. The 
march and the conflicts, and the final capture, are alto- 
gether marvelous. Sir Hugh Rose was thrice strick- 
en from his horse, by the terrible sun-arrows. His force 
consisted of 5,000 men. 


While the new Slave-trade, and the Right of Visit, 
have been topics of animated discussion, a cognate 
subject has been brought up, in the matter of Chinese 
emigration. The Celestials would seem destined to 
reciprocate the invasion of the central flowery land. The 
Chinese Coolie-trade has been the subject both of dis- 
cussion and of legislation in the British Parliament ; 
and some striking Returns have been received. Two 
facts come out prominently from these Returns. First, 
that the efforts of the British Gevernment to regulate 
this emigration and protect the emigrants when in 
the British colonies, have not been altogether unsuo- 





ceseful ; in proof of whick the case of the Mauritius ; 


by a degree of honorable candor on the part of the | 


| 


| their wages were a dollar for 10 hours 


more objection in England than there is in the old Bay | 
That is a strong fact, which Jews will believe, | 


been elected on a party platform, had nevertheless | 


brought them (the United States) through many diffi- | 


~~ ae 
—‘‘the Mauratious,” which had a bad eminena 
cruelty to the negro before the era of cman det ss ” 

“ By the return alluded to it is found eee " 

Mauritius from 1834 to 1856 more than 170 900 the 
emigrants were imported from China, of Shem sae” 
271 were remaining resident in the colony in ng 
that their wages were from 13s. to, on one ... 
sion, 176. a month; and that a coolie o yald —— 
from 200 to 260 rupees in five years. Inthe , " ae 
Lritish Guiana the number imported was 2 5 (0) ee 
1856 the coolies held $40,000 in the Brite 3 ‘a 
Savings Bank ; and on the last return passa Seaman 
paid to the authorities for transmission po bot : 
then £6,033. 


| 
| In Trinidad the number of eo)...” 
ported was 11,000, their wages being 2s 4 3... 
| sides house, garden, and medicine The ens! 
| got £2 or £3 on yearly indenture as bony. 
last return passage 343 coolies deposited £5 
the authorities, and took on their person 
| ing together the sum of £6,289. From th, 
porte he also found that the Chinese . 
the best laborers; that during 1857 
ver cent. of the Chinese emigrants 
con baptized, 5 had married er 
about to marry.” 


Were 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This merely as an example. Then we 
the brit 

ebips engeged in the trace, between China and places 
not Britieh colonics, resort to some of ¢ 
Hlence frightful exe; 

the etatement that “ man preys on ) 
are seduced, kidnapped, or taken by 


fact, that in ord: rto evade 


nort} 
porte of China. 
Mar 

for ‘ - and ther 


imprisoned on board these infernal ships, wher 





die in large numbers ; 
worse than death. 


and some, who do not die, gyi. 


Take ali ¢ X@U pie 


“Sir John Bowring (in a dispatch to Lord Cla: 
con, March 12, 1858,) enclosed statements by Ca 
+ poney ot une bark New Margaret, who stat 
there were at the time of bis visit six a! 
' eoolies at Swatow, viz two American, on p 
one Danish, one Norwegian, and one Chilian, that ¢ 
Chinese are brought down from the ville 
false pretenses ; that if they fall sick on 
ships they are landed on the beach to di 
there; that in Double Island he found many 
eo Janded: that be counted on the beach aixt: 
| bodice, and eaw several who were dying from } 
Some of these were said to have been Janded fr 
American Captain Boney was 
formed that there was on board a Danish al 
of thirty coolies, who had been engaged to 
in one cf the neighboring islands, when they 
found themselves placed on board that vessel, | 
| their wives and families in ignorance of their 
Lord Elgin, in a report dated Amoy, 6th Mar 
in allusion to this case at Sw itow ‘The Kev. \ 
Burne, the missionary, stated that he visited a shed 
Double sland, where he found Be VE 
charged from corpees a 
etate of de composition, one still surviving.’ Some of 
the corpse 8 had be en devour: d by dogs und ther ani 
| mals on the island. There was no guarant for th 
gor d treatment of the coolies after they were landed 
at Cuba. There was evidence to show that the sery 
tude to which the y were there subjected was, under 
the name of free-emigration labor, nuthing but practi 
; cal slavery. In fact, no matter what might be the 
| contract which was entered inte with the coolies on 
| the Chinese coast, their futur: would 
be one of w mitigated slave ry 


vease] 


n C ihe 
some vessel—six of them 


position in Cuba 


The late Administration appears to have done ite 
duty in this matter, and to have accumulated im- 
portant facts. Dr. Bowring would be certain not to 

do this kind of work negligently 


Since making the 
long and interesting statement, from which’ these facts 
are cited, the young Ear] of Carnarvon has introduced 
| a Bill, the object of which is to tighten the grasp of 
The 
preamble of this bill, which has passed the House of 
Lords, recites that “ grave abuses and eufferings con- 
tinue to prevail in connection with the Chinese pas- 
senger trade,” and enacts that it shall not be lawful for 
any British ship to carry Chinese emigrants to any 


} 
j 
| 
| 


the law upon British captains and ship-owners. 





| 


It was a matter in which he, as | 


| and owners 


place not being within the British dominions. Ships 


“They all knew that they had recently had some | so employed wiil be forfeited, and the master, officers, 


be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 


“ Chinese emigrants” will be taken to be any natives 


| of Asia, not being bona fide cabin passengers or aes- 


Now, that was a little point which, without | 


| 
| 


men, who shall be shipped from any Chinese port on 
any voyage of more than seven days’ duration, as de- 
elared by proclamation of the Governor of Hongkong. 
Domestic will not be deemed emigrants. 
The act will come into force from a day to be proclaim- 
ed by the Governor of Hongkong not less than eix 
weeks after the date of his proclamation, or if not so 
proclaimed, from the first day of January, 1559 


servants 


The Colored Folk in London. 


It will not be inappropriate to notice here oneof the 
newest institutions in London,—The Strangers’ Home, 
erected last year at a cost of over $60,000 


“On the Sth June, 1857, the first inmates were ad 


British Government, which was worthy of acknowl- | mitted ; and from that date up to May 31, 1858, 495 In- 


| dians, Malays, Chinese, East Africans, Arabs, and South 


| 


Sea Islanders had been lodged and boarded for various 
periods ; the greatest number at any one time having 
been 132, and the least 6; and these men of different 
races lived together harmoniously. The daily average 
of inmates throughout the year had been 55, but dur 
ing the months of November, December, January, and 
February Jast it amounted to 105; during 
months in 1856-57 upwards of 150 Asiaties were daily 
wandering about the streets begging, and the average 
number of Asiatics in the metropolitan workhouses 
was seldom less than 50 ; in 1857 only 
six. * * Sixty-five visits have been paid by the 
Scripture-reader in Hindostanee to ships with lascar 
crews on board. On these occasions he has met and 
spoken to 1,719 Asiatics ; whilst on shore he has met 
and spoken to 252, many having been met, visited, 
and spoken te on several occasions. He has paid 211 
visits to Asiatics sick in hospital, and 44 to those in 
gaol He has been permitted to read the Seriptures 
to Asiaties on 1,070 occasions, scmetimes to individu 

als, at others to parties of from 5 to 20. He has giv 

en away to those who could read and desired a copy 


these 


58 there were 








172 portions of Seripture, and 1,567 tractsin 19 differ- 
ent languages, besides partially instructing 95 to read 
Numbers of Asiaties have called at his private resi 
dence for instruction and advice. He has never met 
with any opposition, but, on the contrary, has invari 
ably been gladly received by all classes. From the 


The remarkable length of the speeches was also a | experience gained duriug the last ten months it has 


been clearly aseertained that with a daily average of 
75 inmates the Home will be a self-s Ipporting estab 
lishment when the present debt on the building and 
premises is paid off ; and, as the working of the inst 

tution has hitherto exceeded all that was anticipated, 
the directors expect that when the Home and the ad 
vantages it offers to Asiatics are better known, it will 


| be resorted to by all who visit England, and become 


not only a self-supporting institution, but a corfort 
and blessing to its inmates, and a great convenience 
and assistance to all who employ Asiatic sailors 

The advantages of the institution are further shown 
by the fact that £346 6s. 6d. in eash, 12 watches, 4 
had been de- 
posited in the office for safety by the lascars; £280 
10s. in cash had been received for clothing from lascar 
crews shipped from the Home 
shipping agent had shipped 537 lascars and Asiatic 


silver whistles, and chains and trinkets 


The excellent lascar 


servants, all (with few exceptions) at good wages 

In its first year this admirable institution has to r 
gret the loses of its philanthropic President, Sir E. N 
Hie was the eldest 
son of the distinguished abolitionist, to whose rare cour 


Buxton, who died three weeks since 


age, ability, and persevering labor the slaves of the 
West Indies were greatly indebted for their freedom 


Africa. 


We have two items of interest from the Cape of 
Good Hope by the last mail 
out on an expedition to the Zambesi, after a fine spirit d 
public meeting at the Cape. The Doctor appears to 
have spoken one of his best speeches. It was full of 
matter, and worthy of a far-seeing and philanthropic 
statesman. A silver box, containing 800 guineas, was 
presented to Dr. Livingstone on the occasion. The 
venerable missionary Morr ar was present, and sketch- 
ed the history of missionary labors in South Africa 
The Governor proposes to arrange the means of regu- 
lar monthly communication between the Cape and the 
new country of the Zambesi. 

The Dutch Boers, to whom was weakly conceded 
“independence” a few years since, are now showing, 
as they have often shown, that by independence they 
mean license to reb and murder the natives. War 
between the Boers and the Basutos is still raging—two 
Basutos towns and two French mission stations had 
been destroyed. The Boers had advanced within sight 
of their enemy's stronghold, where three-fourths of 
them hastily decamped ; the Basutos in the meantime 
had made heavy reprisals on the Boers’ farms, having 
got in their rear. At the request of the President of 
the Boer state, Sir George Grey was about to act a4 
mediator. The Cape Parliament stipulated that the 


Dr. Livingstone had set 





colopy was on no account to be involved in the war, 
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ene Liberia, and the New Slave-Trade. | 
ce 
i ch have at least the grace to be 
a a the new slave-trade. Some of the 
ashamed o show both irritation and mortification at 
a + oom in the House of Lords on the affair of the 
he comments 10 | air of the | 
: anon ap A = a years since, 
ae pi the top!" of slavery, a Paris journal re- 
: as] ie | ja i aL 
peep t “ France had failed to induce the United 
; . : ivili H ” - 
marked, th 3) the paths of civilization!” Now 
tea to walk 10 | | 
Fina has sunk 1h the mire; nevertheless, the en- 

é ag sub | 
— - subverted press, which ean assert and de- 
“oe st ing shrisks from defending “the Institu- 

and ping, $0) 
ore the trale It has not yet occurred to the 
Eyerot » overtures to certain “ religious’ ed- 
Emperor to make | 
I : “ork, who might eome to the help of the 
n New Yor - 


Regina Celi. 


A ress, and to the cause of the Trade and the In- 
is press, Pe @ 
a , These wzuments, done into French, with | 

stitu 101 . 


pint, would be appreciated. 
lating to the very equivocal Pres- 
uvocal “ Republic” of Liberia, 
* President” Roberts is doing a 
= fap s- sg, in couseying native Americans, (called 
ee | i of the new slave-ships, adding 


Parisian polish and 

Some ugly facts r 

ident of the more : 
piring 


frce negt 


ther “free negroes,” contrib- 


= | ae y nished potentate, the slave-sell- 
i] hi, fof Monna 
=vria. 

There have | two or three letters of interest 
from Beyrout lat Some facts strangely con- 
rs with tl y | historic renown of Lebanon; 
Fie wo. 90 ter,“ bids fair to rival Montene- 


me in ge sorder and discontent amongst 
my last that the Christian 
r of the Christian portion of the 


t his business by his lov- 


~ 


ai z ects, and bud teen obliged to take refuge in 
Beyrout. Sinee t he bas been sent back to his 
are ernme the Pasha of this place, with 
several hundred Turkish soldiers, and not a few Druse 
on ars, ‘uv support him. This, I should 
4 ntion, was done agaist the earnest protest of the 
Br Consul-G Mr Moore, who—with no 


jeral civil war all over 
Lebaron would ! rsult However, there has 
to the agents of the 
wrsuaded the insurgents to 


Thanks 


tthe cor Conimissioners sent by the 
harges against the Cuima- 


ep, in the Lebanon, and the 
\meriean missionary of the 
‘ou will probably have had de- 
is not 
irks who are the persecutors ; 


| 

tailed intelligence « this. In this ease it 
the people nor the 

+} » priests 


these are | « Greek Church who are in com- 
muri with Rome, rnd 


some French Jesuits who 
complet with them Under a burning sun, and at a 
moment's notice, Mr Dod was obliged to move off over 
the mountains, with his wife and a young child on a 
journey of eight hours, to the house of a brother mis- 


nary Who lives ut Dhamdon These Jesuits appear 
to have been nearly as merciless as chivalrous border 
Missourians W. 





Commercial and Financial. 


Free Labor vs. Slave Labor. 

‘The voters of Missouri, on the first Monday of Au- 
gust, willagain have the opportunity of advancing 
the interests of that noble State another step toward 
the high elevation to which it is inevitably destined. 
That slavery is unprofitable and a curse to that local- 
ity has been fully demonstrated by Brown, Blair, and 
others, who are boldly and patriotically advocating 
“the rights of white men.” The financial view of 
the matter is having a telling influence among candid 
men of all parties. The most rabid Buchanan Demo- 
erat dare not deny that. Missouri would be vastly ben- 
efited by the introduction of eighty thousand free 
white men, as laborers aud eultivators of the soil, in 
place of so many siaves. The following truthful 
statements in regard to this matter we copy from the 
Courter and Enquirer of this city 


“A free man is fifty times a better customer than a slave, for 
his wants are fifty times larger. Even supposing that the places 
of the cighty thousand slaves of Missouri would be supplied by 
only the same number of white lab orers, St. Louis, the greatsource 
of supply for the State, would experience an impulse of trade such 
as, with all her thrift, she has never before begun to feel. But 
the truth is that eighty thousand is no measurement of the influx 
of free laborers that would follow the retreat of slavery. Taking 
into consideration the immense resources and almost unequaled 
attractions of the State, and judging by the experience of its 





neighbors,—ilinois, Iowa. and Kansas—it is not too much to say 
that Missouri would, without the incubus of slavery, gain a white 
Population of four times eighty thousand within five years. 


And the enterprise of the State. in every department of industry, 





would enha esponding ratio. The merchants of St. 
Ik sure effect of slavery-extinction.” 

G und true, every word of it Freemen in Mis- 
£0 ean you lopger doubt what is duty ? 


Now’s the day, and now's the hour.” 
New Caledonia, 
\ new British State or Colony has been created by 
Britis] 


r¢ 


statute, impelled by the necessities created fora 
cular government by the disecove ry of large tracts of 
river-channels flowing from the 


Roi ky Mountains westward tothe Pacifie Ocean. The 


auriferous land in the 


territory is bounded on the south by our frontier line, 
49° of latitude, and ou the north by the Russian frontier. 
The two gold- bearing rivers within this territory of over 
, are the Fraser river, which rises 
in the northern bounJary and flows south till it falls 
into the Paeifie at the southwestern extremity of the 
territory opposite the southern end of Vancouver's Is- 
dand, and within a few United States 
boundary ; and the Thompson's river, which rises 
in the Rocky Mout westward un- 
til it joins the Frasev river, 150 miles from the east. 
The gold diseoveri wie have been chiefly at the 
confluence of these two rivers. 
Cunard line of steam-: 


200,000 square mile 


miles of the 


and flows 


The owners of the 
have offered to establish a line 
of postal steamers—fur ictters, goods, and passengers— 
between London, via New York and the Panama Rail- 
road, and the new ev! my 

There is reason to believe, judging from a 
tinilarity in the geologieal formation of the 
mountains in the territory to those of Califor- 
Bia, that the gold-iearing region is very ex- 


| 300 miles, 


| There will, therefore, be many difficulties to contend 


cumstances, the more it is wanted - 
circulates, the more does ey erything else that admin. 
isters to man’s necessities, comfort, and luxuries, cir- 
culate. Itis at the base of credit itself, and supplies 
the most efficient medium to extend production and 
trade and commerce,—that ia, the distribution of what 
is produced. 

The new territory is about 420 miles long, ina 
Straight line ; and its average breadth between 250 aad 
From corner to corner its greatest breadth 
is 400 miles, and its greatest length 805. 

An additional drawback to mining exists in the 
presence of so many Indians, reported to be of a war- 
like tribe, with whom the miners may have to fighg. 


with on the part of the emigrant who goes thither in 
search of gold—difficulties of flood, of scarcity of 
food, and of contentions with the Indians. None but 
the most energetic can succeed, and many of these 
have already met with their death in the rivers and 
ravines, in whose channels they have been plying 
their work. The land of the neighborhood is wild 
and mountainous, “ intersected with deep ravines and 
rivers, fed from the inexhaustible moisture that rolls 
down the sides of the Rocky Mountains, having very 
little level ground, though of a healthy and temperate 
climate.” The first arrival of Fraser River gold came 
by the Moses Taylor to Ross & Falconer of this city, 
who have deposited it at the Assay Office for being 
tested. It is of a different color from California gold, 
and its precise value is unknown. 


Money Market. 
The New York money market still exhibits a pleth- 
ora of supply ; and the puzzle is extreme how to place 
it out to prefit with safety. Large balances continue 
unemployed from the impossibility of solving the difli- 
culty. There are no hopes that*the coming fall will 
absorb the present large excess of supply. The West 
is bare of money, and still is in debt to New York. 
The domestie exchanges from the East and West are 
largely in favor of this city, while those of the South 
are pretty well balaneed. Indeed, the bank balances 
on Southern account have increased greatly of late, 
and are still increasing. The country shows an unus- 
ual degree of inactivity in business, which seems cir- 
cumseribed to the supply of actual necessities of im 
mediate consumption There are no new enterprises 
undertaken or entered upon—no large purchases of 
merchandise of any kind on speculation or for stock ; 
but only for hand-to-mouth supplies. Everything is 
on the most moderate seale of consumption. Eeono- 
my rules everywhere, and the amount of unemployed la- 
bor is very great. The contraction of credit is extreme. 
What business is done is of the healthiest kind, but it 
is not sufficiently large to render the condition of trade 
and commerce at all healthy. Capital and labor are 
altogether too little in demand. The great resources 
of the country are not sufficiently called out. The 
receipts of produce are improving, but still they seem 
inadequate to discharge indebtedness and to draw 
money from the East into active Western circulation, 
which is what is wanted. The deposits in bank do 
not decrease. What little is taken West is made up 
for by what is received from the South. The specie 
in bank is $35,500,000, with another remittance 
from California of $1,165,000. The export of 
specie is limited, and does not detract from the 
supply. The Sub-Treasury has gained a little this 
week for duties, which have increased, and which will 
amount to over $3,000,000 for the present moath now 
drawing toaclose. Next Monday week the bids for 
the $10,000,000 Government loan will be opened. 
London will tender for the whole amount, at, it is 
stated, 108. 
Diseounts, 

The amount of business in the market does not in- 
create. There continues to be the easiest facilities for 
the negotiation of long-dated paper, extending to six 
months, which even some of the banks do not hesitate 
to take. The rate is 5 per cent. for six moaths prime 
paper, and 3a4 for shorter dates. Inferior grades are 
taken at 5 to6 and 7 per cent. Call and short loans 
are easy at 3 to 4 per cent., but there are few borrow- 
ers even at the lower rate. 


Foreign Exchange. 
The market is rather inactive. The demand for 
sterling bills is not active ; and though 110 is asked 
by one or two drawers, it cannot be obtained. The 
highest rate obtainable is 109%, and good bankers’ bills 
are to be had at 1093; Commercial bills, 109{a1093 ; 
Francs, 5.114a5.15. 
Foreign Markets, 

The harvest weather in Europe is reported as very 
favorable, but the farmers, being obliged to attend to 
their growing crops and the harvesting of them, can- 
not send very large supplies of grain to market, which 
is the cause of the rise in the price of cereals in France, 
but which is only of temporary duration. The prev- 
alence of too dry weather had also influenced the 
price of flour considerably. Millers had been in- 
convenienced by the want of water ; many water-mills 
Cotton has declined in Liverpool 
1-16a}d., for the week ending July 17. Breadstuffs 
had also given way in the same market. Wheat fell 
twopence sterling, corn 6d, and flour 6d.als. The 

}ank of England continues to lose bullion, there 
being a steady movement of specie to the Continent. 
Discounts were easy at 2}a2} per cent. at the brokers, 
and 3 per cent at the Bank of England. Consols were 
%5t. There was no demand for American securities. 


having stopped. 


Dry Goods, 

The business in foreign goods is yet very insignifi- 
cant, and indicates rather a later commencement of 
activity than was at first expected. The entries at the 
Custom-house have been large, and mostly of French 
silk goods, but buyers are yet few. Of the importa- 
tions 4 small proportion only is warehoused : the bulk 
is entered for consumption. The total entries for the 
week are less than one-half of what they were at this 
time last year. Next to silks, the entries for consump- 
tion are larger of woolens ; those of cotton and linen 
goods are very light. The Southern and Western 





tensive’ The experiment of their richness is being 
made by numerous adventurers, chiefly from San 
Franciseo, but the productiveness has yet to be proved. 
The Governor of Vancouver's Island states that “the 
Principal diggings at Vraser's and Thompson's Rivers 
at present will continue flooded for many months ; that 
there is a great scarcity of food in the gold districts ; 
that the ill-provided adventurers who have gone there 
will soon exhaust theirstock of provisions, and will pro- 
bably retire from the country till a more favorable sea- 
Bon ; and that on the dangerous rapids of the river a 
Great number of canves have been dashed to pieces, the 
Cargoces swept away, and many of the adventurers 
Bwept into eternity—others, nothing daunted, pressing 
©n to the goal of their wishes.” These are serious 
impediments, but wil! doubtless be overcome, if dur- 
ing only a large portion of the year the diggings can 
be reached and are found rich in gold. The Governor 
has been distinctly instructed by the Home Govern- 
ment “to oppose no obstacle whatever to the resort of 
foreigners thither for the purpose of digging in those 
ficlds,so long as they submit themselves, in common with 
the subjects of Her Majesty, to the recognition of her 
authority, and conform to such rules of policy as she 
may have thought proper to establish. The national 
Tight to navigate Fraser's River is, of course, a sepa- 
rate question, and one which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must reserve.” 

Under all these circumstances, a large diminution 
in the population of California is taking place. The 
abandonment of the tried gold-fields of California for 
the new and uncertain fields of New Caledonia does 
not seem & very prudent step; but supposing the end 
4s attained of large results to mining in the newly dis- 
wovered districts, we may expect that California will 
require emigrants from the East to supply the vacuum 
there created. The great progress made in California 
inthe working of her soil for agriculture, we hope, 
‘Will not be disturbed, for that wealth is greater to the 
Btate than the mines themselves. 

Should the gold of New Caledonia be as abundant 
s that of California and of Australia, its effect will be 
further to stimulate, as that has already done, the set- 
tlement of the Continent, and the more general culti- 
‘vation of the earth, for gold seems to be the moving 
power to spread population over the globe. The 
Mon of it is produe: d, except in exeeptionable cir- 


buyers are selecting woolen goods, and mostly of do- 
mestic manufacture. The clothing trade is rather 
more active for the Southern market. In domestic 
| goods there is a much more favorable turn of activity. 
Prints, delaines, and shawls make the greatest show, 
and are in Jarge supply and good assortment’. Fancy 
cassimeres are still in active demand, having continued 
so all through the dull season. The variety of styles 
is unprecedented. The demand runs on the best qual- 
ities only. Inferior designs are neglected. The sup- 
ply is increasing. Prices are steady. Of shawls 
there is also a vast variety of new patterns which are 
attracting attention. In staple goods there is a fair 
and steady business at full prices, but all purchases 
are of limited quantities. There is no disposition to 
lay in large stocks. Money is scarce in the West, and 
comes in slowly. There is yet little money mov- 
ing westward to stimulate purchases. The pay- 
ment of old indebtedness draws no returns. There are 
fewer credits given at eight months and more at six 
months, than has hitherto been the case. The dispo- 
sition to limit credits and to compensate for the lim- 
itation by an equivalent in prices, is very strong. The 
number of buyers on here from the country is less 
than usual at this season. The railroad companies 
still continue to suffer from a limited passenger as well 
as goods traffic. 

Advices from Franee state that considerable orders 
are in course of execution for this market. Raw silk 
has advanced, from an increased demand for goods and 
from the apprehended failure of the silk crop of France 
and Italy this season. 


Imports, 


We annex a comparative statement of the Foreign 
Imports at New York for the week and since Jan. 1: 











Week. 1856. 1857. 1858 
Pn Nata Pere: $3,832,301 $4,373,697 $1,679,300 
General Merchandise.... 2,092,279 4,152,108 2,122,348 
Total for the week...... ..$5,924,680 $8,530,805 $3,301,648 
Frovtauiy ‘vaperted 117,021,527 132,924,936  66.604/640 
Since Jan. 1...........$122,946,207 $141,455,741 $70,496,288 


Merehants’ Bank of St. Louis. 

This bank, which commenced business in Septem- 
ber, 1857, with an authorized capital of $2,000,000, of 
which only $313,140 was then subscribed, has since 
that period found its business so large and profitable 


; and the more it | 


to $1,C00,000. From the advertisement in another col- 
uma, it will be seen that books of subscription are 
opened at the Bank of Ameriea, in this city, to give 
New York capitalists an opportunity to subscribe. 
One of the directors, Thomas D. Day, Esq., is in 
town, and is to be found daily at the Bank of America. 
From the Ist September, 1857, to the present time, 
the bank has divided eleven per cent. out of its prof- 
its on the employment of its eapital of $313,140 in 
that period. St. Louie is one of the most growing 
commercial cities in the States ;—where there is most 
room for the employurent of an increase in amount of 
capital. Of the additions? amount of capital wanted, 
$600,000 has been already subseribed in St. Louis. 


Further information may be obtained at the Bank of 
America. 


Stocks. 

The market has shown more activity since our lest 
notice. Speculative as well as other securities have 
advanced. The activity, however, is owing to the 
purchases of those parties who have had to make de- 
liveries on time contracts. There is some little im- 
provement in the receipts of the Western railroad 
companies, and the prospect of farther increase has 
raised an expectation that the stocks will rise in pro- 
portion. A very severe economy has been forced on 
the managers of all railroads ; and the limitation of 
expenditure has had its effect in inereasing the net 
receipts, but the roads suffer from want of sufficient 
repairs, which will necessitate a large outlay by-and- 
by. The Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Rail- 
road Company, and the Pennsylvania Railroad Com. 
pany, have been so far united under one management, 
as the President of the latter Company, J. Edgar 
Thompson, has been elected President of the former. 
He is thus the Executive head of the longest continu- 
ous line of railroad in the eountry, reaching from Phil- 
ade}phia to Chicago. Panama railroad steck has risen 
considerably, in consequence ofa report that tue Cunard 
Steamboat Company is about to run steamers between 
Panama and the Fraser River gold districts, and to 
carry the British mail. Paeifie Mail Steam-ship Com- 
pany stock has advanced te 90, in expectation of an 
extra dividend in August of 10 per cent. The Com- 
pany has now a surplus of over $1,090,000. 


Dividends, 
. Payable. 

Beekman Fire Insurance Co............ 6 per cent. Aug. 2 
Astor ' 5 " Aug. 2 
Exchange " 6 sd Aug. 2 
Greenwich ' 7 * Aug. 2 
St. Nicholas Bank. saves tae 7 Aug. 9 
Brooklyn Bank.............. 5 ° Aug. 2 
Newark City Bank............. 4 id Aug. 2 
Morris Ganal and Banking Co., on pre- 

IN isa isco 0:0 ns 4:arcicn Scns - . Aug. 3 
Paterson and Hudson River R. R. Oo... .4 sd July 23 
Paterson and Ramapo R R.Go..........3% July 28 
Lenox Fire Insurance Co............... 5 " Aug, 2 


City Bank Returns. ° 
The following is a copy of the aggregate city bank 
returns, and their daily average returns, for the week 
ending on the morning of Seturday, July 24: 


Week Gross Actual 
ending. Loans. Specie. Circul’n. deposits. deposits, 
July 24. .$118,940,482 35,515,243 7,351,045 105,470,896 90,105,600 
July 17.. 119,165,731 35,329,988 7,246,213 107,111,085 90,064,144 


$224,249 





Decrease. $1,640,187 
Increase. $185,255 $4,832 $41,546 


Exchanges through the Clearing-House for the week 
ending— 
Daily aterage. 





Pe ae - + SO2,191,236 $15,365,206 
WO Des skcasanes . 102,281,648 17,046,941 
Decrease...... . .$10,090,412 $1,681,735 


The great decrease in the daily average of the ex- 
changes for last week explains the great difference be- 
tween the large deerease in the gross deposits.and the 
small increase in the actual deposits. 








FINANCIAL. 





THE 


MERCANTILE 


Mutual Insurance Company, 
No. 35 WALL STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF CUSPOMERS UP TOWN 
AT 
No. 251 BROADWAY. 
CORNER OF MURRAY STREET. 


Assets over $850,000. 


a MARINE AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION RISKS 
on Vessels, Freight, and Merchandise insured on the most favor- 








able terms 
ELLWOOD WALTER; President. 
CHAS. NEWCOMR, Vice-President. 
C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 

E. E, MORGAN, 

HERM'N A. SCHLEICHER, 
JAS. D. FISH, 

HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
GEORGE W. HENNINGS, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 


JOSEPH WALKER, 
JAMES FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
HENRY EYRE, AARON L. REID, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
DAVID W,. CATLIN, E. HAYDOCK WHITE, 
BENJ. M. WHITLOCK, WILLIAM BOYD, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, JOHN McKESSON, 
JAMES CHAMBERS, HORATIO EAGLE, 
N. L. McCREADY, WM. NELSON, JR., 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, CHARLES DIMON, 
L. EDGERTON, A. WM. HEYE, 
HENRY R. KUNHARDT, HAROLD DOLLNER, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD. 504-5076 


‘Banking 122d. Collection 


ouse. 
SMALLEY & BARTLETT 
Have REMOVED from No. 54 Wall street to their New Offices, 
No. 11 WALLSTREET. 
Collect Notes and Drafts payable throughout the United States. 
Will give special attention to the purchase and sale of 


Stocks and Bonds 


at the Brokers’ Board, on commission. 
Orders by mail will reeeive prompt atteation. Business Paper 
and Loans Negotiated. 
REFERENCES: 
Moses Taylor, Esq., Wm. B, Astor, Esq., 
New York. 








495-507 





» T. NICHOLAS BANK, NO. 7 WALL STREET. 

New York, July 2ist, 1858.— DIVIDEND.—The President 

and Directors of this Bank have declared a Dividend of “ Three 

and a half per cent ,” payable on and after Monday, the 9th of 
August next, The transfer books will be closed until that day. 
504-505G A. PARKHURST, Cashier. 


Removal to 151 Bowery. 
THE 
Sinyvesant insurance Co. 


Have removed their Office to 
NO. 151 BOWERY, 


south-east corner of Broome street, (directly opposite their for- 





mer location,) where they respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the patronage heretofore so liberally extended to them. 


Capital $200,000, with a large surplus securely invested, All 
osses promptly adjusted. 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Secretary. 
New York, April, 1858, 404-506X 





HE MERCHANTS’ BANK OF ST. LOUIS. 


The attention of capitalists is invited to the affairs of this insti- 
tution. This Bank commenced business Sept. Ist, 1857, and up 
to this time has divided 11 per cent. on dividends among the 
Stockholders, after paying all expenses incident to a Bank at 
starting, without making the first dollar of bad debt through all 
the crisis. This speaks well for the management, and also for 
the strength of the business community in which it is established. 

The undersigned has been directed to open books for subscrip- 
tion to the stock, which he has done at the Bank of America. 
The authorized capital is $2,00¢,000, and there is already sub- 
scribed by the Merchants of St. Louis about $500,000. It is de- 
sirable to have the capital raised to one million, and the atten- 
tion of capitalists is called to this as one of the best investments of 
Bank Stock in the country; the immense amount of Exchange 
constantly making being always a source ef profit. 

We annex a list of the Directors, the most of whose names are 
well known here, as among the first Merchants of St. Louis : 

JOHN A. BROWNLEE, President. 
D.A JANUARY 


P. R. McCREERY, 
L. LEVERING, 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
WM. L. EWING, 
GEO. L. STANSBURY, 
FE. C, SLOAN, 
THOMAS D. DAY. 
Dividends to Eastern Stockholders will be paid at the Bank of 
America. 


ca. 
The undersigned can be seen either at the Bank of America or 
at 203 Peart street. 
Further information may be obtained at the Bank of A 








that the dircetors purpoec to increase its paid-up capital 


THOMAS D. DAY. 
New York July 28, 1858. 504-5104 


_Sive and superior variety of 





SEWELL, FERRIS & OO., 
BANKERS, 29 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Dealers in Coin, Bullion, Exchange Land Warrante, Bank Notes, 
Treasury Notes, etc. Cofiections made on all points in America 
and Europe. 

Bilis of Exchange on Messrs. Glyn, Mitts & Co., Lemdon, for 
sale, Invevtments made and Dividends cofiected. 405-510 





ADVERTISING ITEMS, 

















CEMENT ROOFING. 


ALE LEAKY ROOFS REPAIRED AND MADE GOOD. 
New ones put on over sheathing, %oards, shingits; tin, 
‘and gravel, copper, rine, or iron, 
and made perfectly water-tight. 

We warrant all jobs over $100 for fivegears. This Cement is 
proof against Fire and Water, and will be furnished by the Bar- 
rel for the coantry, with printed instructions for using. 

General Offise, 378 Broadway, corner of White street, N. Y. 


Joseph Ditto & Co. 








501-513X 


Trunk and Traveling Bag 
Warehouse. 


LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS, 


SUPERIOR SOLE-LEATHER TRUNI# 
IMPROVED TRAVELING-BaAGS, 


CEDAR-LINED TRUNKS, 
For preserving fers and wooleas from moths, ete. 
JOHN BLACK, Manufacturer, 
No. 4 Murray street, New York. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, | 


Gloves, Hosiery, 





499-511X 

















Men’s Furnishing Goods. 
UNION ADAMS 


Bas removed from his former !oeation to the spacious premises 
No. 637 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER ST., 
Where he is prepared to offer an extensive and superior 
VARIETY OF SPRING AND SUMNER HOSIERY, 
rok 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 





The reputation, experience, and increased facilities 
enjoyed by this establishment, are guarantees to its 
numerous patrons that they will always find an exten- 





Domestic and Foreign Goods, 


At prices generally paid for muoh inferior qualities. 408-510X 


Whitney & McDonald, 
DRAPERS AND TAILORS, 
397 BROADWAY, 


(FIRST DOOR BELOW WALKER STREST, ) 


Invite public attention to their new and beautiful assortment of 

Spring Goods, consisting of. Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, and 

Coatings, of every variety and style, adapted to the best city and 

country trade, which will be made up with Promptness and dis- 
tech, and at rates as LoW as.at any other similar establishment. 

In the city. 

ES CALL AMD BXAMIXE BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHBRE. | 
400-516 











RATTAN REEDS 
Of all sizes for Skirs-and Umbrella manufacturers, for sale wholo- 
sale by J. F. CLEU & CO., 
502-505 No. 90 and 92 Maiden Lars. 


CARPET 8! 


REMOVAL OF CARPETS 
TO 


NEW STOREs, 


The subscriber has removed to his new and spactons Stores 
No. 273 Canal street, and 31 Howard street. N. Y,, where he is pre 
pared to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets in new patterns 
at reduced prices, viz. 





MEDALLIONS. 
VELVET CARPETS.......... from $1 25to $1 €2}§ per yard. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS..... from 90 to 1 126 per yard, 
BRUSSELS.................. from LOOto 125 ~=per yard. 
THREE-PLY CARPETS..... from 1.00 to 1 1236 per yard, 
INGRAIN Do., all Wool....... from 50 to per yard 
INGRAIN , Cotton and Wool. ..from 25 to 46 per yard. 


374 per y: 
OIL-CLOTHS, VENETIANS, RUGS, DRUGGETS, TABLE 
and PIANO COVERS, MATTINGS, MATS, etc, all at LOW 
PRICES, and all goods sold in the Retail Departmeng will be sold 


for CASH. 
GEORGE E. L. HYATT 
No. 273 CANAL 8?RERT AND No. 31 Howarp STREEt, 
150 feet Eas of Broadway, 
New York. 

Also, Sole Agents for selling Auburn Power-Loom and Awbura 
Prison-made Three-ply, Ingzain, and Voaetian Carpets. 

N. B.—Church Carpets made to order. 496,504 K 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Sewing-Machines, 


343 Broapway, New York, 

Received the HIGHEST PREMIUMS awarded, 1857, 
by the American Institute, New York, Maryland In- 
stitute, Baltimore, and at the Maine, Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan State Fairs. 

Send fora Circular, containing editorial and scien- 
tific opinions, testimonials from persons of the highest 
social position, ete. 496tf 

















THE FIRST PREMIUM 
SEWING-MACHINE. 
ATWATER'S 
PATENT $15 AND $25 MACHINE 


Was operated for three days at the New York State Fair (held at 
Buffalo in October, 1857) in eompetition with Singer’s & Wheeler 
and Wilson's high-priced machines, and was awarded the First 
Premium over them both. Singer's took the second Premium, 
and Wheeler & Wilson's the third. 


Committee of Awards.—J. ©. CI'YLER, Editor Albany 
Morning Express. B. OVIATT, Esq., Practical Machinist 
and Manufacturer, Rochester, N. Y. PHINEAS STAUN 
TON, Secretary of Ingham University, N. Y., and the Hon, 
CALVIN HURLBURD, New York. 


This Machine has been pronounced, by Scientific and Skillfal 
Mechanics, to be the most simple, durable, practicable, and relia- 
ble Machine ever invented —one that anybody can use, and every- 
body will have. Its chief excellence consists in ITS ASTUNISH- 
ING SIMPLICITY. 

The principle is entirely new and original, and wholly unlike 
any other machine in the world. 

Its durability exceeds the best $150 Machines, because it is en- 
tirely divested of anything like complicated Machinery, so difti- 
cult to manage, and which is so common to all Machines now be- 
forethe public. It has neither Looper, Hook, Shuttle, Springs,or 
Cams to form the stitch, or to get out of order 

It has but to be seen to be admired, and used to be appreciated. 
It is emphatically tux Machine for the People. 

It stands upon its own merits, and is its own best reference. 
Wecourt the most rigid investigationsand severest scrutiny of 
the skeptical, feeling assured that it will result in a perfect con- 
firmation of the facts above stated. The Patent is well sex ured in 
all points, and this betng wholly unlike any other Machine, is en- 
tirely free from the slightest infringement. 

The subscribers have the sole and exclusive Agency for this 
most valuable monopoly, and new offer a portion of the territery 
for sale either by States or Counties, upon an equitable and fair 
basis. 

All orders for single Machines will receive prompt attention, 
and be securely boxed and sent by express to all parts of 
the country. 

The Treadle Machine is much the best, for the reason that it 
can be run with greater case and speed, besides leaving beth 
bands at liberty to guide the work. Please send for Circulars, 
which fully describe and illustrate the Machine and the quality 
of its work, besides giving terms for territorial rights, agencies, 


&c. 

H.C. BURTMAN &CO., 
Sole Agents for the United States and Territories, 
403 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK. 








503-515 





SEWING MACHINES. 

8. F. Prarr’s Patent. Price from $12 to $30. The very best 
references given as to their utility and durability. Salesroom 
577 Broadway, New York. 498-506 Pet 

J. WILCOX & CO., 
CARPET-BAG AND LEATHER-BELT MANUFACTURERS, 
West Meriden, Ct. 


OFFICE AND DEPOT, 
13 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
503-515 








CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
Lyon’s Manifesto. 
Whereas, counterfeiters and imitators, moved by a de- 
sire to share the profits accruing from the sale of Lyon’s 
Magnetic Powder and Pills, with the inventor of those 
articles, have got up a variety of poisonous eompounds 
to represent the same ; endiae it known, that the 
only poisonless, infallible, and immediate means of 
destroying bedbugs, roaches, plant lice, ants, moths, 
flies, and other insects, is Lyon’s Magnetic Powder ; 
and that the only preparation which can be depended 
upon for cleaning houses, cellars, barns, stores, ware- 
houses, ete, of rats and mice, is Lyon's Magnetic 
Pills. The certificates to this effect are of a higher 
character than were ever before given to an inventor 


in, the President of the United States, and the 


first scientific men in Europe and America. He in- 

vites attention to the same at his Oentral Depot, 424 

wt Se E. LYON & CO. 
494. 


d the Elliptic 8ed-Spring Co , 378 Broadway. 


| all druggists, at 25c., 630., and $1 per box. 504 


| city, to Miss Sarah, daughter of Samuel J Holmes, Esq., of Wa- 


PREBS. 
A most invaluable invention.—Times and Measenger. : 
-—Com. Ady. 

ons. — Ih 
Must secure for itself a universal Gomabd ven oe 
Every family will certainly adopt it —~Louisville Journal. 
economical.— New % 
No person can afford to dispense with it.—Atlas, ‘Santer 

The greatest of luxuries. --Ladies’ Ne wspaper, 

It is precisely the article wanted.— Mercantile Traveller, 

Can be fitted to any ordinary bedstead ~Spiritua! Teleg. 

Within the reach of every family.—Del. Gazette. 

It must always bea great favorite.—Hofel Directory. 

We know it to be just the thing —Ohio Farmer, 

Excels everything else im that line.—Daily News. 

Coo!, compact, portable. darable, cheap, cleanly, and delig‘t- 
ful —Knickerbocker Magazine 

Commeads itself to every lover of easy repose —N. Y. Evan- 
aclist. 

The foregoing refers to one of the latest and most invaluable 
inventions of the age, HOWE’S UNRIVALED ELLIPTIC 
STEEL SPRING BED BOTTOM, retailed at Five Dotrans, by 
503-504 








BUSINESS NOTICES: 
saeesinerietenstpeisanistiensinhiseenensns 

Bewpsey & Fargis, 603 Broadway, New York.— 
Fine Watches, Jewelry, Silver Ware, Tortoise-Shel} Combs, and 
Mourning Jewelry in great varieties. All the above-named arti- 
cleo at prices to auit the exigencies of the times. Don’? forget the 
Dumber, 603 Broadway, New York. 

508-5127, 

eee a 

Mourning Jewelry and Jet Goods.—Ws have 
just received an invoice of the above-named g00ds, direct’ from 
Paris and London, of the moet elegant patterns, carefully selected 
for the retail trade of New Yorle, anc we offer thei at the most 
reasonable prices. DEMPSEY & FARGIS; 

500-5122 603 Broadway, New York. 

Wedding Invimtions ond Reeeption Card eleu 
gantly engraved and printed in the most fashionable stylea, 
Cards printed from engraved pintes. Fine French and English 
Stationery, Note Paper, and Envelopes stamped without charye. 

DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 
500-5122 603 Broadway, New Yorlc. 


EMAMELED CHAMBRE SUITES OF 
FURNITURE, in ail colors and styles, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
At prices from $25 and upward, 
WARREN WARD, 
No. 277 Canal street, (old No. 38,) 
Four doers east of Broatway, New York. 
484-597. 
Commercial Agente Wanted.—Able and honest 
men from Kew England or New Yor's. j 
445-510 A.W. HARRISON, Phitadeiptya, | 



































BANKING AND COLLECTION HOUSE. 


GIBES, WATSON & GIBBS, 


(FormERLY oF No. 5 Watt Sraeer,) 
No. 106 Broadway, cor. Pine Street. 











| 

} 

BF NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED THROUGH OUR |} 
Bankers in all parts of the United States and Canada, at the low- | 
est rates. Proceeds delivered on the day of receipt. 

Past due clatms of all kinde collected or secured through one 
own attorneys. Dishonored paper transferred from our bankoes 
to our attarneys on the day of protest, if desired. } 


y) We reesipt for, 
and give our personal attention to, all claims, 


REFERENCES. 
Mechaaies’ Bank, Mercantile Bank, 
St. Nieholas Bank, irving Bank. 
W3tF Henover Bank. 





Helleoway’s Pills maxt evestually banish mineral 
preparations from the repertory of medical science. They act 
more powerfully than any other known remedy upon the etomach, 
the liver, the blood, and the pulmonary system, and restore the 
vigor of the internal organs, while relieving them of obstructions, 
Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by 








Te Dyspeptics.—Seda, Magnesia, and ail: Alkalies, 
either afford but temporary relief, or confirm the disease into a 
chronic affection. The Oxygenated Bitters immediately relieve 
and permanently cure all forms of Dyspepsia and. stomach difi- 
culties. 504 





MARRIED. 

SMITH— BODGER— In Pekin, July 18, by Bev. Samael John- 
son of Cambria, Mr. Jehan A. Smith to Miss Sarah Bodger, both of 
Lockport, Niagara Go. 

HOUGH—HOLM4S—At Waterbury, Ct., on Tuesday morning, 
July 27, by Rev. S. W. Magill, Rev. J. W Hough of New York 





| 
| 
| 


terbury. 


DIED. 
ROBBINS—In, chis city, on Thursday, July 2&4, after along 


illness, David Ropbins, Esq., formerly of Salem, Mass » agea75 
years. 














NOTICES. 
(Ove terms for the insertion of “ Notices,” are as follows: 
Notices of Marriages, 25cts. 
bd Deaths, 4 lines or less, 25cts. ; Obituaries over 4 fines 
l0cts. per line, 
8 Sunday Services, 4 Lnos of less, 25cts.; under 1@ 
lines, 50cts. 
Ali othar notices, 20cts. per Line. 
ty Peyment in all cases to be made in advance.) 


The Annual Meeting of the American Board ef 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions will be held in the First 
Presbyterian church, in the city of Detroit, on the 7th day of Sep- | 
temher next at 4 o’clock pes. 


forward their names to the undersigned, together with the names 
of any who may accompany them, without delay, that early ar 
rangements may be made for their accommodation. 
In behalf of the Committee, 
E. P. HASTINGS, Secretary. 
Detroit, July 1, 1858, 504 





The Westminster Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. 
McCarty’s) the West, Twenty-third-street Presbyterian Church, 
(Rev. Mr. Clark's) and the Twenty-first Reformed Datch Church, 
(Rev. Mr Van Nest’s) will worship together during the first 
three Sabbaths in August. Services in the Twenty-first-street 
church on the first and second Lord’s days, and in. the Twenty- 
third-street church on the third Lord’s day, at 1036 a.m. and 4 
P.M. After that time the regular services will he resumed. 

504-LF* 








Plymouth Church, Brooklyn.—Rer. T. T. Water- 
man, formerly of Providence, R. I., will preach in Plymouth 
Church next Sabbath morning, Aug. 1, at lU3§ o'clock. S ibject 
—** Sauctefied affection the element of inflaones and happiness.” 


Pe eLisuEd THIS 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MAJOR ROGER SHERMAN POTTER. 


Together with an accurate and exceedingly interesting account 
of his great achievements in politics, diplom acy, and war, all of 
which are recorded out of sheer hove for the martial spirit of this 
truly great and ambitious nation . 


By PHILIP VAN TRUESDALE. With 12 Engravings by 
Huber. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


“It is written ina humorous, sarcastic vein, and recounts a 





DAY: 


| ably edited and pr fusely itlustrated. 


Honorary members, expecting to be present, are requested.to 








series of adventures, some as droll and whimsical as those of the 
famous Gil Blas.—Herald. 

“It is bitter with satirical incident, fall of pungent hits at 
prominent politicians, and other noted personages, who are por- 
trayed with a bold and unsparing hand, while the adventures of 
the Major are humorous and lively. Buy the book and read it; 
the small outlay will be amply repaid by a perusal.”"—U. S, Di- 
rectory. 

“The book is written in a style which might be called a cross 
between Don Quirote and Roderick Random ™ ajor Potter's 
oddities and mishaps will remind the reader frequently of the 
hero of Cervantes.”—Day Book. 

*,* Copies sent by mail, prepaid, to any address, on remittance 
of the price of the book in stamps. 

STANFORD & DELISSER, Publishers, 

504 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


PLEASE TO READ THIS: 
TO MEN OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


$25 | $25 PER MONTH. | $25 
PER | $50 PER MONTA. | PER 
MONTH, | $75 PER MONTH. | MONTH. 
$100 PER MONTH. 
$125 PER MONTH. 

$150 PER MONTH, | 





constantly being made by my efficient 


The above sums have been and are 
$50 Agents, in selling the following POP- | 
| 


$50 


ULAR WORKS PER 
| MONTH, 


PER 
MONTH. | Kincaid, the Hero Missionary, $1. 
The Prince of the House of David, 
$1 25, 


Fiity Years in Chains, $1 

The Life of Chas. Sumner, $1. 

The Heavenly Token and Gift Book 
for Christians, $1 25. 


275 Church’s Indian Wars $1 50. $75 
PER Pilgrim's Progress, 500c. | PER 
MONTH. | Merry’s Book of Puzzles, 25c. | MONTH. 


Pleasant Pages for the Fireside, 75c 
The American Letter- Writer. 25c. 
And a host of others equally pop- 
ular. 
I have about 150 Agents now in the 











$100 field, many of whom are making from $100 
PER PER 
MONTH. $25 to $150 A MONTH! | MONTH. 
There are many persons out of em 
ployment, who, if they had the cour 
age to try, COULD DO WELL FOR 
THEMSELVES, and do the puntre a 
great favor, by introducing my really 
$125 = | excellent Books. $125 
PER PER 
MONTH. | I Pustisu Nong nur Goop ann Sate-| MONTH. 
ABLE Books! 
Sample Copies of either of the above 
Books will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the price. 
Persons out of employment would 
$150 do well to $150 
PER ie SEND FOR MY CATALOGUE! PER 
MONTH. ith terms to Agents, which I MONTH, 
will send, postage paid, 
on application. 
Address 
H. DAYTON, Publisher, 
504 107 Nassau st., N. Y. 











HE MINISTERS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
have in preparation a work onthe Rise, Progress, and 
Glory of the Great Revival. If brethren have facts which ought 
to bave a permanent record, will they please send them to 118 
Nassau street, N. Y.? N. TIBBALS, Agent. 
504*¢ 





THE FAMILY AQUARIUM: 
A NEW PLEASURE FOR THE DOMESTIC CIRCLE. 
BENG A FAMILIAR AND COMPLETE IN- 
structor upon the subject of the construction, fitting up, 
stocking, and maintenance of the Marine and Fresh- Water Aquaria, 
or River and Ocean Gardens. 
BY H. D. BUTLER, ESQ. 
12mo, cloth, with gilt side-stamp. Price 50 cents. 


This work is a complete adaptation to American peculiaritice of 
every species of por. infermation upon Marineand Fresh- Water 
Aquariums, to be met with in the elaborate volumes of European 
authority ; op a careful concentration of all the prac- 
tical results of the author’s great experience in the structure and 


management of Aquar\ ished by DICK & FITZGERALD 
Ne. 18 Ann street, New York. 
Also, for sale by all booksellers in this place, 








Copies of the above books sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents, 
to any address. free of postage. 594L 





5. 


WOVE” AND EXTRAORDINARY. 


NEW SCHEDULE OF PREMIWMS3 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES JOURNAL 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

Encouraged by the unexampled success of our novel and ex- 
traordinary Premium (Offers, in the circulation of the long-estab- 
lished and popular pictorial monthly, the UNITED STATES 
JOURNAL, and in the sale of our valuable books, wé now an- 
bounce our new programme of premiums for the season of 1854 
and 1859, embracing the celebrated Art-Union Series of twelve 
large and splendid steel-plate engravings, and a schedule of gold 
Wareuzs, Ricn Jewe.xy of all kinds, Gop Pgns, etc., offered om 
& sale of "berality surpassing all previous offers. 

Oar Jewelry is composed exclusively of tle richest first-class 
articles, warranted to be solid gold, or precisely as represented, 
and every person selects hig own premium. Oursistheonly Pab- 
lishing House that offers premiums on this plan, or that furnishes 
this claes of jewelry. 

The following tea list of » few of the articles, with the amoun 


of the cial for which it is siven as a premium, aod the postage 
required for itsdelivery by mail 


Splendid Yetutched Lever, Baameled Dial eigtteen Postage. 
caratGOd Watch, warranted a perfeet time-Keeper $00 00 
Elegant Lepine Enameled Dd eighteen carat Sold 


Watch. , eer TT tree -. 5000 
Large Doulte-Slide Gold Penc’4 and Gold Pen, war- 

ranted to be sobid gcld throughout axdawee € 00 Qc. 
Beautifal God Pencil, warranted to be solid gola 

ERR IR te atic: ais . 200 9c. 
Geld Pencil, Gold Watcd-Ke y, aval Gold Tooth-Pick 

so tg: ae iaaomewe + ebeneedaes 8H 9c 
Extension Silver-Oase Pencil (worrantedsame: as 

coin) and Gold Pen..... : i 250 ve, 
Rich Gold Band Bracelet eee. eee 9c. 
Fancy Gold Mosate Bracelet... , sesevccee OGD 9c. 
Superb Lined Get Lockey engraved and turned 100 6c. 
Set of Gold Camce Ear-Drops : - 6 00 6c. 
Set of Gold Coral ce en, aes - 60 6c. 
Gold Cameo Pin for L udy . ee ¥s 500 6c. 
Gold Floreutine Pin for Lady ; 500 6c. 
Gole Bar Cluster Pin for Geatieman...... mx 2 00 3e. 
Set of Gold Cameo Studs ‘ oT 3 00 3c. 
Setof Engraved Lined Gold Stnds ere 200° 3e. 
Set of Gold Carnelian Sleeve Butt 03, ior Lady or 

Gentleman... .......... 400 3e. 


Superb Friendship Ring, solid sixteen carat gold, 
richly enameled... ....., , 460 3c. 
A Miss’s Ring, solid sixteen vat god; set with 
GD sc ccntee PAPORS eedhee bee deas 
Among the engravings are 
The signing of the Death Warrant of Lady Jane 
Grey, from the celebrated painting by Daniel 
Huntington, 22 ine bes long by 17 inches wide 109 12. 
The Trapper’s Last Shot, from the grec# paintiag 


by W. Ranney, 18x24 ‘ woes soos 100 12c. 
The Angler's Daughtsr, from the great printing by 

Landseer... ee an 59 9c, 
Sparking, from the | winting by F. W. Edwards.... 50 Ve, 


(For Full Schedule see our € atalogie,) 
THE UNITED Stated JourRNAL « ontaings «xtesn Large folio pages, 
Price only 50 cents a year. 
Our Catalogue contains over 1,000 of the nacst wseful, entertain- 
ing, and popular works of the Gay 

Any person sending us 50 cents or more; either for Tus Joue- 
NAL orfor Books at she lowest prices, is. entitled to the same 
amount In any of the- premiums of his own: selection from the 
schedule. He is aleo entitled to extra, Premiums amounting 
to $1, and extra Hooks and Journals amounting to $1, 
for every club of S10, thus pece iving fer $10 Books or Jour- 
nals amounting to $11, and Vremiums amounting to $11. The 
amount to prepay pestage om the Premiums should accompany 
each order, 

Every reader is invited to. form a club, and we wish to arrange 
With some person ateyery Post-Office to. ac $ as local agent and 
correspondent. who will be richly paid therefor, 

Specimens and Cacalogue-sent free on application. Send ona 
few subscriptions ai once, and select your premiums from the 
above, or when you receive the Catalogue, 

J. M. EMBRSON & CO, Publishers, 
504 No. 406 Broadway, Nevr York. 


RICHAKDSON’S IRISH LINENS,,. 
DAMASKS, DIAPERS, ETC. 
OSSUMERS @F RICHARDSON'S LINENS, 
/ and those <osirous of obtaining the G2NUINE @¢ 0@3, should 


see that the articles they purchase are sealed with th >full name 
of the firm, 


RICHARDSON, SONS & OWDFN, 
as A guarantee of the soundness and durability of the Goods. 
This eautien.is rendered essentially necessary, as large quanti- 
ties of inferior and defective Linens are preparec, season after 
season, and sealed with the name of RICHARDSAN,,. by Irish 
houses, who, regardless of the injury thus inflicted alike on the 
American coasumers and the manufacturers of the genuine goods, 


will not readily abandon a business so profitable, ¥ hile purehasera . 


can be imposed on with zoods 02 a worthless charseter. 
J. BULLOCKE & J. B. LOCKS, 
Agents, 36 Church stroot, New York 


500-10 teow 





R. PEERY’S VERMIFUGE OR “DEAD. 


SHOT” FOR WORM3.- There is perLaps no disease. to 
which Children are exposed so common and fatal as Worms, The 
Symptems which indicate them are as follows Counterance 
pale, tongue whitely furred, grinding of the veeth, fetid bweath, 
stamach hard and swellec, wasting of the desh, sickness and 
pains in the stomach, bowsls either too costi.¢ or too loose, great 
f:edulness, uunatural cragimg for clay, dirt. or chalk, coli, con- 
vulsions, fits, ete. The‘ Dead Shot” will ip a few hours clear 
the system of every Worn, Although prompt and certain in its 
operation, and not unpleasant to the taste, ‘4 is perfeetly safe and 
aslapted to the tenderest age. 

For Sale by A. B. & D. SANDS, Drugg’sta, 140 Fult n street, 
New York. 
Sold also by Druggjsis generally. 504 


‘HE SPIED ER INSTITUTE, UNION 





BE SPENGLER 
Square, New York, will re open, on We inesday, Sept. 15. 
Pupils of each department, Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
who would be advapeed with their clasges, will be expected to be 
present at the opening, and to continue to the end of the year. 

Young ladies, with satisfactory testimonials from their pastoe 
or previous teacher, may be received.to any class fer which they 
are thoroughly prepare 1. 

A pleasant country home will be provided for pupils who may 
desire to pass the summer vacaticg under the cere of the Prin- 
cipal. 

Circulars can be obtained at tha Institute. 

504-511 GOEFLAM D, ABROTIT, Principal 

TO FARMERS. 
PPeTATO-DIGGER...-THIS IS A NEW AND 
highly-improved Implement, gotup by myself, after long 
erperrence of working it in the field. It ig by far the best thing of 
the kind in use. One mar anda pair of horses will dig faster 
than twenty men can pick up. It throws ail the polatoes (even 
the smallest) upon the surface of the gzound, and leaves them 
clear of dirt. 

IMPORTED MEDITERRANEAN WAEAT— RED-AND WHITE, 
—Very superior—selected by my Agent abroad, expressly for my 
retail trade, from the. choicest varieties grown, in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

THRESHING MACHINES AND HORSE POWERS —Of my own 
manufacture—alse of all other appeoved makers of ¢ very deacrip- 
tion, from one to ten-horse machines. Overshot and undershot 
threshers, with aad without cleaners or -fana attached, 

PORTABLE LRON MILLS—Por grin ling Cora, Wheat, etc., by 
Horse or Steam power; the bestever used. Pri 28, $50. 

PORTABLE CIDER ANB WINE MILLS~ Improved from Irgt 
yeur—the best in market. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of every description. 

SEEDS ANB PERTILIZERS GENBRALLY 

PERUVIAN GUANO, PeospHaTe oF Ling, Derep BLoop AND Woon 
Manugk, Uuipe GuaNo—the last two ave new and high'y useful 
Fertilizers. R. L. ALLEN, 

S4° J 189 and 191 Water street, New York 


ee ees 


UDsON FEMALE ACADEMY.—The Fall Term will 
i commence on Wedpesday, Sept: mber 8th, 1858, 
REV. J. B. HAGUEK, Principal. 
July 15, 1858 504-508*J 
WV ANTE: BY A LADY, A SITUATION AS 
Music or English Teacher, to go South or West. Asidreea 
E. K., Sheppara & Ccatier's Music Store, 215 Main street, Buffalo, 
wm. Be 594-505*c 


- — 


THE TRADE ARE INVITED 
TO EXAMINE THE 


Imperial Expansion Skirt, 
PATENTED JUNE 22, 1858, 


AND MANUFACTURED BY 


CSBORN & VINCENT, 


69 WARREN ST., N. Y. 
YHESE SKIRTS ARE MADE OF THE BEST 
WATCH-SPRING STREL, AND ARE 
UNEQUALED FOR GRACE AND BEAUTY. 


JOBBERS (ONLY) 
Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
504D 
mee ss SSS 
"5. HE BIBLE REVISION QUESTION, 
A NEW BOOK BY DEAN TRENCH, 
Will be ready in a few days. 
“Onthe Authorized Version of the New Testament, in connec- 
tion with some recent proposals for ity Revision,” 
By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
Dean of Westminster, author of “ The Study of Words,” ete. etc, 
In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents, 
CONTENTS, 
I. Introductory Remarks 
II. On the English of the Authorized Version. 
Ill. On some Questions of Translation, 
iV. On some unnecessary Distinctions introduced. 
V. On some Real Distinctions effaced, 
VI. On some Better Renderings forsaken, or placed in the 
Margin. 
VII. On some Errors of Greek Grammar in our Version. 
VIII. On some Questionable Renderings of Words. 
IX. On some Words wholly or partially Mistranslated. 
X. On some Charges unjustly brought against our Version. 
XI, On the Best Means of carrying outa Revision. 
J.8. REDFIELD, Agent, 
504-505 No. 34 Beekman street. 


wen’? PROSPECT WATER CURE, 


BINGHAMPTON, BROOME COUNTY, N. Y., 
215 miles from the city by New York and Erie Railroad. 


This establishment has one of the most beautiful and healthful 
locations in the Union. It is the intention of the Physicians to 
make their House a comfortable home. —_- afford every neces- 

ture. For Circulars, address 
sary facility fora Cure. Fo tt NORTH, M.D., 
504* or MARTHA FRENCAG, M.D. 


NOW READY, 
THE 10-CENT PAMPHLET OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS, 


S DELIVERED BY HIM IN PLYMOUTH 
Church, Brooklyn, with a SUPERB PORTRAIT from a 
Photograph by Gurney. Published by 
LONG & FARRELLY, 
Wholesale News-agents, 
23 Ann street. 


A LADY, ACCUSTOMED TO THE CARE OF 

young persons, proposes to receive into her family, the en- 
suing autumn, six or seven young ladies from the country, who 
have finished their regular school education, but who may wish 
to avail themselves of the advantages of a winter in New York, 
for Lectures, Concerts, or for lessons in Modern Langangsns Mu- 








504*c 











sic,and Drawing. For terms, etc., address Mrs. R., Box 112, 
N.Y. Post-Office, hehoonens given and required.  504-505* 
ER INSTITUTE 346 
M ICAN SCHOOL — ’ 


road Building.)—Schools 
‘ - cach re de ra rith posit Lowell M: 
mherst ege, Dr. Lowe’ ason. 
“ocmae —- SMITH, WOODMAN & CQ, 
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; Family Beading. 


A BORROWED THOUGHT. 


Fettow-rraverer on Life's highway, 
Fellow-shiverer in Life’s cold, a 
Listen, while a theught just borrowed I unfold! 


Allalong Life’s beaten roadside 

Fagots lie, which we must bear— 

You, and I, and every other, each a share. 

Fagots rough and gnarled and knotted, 

Fagote large and fagots small, 

Fagote, too, which some time must be carried all,— 
From the wet and weighty drift. wood, 

Cast up by Misfortune’s sea, 

To the twigs from Care's envenomed Upas tree. 
Not, indeed, a ponderous back-load, 

Bundled by the hands of Fate, 

Bound with gordian knot, and crushing ‘neath its 

weight : 

For it needs not that we carry 
Save the burden of to day, 
And the by-gone troubles should be cast away. 


Let's not then increase the present 
Load of care by hugging still, 
Fagots from the Past that may be left at will ; 


Neither from the Future borrow 
Trials to impede us now, 
Nor before expected sorrow weakly bow. 


But, with cheer, let's up and carry 
Fagots ever, if we must ; 
But, as soon as may be, leave them in the dust. 


Pausing not, though tasks may thicken, 
Let us never shrink nor swerve! 
Thus the labor shall develop latent nerve. 


Thus shall we attain the stature 

And the might of living men ; 

And our thoughts and actions shall be deathless thea 
Salem, Mass. Ss. P. D. 


-9-+-— -_— 


HOW TO BELIEVE. 


“Taxe your Bible, and turn to 1 John v. 9-12. 
May I ask you to read this passage aloud, vorso 
by verse? In order to believe, you waut to know 
how you are to believe; whoin you are to believe ; 
what you are to believe; when you are to be- 
lieve; what is the sin of not believing; and what 
you are to get by believing. Perhaps in these 
verses, of all others in the Bible, this all-impor- 
tant subject of faith is stated in terms the most 
simple and unmistakable. 

Verse 9th :—* ‘If we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater.’ 

“To ‘receive the witness of men,’ is to believe 
their testimony ; (the old English word ‘ witness’ 
and ‘testimony’ being the same.) ‘ To receive 
the witness of God, is to believe his testimony. 
It is precisely the same act of the mind which re- 
ceives both, it is believing what has been said. In 
other words, if you want a definition of faith in its 
simplest form, it is ‘ giving God credit for what he 
says ;’ receiving his testimony as true; believing 
what he has declared; taking him ct his word! 
Sce Christ's definition, (John v. 24.) 

““ Whose testimony is the ‘ best’ or ‘ greatest 2?’ ”’ 

“ God’s, of course, for he cannot lie!” (1 Sam. 
zr. 29.) 

“Which of the two, then, ought it to be the 
easiest to believe ?” 

“Tt ought to be (though I never thought of it 
just in that light before) easiest to believe God.” 

“Read now the remainder of the verse.” 

“* For this is the witness of God, which he hath 
testified of his son.’” 

“Of whom has God given the testimony which 
he wishes you to believe?” 

“ Of his Son, Jesus Christ.” 

“So far, then, all is plain. Faith is believing 
what God says; believing what God says about 
his Son. This you can believe; this you ought 
to believe. But do you believe it ?” 

“How am I to know whether I belicve 
not ?” 

“The next verse will tell you :” 

Verse 10th—‘‘‘ He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in himself.’” 

“ The belief in the testimony of God concerning 
his Son, leading naturally, if not of necessity, to a 
belief or trust in the Son himself, simultaneously 
with this believing in the Son of God, the Holy 
Spirit enters the heart along with the truth thus 
received, and begins io bear witness there. (I 
John v. 6; Romans viii. 16; Gal. iii. 2.) What 
this witness of the Spirit is you can only learn by 
experience. If you have it, you will know and 
feel it. If, as still seems to be the case, you havo 
it not, it cannot be explained in advance. This is 
one motive for believing; it appeals to your 
hopes ; but in the last clause of the verse thore is 
another motive, and one that appeals very strongly 
to your fear. Read on.” 

“He that believeth not God hath made him a 
liar, because he believeth not the record that God 
gave of his Son.’”’ 

“Up to this moment, probably, you have never 
learned that the greatest of all your sins is unbe- 
lief. Think of it in reference to God. ‘It makes 
him a liar!’ It insults him upon his throne, and 
would bring him down to a Jevel with Satan! 
Think of it in reference to yourself. While it 
lasts, it binds the guilt of all other sins upon you! 
For every drop of sin in the life, what au ocean of 
sin in the heart does this expression reveal, ‘ He 


it or 














| at all, and the third not 
| brother had died ? 


that believeth not God haih made him a liar!’ Is | 


it not the first of your sins of which to be con- 
vineed, for which to be sorry, the very first to be 
confessed aud forsaken 2? 
23.) 

* Hoping that such is your determination, let me 
ask you now to read the eleventh verse.” 


ee i i ree } YY ‘ 12 | ° ° . e 
And this is the record, that God hath given to | him in his arms in his death-gasps ; “ you want 


us eternal life, and this life is in his Soa.’”’ 
“There are few verses in the Bible on which 
more souls have anchored their hopes for eternity 


than this. God grant that you may do the same! 


Every thought that it contains is infinitely pre- | 


cious. Let us take them, therefore, one by one. 
“ What has God given?” 
** Life,’ life ‘ etern: 
“To whom has he given it?” 
“To us.” 
“Who are meant by ‘us? 
and 1?” 
“No, it means us both.” 
xv. 1-4.) 
“Suppose I draw a pencil-mark 


Te ial 


(1 John ii. 2; 


around the 


(John xvi. 9; | Johniii. | 











| an artist's 
| thieves. 
| heart, 


| been opened to the poor and the stranger, fell 
livery one but you | 


] Cor. | 


word ‘us,’ and you substitute ‘ me,’ or your own | 


name if you will, how would it then read ?” 

* And this is the record, that God hath given to 
(me) eternal life.” 

“There is such a thing, then, as ‘ eternal life ;’ 
eternal life for you, already ‘ given,’ or provided 
for youby God? (1 John ii. 25.) Where is it to 
be found 2” 

“ And this life is in his Son.” 

“When are yeu put in possession of it?” 

“IT do not know.” 

“The twelfth verse will tell you.” 

“*He that hath the Son hath life, and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life.’ ” 

“ Christ is God’s first gift, with or for the sake 
of whom he bestows all others. Accept Christ as 
he is offered, and with him you will freely receive 
all that isinhim! (Romans viii. 32: John y. 24.) 
The moment you believe in Christ, that moment 
‘you begin the life eternal! (1 John v. 13.) 

Christ Accepted. 

“Yes, my. dear friend, when God’s Lamb was 

Offered on Calvary as the one great sacrifice for sin, 


‘ 


| now arrived from [.urope, moneyed, admired, aud 
| feelings, he wrote a few lines soliciting an inter- 


| of the sick artist, where he sat, the picture of woe 





(Jobn i. 29) when God's own and only Son hung | 
dying upon the cross, our sins upon him, our guile 
between him and his Father in heaven, he felt as 
deep a pang for you, as for any other sinner. It 
is not too much to suppose that his omniscient eye 
looked even to you, and that so to speak, he said 
within himself, ‘I die for him ; my blood is shed for 
him ; hissins are laid upon me; and by my stripes, 
if he will, he may be healed!’ O! how near, how 
very near, does such a thought bring the cross to 
our souls! and the Crucified One almost within 
sight and hearing! Even while I speak, are you 
turning your back upon this sinful world? Leav- 
ing earthly things behind? Yielding as you are 
drawn by the Holy Spirit? Even now, do you cast 
yourself at the foot of that cross, beneath those 
outstretched hands, those bleeding feet, that wound- 
ed side, and thank the Savior that he died, and died 
for you? Do you say, just as really as though he 
were visibly present, and you addressed him per- 
sonally, ‘ Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief! 
I accept the atonement thou hast provided, I take 
thee as the only Mediator between me and my 
offended Father! I call thee my Savior, mine! 
* Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
"Tis all that I can do?’ 

“Then happy are you! However feeble the 
hand of your faith, once put it into the hand of 
Christ, and you have his proniise that he will not 
let you go. Onee put yourself under his care as 
that of the Good Shepherd who laid down his life 
for his sheep, and he will answer for your safety 
tothe end. Once give yourself to him, he in turn 
will give himself to you, and the union thus 
formed, will outlast that of the soul and the body, 
and exist for ever!” (John x. 28; Sol. Song ii. 
16.) G. Di, Je. 


Children's Column. 


BREAD ON THE WATERS. 





A True Story. 


Anovr the year 1838 an artist lived in New 
York. He was talented, skillful, eloquent, social, 
and a very attractive man. He was poor. 

Some gentlemen engaged to meet him, one day, 
in the hall of a public building near the Park. 
Energetic naturally, and delayed unexpectedly 
beyond the time appointed for the cagagement, he 
walked very hurriedly along the street, and 
brought on so violent an action of the heart by 
his exeited feelings, and by the quickened pulsa- 
tions of the blood, as to occasion the rupture of a 
blood-vessel, as he was going up the steps to the 
hall. 

Help was offered. He was taken to his ill-fur- 
nished reom, a few blocks off, and a young prac- 
titioner of the irregular school called to his sick- 
bed. The physician tried cruel experiments on 
him, applying drugs which ate into his flesh such 
holes as almost to admit the tip of the thumb. 

Among those who saw him fall helpless on the 
steps of the hall, was an artist. He sympathized 
with the sufferer, went with him home, saw to 
him, procured him food and other supplies of his 
wants, and was like a brother to him. 

When the flesh began to cat away, the friendly 
artist took alarm, and felt a natural distrust of the 
skill of the practitioner, and an utter disbeliof of 
his humane feelings, from what he saw of his 
conduct, and heard of his language. 

Acting under the impulse of brotherly fecling, 
he consulted Col. , then an eminent editor, 
and a personal acquaintance of the poor sufferer, 
who lay a helpless victim, at the mercy of his fel- 
low-men. Said the artist : 

“ That doctor is killing the patient. 
ment is cruel—is shookingly inhuman. 
to be done 2?” 

* He ought to be taken into a house and home,” 
said Col. 
standing and 


His treat- 
What is 


, ‘and have a physician of regular 

responsible character called in. 
Were | situated favorably, and could do it, I would 
take him into mine.” 

“T will take him then to mine,” said the artist. 
Not rich, not even doing well, but generous, and 
Christian in heart and hand, if not by outward 
vow. “I will take him to mine.” The will and 
the deed together. Off he went for a carriage, 
with pillows and every needed comfort for an in- 
valid, took him to his own house, and called in 
the eminent Dr. P——, and asked his advice and 
aid. 

* Alas! alas! 
ere many days. 
easy. 


the man musi die.” He did die 
His death was calm, conscious, 
Just at the point of death, he struggled to 
sit up, he called out with a gasp, “air,” and 
seemed to choke in the effort to This 
was his last. 

Between bis attack and death, while he was 
perfeetly aware of his condition, and able to con- 
verse, he gave the names of three brothers and 
their residence. They were forthwith written to, 
and the letters were sent some days before his 
death. Hour by hour, he waited their arrival, 
with suspense, with hope, with anxiety, with 
eagerness, such as none but the dying probably 
can realize, and none but those who have been 
much with the dying can believe and feel. 

Did the brothers come? Who can believe the 
sad, the woeful fact, that two of themdid not come 
till two hours after his 


breathe. 


The brother who came asked what had been 
left, as property. 

Clothes, one suit. 

| Portrait—of the deceased. 

1 Box of paints and brushes. 

“T will take these,” said the man. 

“You cannot take them,” said the noble-hearted 
artist, who had tended the deceased, and held 
something to remember him by? You may have 
I give you that, but [ shall 
keep the portrait, as it was given to me, with the 
two other things.”’ 


the suit of clothes. 


They parted. 
Ten years passed. 
life. 
The 
like a 


Finance and sickness affect 
Our good Samaritan fell among 
artist, 

brother’s, a 


hand, house, and 
true brother’s, had 


wloso 


His 
wretched ; 
and everything 


sick. He grew feeble, pale, 
beard was long. His mind 
for want came with sickness, 


haggard. 


was 


was fold to buy daily food, till it came to the pic- 
ture. That was the only thing left, when one 
morning in reading “arrivals” he saw the name 
of that brother, two days too late for the funeral, 


abundantly prosperous. Agitated by a conilict of 


view. The prospering brother came into the room 
and want, ina large rocking-chair, gaunt-faced, 
sunken-eyed, with beard unshaved and grim. 
Over the mantel hung the portrait above de- 
scribed. 

How was the visitor startled to see the state of 
things before him, and remember what he had 
seen once before. 

** Good God!” he exclaimed, “ what a change in 
you! Whatcan I do for you?” 

“ Mr. ——,” said the pale-faced, wretched art- 
ist frankly, as was most fitting, “Iam poor; will 
you buy that portrait? Nothing but absolute ne- 
cessity should drive me to part with it.” 

You who do not know the power of faithful 
conscience, quickened by the address of true kind- 
nese, listen and learn. 


E INDEPEN 
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The brother, the whole brother, sprang forth 
full-grown in his soul, as he gazed on the portrait, 
and heard the artist’s request, and saw his face. 

“©, how I want that portrait, my brother's! 
How ofteo, how much I have wanted to get it. 
But no! you were the brother to him when I was 
none, Keep it. I cannot, cannot take it.” 

Had not the bread on the waters come back? 
Was not the soul of that noble manu, the artist, 
now recompensed? Had he not painted a spirit- 
val brother’s likeness on the soul of a nominal 
brother, once utterly without form and void? His 
work was glorious. The unseen and heavealy 
spectators, ! dare aver, declared it “very good.” 

He conversed with the artist, expressed the new 
emoticns of his soul,and when they parted he drew 
a check in favor of the artist to the amount of two 


hundred dollars. They parted, and were never to 
meet again in this life. 


“He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord, 
and that which he hath given wil) he pay him 
again ;” if not here, yet hereafter; if not in the 
same kind, yet a hundred-fold more and better, in 
life everlasting. 

The story is told. It is a true story, as I am to- 
day informed by the living lips of one of the men 
who was personally knowing to the facts, but who 
knows nothing of my writing them out. Should 
it at all trouble his composure, if he ever mects the 
above sketch, 1 beg him to remembor how many 
hearts may be led to follow his example of self- 


denying beneficence, and forgive me this liberty, 
in making it public. Hart. 





A TALK TO VERY LITTLE CHILDREN, 
Who Cannot Kead for Themselves, 


My little friends, do you like to have people 
talk to you? I think you do; and you will like 
to have them talk to you in books and papers too, 
after you have learned to read. Well, 1 love to 
talk to children, for [ love them dearly, very dear- 
ly. AndI love to tell them stories. I used to 
tel] stories to a little boy I had onee; oh, so may 
stories. He was very fond of stories, and used to 
ask me for them very often. He used to come in 
from his play many times a day and ask me to 
“please teli him a story, just one, mother, a short 
one?” Anda great many stories I told him, and 
a great many books] read to him, and a great 
many things | taught him. But I can’t talk to 
him any more, for he has gone to live in heaven. 
And I am very sorry now that I did not always 
stop and read or talk with him when he asked me. 
But I had other little children, and the baby cried 
sometimes, and tired me, and ] was often sick, and 
my head ached a great deal; soI would say, “I 
can’t tell youastory now, Claudie; you must run 
and play.” 

I felt sorry then, when he would look so disap- 
pointed ; but oh, I feel rery badly now, to thiak I 
ever denied his request. Just so your mothers 
have to deny you sometimes. And you must not 
think they do not love you, or wish to please you, 
on that account. Mothers have a great many 
things to do, more than little children can think 
of, and then they often are ill,so that they cannot 
do what they wish for you. You must think of 
this when you are grieved because your mamma 
does not do something which you wish very 
much, and which she loves to do for you. 

Once I told my little boy about myself when I 
was a child, about my beautiful home among the 
hills of New Hampshire, and about my kind 
father and mother, and loving brothers and sisters, 
for there was a happy band of us then, although 
one-half of us sleep in the graveyard now, and 
the other half are scattered far, very far apart. 
And | told him how we used to wander over hills 
and fields for flowers, and hunt for shells on 
the beach when the river ran low; and how we 
used to cross the river on stepping-stones, to gath- 
er wild grapes boyond, and sometimes slipped and 
got a ducking if we were not very careful. 

And then I told him about my youngest brother, 
the pet lamb of our flock, so bright, so wondrous 
wise ; and I told him how he used to stand with 
his little warm hands upon my knees, reading his 
letters, or twine his fat arms around my neck and 
sing little hymns with me; and then how he sick- 
ened and died when he was just two years old; 
and how sweetly he looked in his little coffin ; and 
how we cried when we laid him away in the cold 
ground ; and how many, many nights J dreamed I 
felt his warm hands upon my knees, and his fat 
arms around my neck; and how I sobbed when I 
awoke to find it was only a dream, and my brother 
was not there. 

Many times did my little Claudie wish to hear 
that story--it was but a few weeks before he diced 
that I first told it to him; and how feelingly he 
would say, “I hope God will not take away my 
sweet little brother, so we should have only his 
grave. © how we should ery for him! I'll ask 
God to spare him.” 

One morning little Claudie sat at breakfast, hold- 
ing his knife and fork quite sull, not eating at all, 
only thinking. 

“Why don't you eat your breakfast, Claudie ?” 
said lto him. But he didn’t move or seem to hear 
me. By-and-by, he asked me, 

“Mother, does your little brother grow in hea- 
ven, or is he a baby now?” 

] answered that “I did not know. [ could not 
tell if he grew large, but he grew wise all the 
time.” 

‘“* Does he play any in heaven, mother?” asked 
he again. 

“1 don’t know, dear. We ean’t tell much about 
heaven now, only that it is a beautiful place, and 
all are good and happy there, and love God, and 
are never tired of praising him, are never sick or 
sorrowful.” And then again he thought about it, 
and forgot to eat for a long time ; and many times 
he would “ wonder if mother’s little brother grew 
in heaven.” 


Well, God spared us the “ sweet little brother,” 
—he is playing there now on the green—but it 
was our darling Claudie who lay in his coflin a 
little while after, and it was over his grave we 
went to weep. And it is by his grave that I leve 
to sit this pleasant summer time, and though I long 
to look down beneath the little mound upon the 
sweet face of my boy so long asleep, and my 
sad heart aches when I think loved form 
is mouldering, still I try to say, “ Father, I thank 
thee for taking him.” 
when God called him. 


his 


For he was ready to die 
He trusted in Jesus, who 
loves children, and that dear Jesus took him to his 
arms. 
be sick, never fave to die. 


And now he will never sin again, never 
Shonld I not thank the 
kind Father, even though I do long to see his 
dear face, and kiss his lips, and hold his hand? 

He knows what children do in heavennow. He 
knows if they grow older there. And as I sit by 
his narrow bed, I look up into the clear blue sky 
above it, and think his spirit is not mouldering; 
itis up there with the angels, beyond the clouds. 
And perhaps he has met my brother, and they to- 
gether, hand in hand, walk those golden streets, 
and Claudie wonderingly listens while his angel 
friend unfolds to him tales of God’s goodness and 
mercy far beyond what his mother ever told or 
thought of. J can’t tell him stories now, but he 
hears them chanted by the angels, and he joins 
their heavenly songs. 

Are you tired of hearing about Claudie? I love 
to talk of him, and if I could take you on my knee 
I would tell you much more of him, and some oth- 
er things too, which you would like to hear. I like 
to tell stories to children. 

Perhaps I shall tell you another some time, if 
the big people in The Independent think that the 








little folks would like to listen. S. W. 


Selections. 
THE FUTURE LIFE. 


How sbali I know thee ip the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time could wither sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread ? 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain, 
If there I mect thy gene presence not, 

Nor hear the voice I leve. nor read again 
In thy sercner eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meck heart demand me there * 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were giver! 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
And must thou never utter it in heaven! 


In meadows fanned by heaven's life- breathing wiad, 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mine, 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here? 


The love tbat lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer to the Last, 
Shall it expire with life, and be no more? 


A happier lot than mine, and larger light, 

Await thee there ; for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 

And lovest all, and renderest good for ill. 


For me, the sordid cares in which I dwell, 

Shrink and consume my heart, as heat the scroll ; 
And wrath has left its sear—that fire of hell 

Has Jeft its frightful sear upon my soul. 


Yet though thou wear'st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 
The same fair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in heaven's sweet climate, yet the same? 
Shalt thou rot teach me, in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned go ill in this— 
The wisdom which is love—till I become 
Thy fit companion in that Jand of bliss ? 
— Wiliam Cullen Bryant. 
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DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE 
SHOWN FROM ITS RUINS. 


THE 


Even the eloquence of Homer describing the 
glory and maguiticence of Thebes, the vast cireuit 
of its walis, its hundred gates, and the chariots of 
war pouring out of all, to vanquish and hold iu 
subjection the peoples of as many nations, yields 
only a faint, unimpressive conception of the city ; 
but, io pass through the ruins of Karnae aud Lux- 
or, @ vast desolation of temples and pillared ave- 
nues that dwarf all the present structures of the 
world, solemn, silent, and hoary, covered with his- 
tone sculptures that relate the conquest of king- 
doms—a journey to pass through, a maze in which 
even comprehension is lost—this reveals a fit con- 
ception of the grandest city of the world, as no 
words could describe it. Beheld and judged by 
the majesty of its ruins, there is a poetry in the 
stones surpassing all majesty of song. So, when 
the prophet Jonah, endeavoring, as he best can, 
to raise some adequate opinion of the greatness of 
Nineveh, declares that it is an exceeding great city, 
of three days’ journey ; and, when Nahum follows, 
magnifying its splendor in terms of high deserip- 
tion that correspond ; still, so ambiguous and faint 
is the impression made, that many were doubting 
whether, after all, “ the exceeding great city” was 
anything more than a vast inclosure of gardens 
and pasture-grounds for sheep, where a moderate 
population subsisted under the protection of a wall. 
No one had any proper conception of the city till 
just now, when a traveler and antiquary digs into 
the tomb where it lies, opens to view, at points 
many miles asunder, its temples and palaces, drags 
out the heavy sculptures, shows the inscriptions, 
collects the tokens of art and splendor, and says, 
“this is Nineveh, the ‘ exeeeding great city,’” and 
then, judging of its extent from the vast and glori- 
ous ruin, we begin to have some fit impression of 
its magnitude and splendor. And so it is with 
Babylon, Ephesus, Tadmor of the desert, Baalbec, 
and the nameless cities and pyramids of the ex- 
tinct American race. All great ruins are buta 
name for greatness in ruins, and we see the mag- 
nitude of the structure in that of the ruin made by 
it in its fall. 

So itis with man. Our most veritable, though 
saddest impressions of his greatness as a creature, 
we shall derive from the magnificent rain he dis- 
plays. In that ruin we shall distinguish fallen 
powers, that lie as broken pillars on the ground ; 
temples of beauty, whose scarred and shattered 
walls still indicate their ancient, original giory ; 
summits covered with broken stones, infesied by 
asps, Where the palaces of high thought and great 
aspiration stood, and rightcous courage went 
up to maintain the citadel of the mind,—all a ruin 
now, “ archangel ruined.”—Dr. Bushnell. 
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SPIRITUAL 





ORDER IN THE LIFE. 
No two things. indeed can be more at variance 
with cach other, than a devout, and an unregulated 
mind. Devotion is holy regulation, guiding hand 
and heart; a surrender of self-will,—that main 
source of uncertainty and caprice—and a living 
subordination to the only rule that cannot change. 
In a mind submitted to the touch of God, there is 
a certain rhythm of music, which, however it 
may swell into the thunder or sink into a sigh, has 
still a basis of clear unbroken melody. * * * 
So inexorable is the demand of religion for order, 
that it shrinks from any one allowed irregularity, 
as the musician from a constant mistake in the 
performance of some heavenly strain. I's perpet- 
ual effort is to prevail over all things loose and 
turbid; to swallow up the elements of confusion 


as God excludes it from the universe. It is quite 
impossible that an idle, floating spirit can ever 
look with clear eye to God: spreading its miser- 
able anarchy before the symmeiry of the creative 
mind : in the midst of a disorderly being, that has 
neither center nor circumference, kneeling be- 
neath the glorious sky, that everywhere has both : 
and from a life that is all failure, turning to the 
Lord of the silent stars, of whose punctual thought 
it is, that “not one faileth.” The heavens, with 
their everlasting faithfulness, look dawn on no 
sadder contradiction, than the sluggard and the 
slattern at their prayers. 

To maintain the sacred governance of life is to 
recognize and preserve the due rank of all things 
within us and without. For there is a system of 
ranks extending through the spiritual world of 
which we form a part. ‘The faculties and affec- 
tions of the single mind are no democracy of prin- 
ciples, each of which, in the determinations of the 
will, is to have equal suffrage with the rest; but 
an orderly serics, in which every member has a 
right divine over that below. ‘The individuals 
composing the communities of men do not arrange 
themseives mito a dead level of spirits, in which 
none are above and vone benerth; but there are 
centers of natural majesty that break up the mass 
into groups and proportions that you cannot 
change. And man himself, by the highest will, 
is inseried between things of which he is lord, 
and obligations which he must serve. In short, 
the hierarchy of nature is Episcopalian throuzh- 
out: and in conforming to its order, the active 
partof ovr dnty consists in this; that we must 
rule and keep nnder our band whatever is beneath 
US ; assigning to everything its due place. 


Beginning a Dey Afresh. 


The whole theme of our voluntary actions, .all 
that we do from morning to night of every day, 
is Without doubt intrusted to ovr control. No 
power, without our consent, can share the mon- 
archy of this realm, or constrain us to lift a hand 
or speak a word, when Resolution bids us be still 
and silent. And from our inmost consciousness we 
do know that, whenever we will, we can make 
ourselves execute whatever we approve, and siran- 
gle in its birth whatever we abhor. To-morrow 
morning, if you choose to take up a spirit of such 
power, you may rise like a soul without a past; 
fresh for the future as an Adam untempted yet ; 
disengaged from the manifold evil of willing 
usage, and with every link of guilty habit shaken 
off. I know indeed that you will not; that no 
man ever will; but the hindrance is with your- 
self alone. The coming hours are open yet; pure 
and spotless receptacles for whatever you may 
deposit there; pledged to no evil, secure of no 
good; neither mortgaged to greedy passion, nor 
given to generous toil. There they lie in non- 
existence still; ready to be organized by a crea- 
tive spirit of beauty, or made foul with deformity 
and waste. 7 . . Lot us start up 
and live: here come the moments that cannot be 
had again ; some few may yet be filled with im- 
perishable good. 

* e é e e eo 
A systematic organization of the personal habits, 
devised in moments of devout and earnest reason, 
18 & necessary means, amid the fluctuations of the 





spirit, of giving to the better mind its rightful au- 


thority over the worse. ° * It 
belongs to the humility of a devout heart, not to 
trust itself to the uncertain ebb and flow of 
thought, and float opportunity away on the giddy 
waters of inconstancy : but to arrange a method of 
life in the hour of high purpose and clear insight, 
and then compel the meaner self to work out the 
prescription of the nobler. Yet this, after ail, 
though an essential check to our instability, is but 
the beginning of wisdom. The mere distribution 
of action in quantity, however well proportioned, 
does not fulfill the requisites of a Christian order. 
Form without Spirit Dead. 

This surveyor's work,—this partitioning out the 
superficies of life, and marking off the orchard 
and the field, the meadow and the grove—will 
make no grass to grow, will open no blossom 
and mature no seed. The seasonal oul!ture of 
the soul requires all this; yet may yield poor 
produce, when this is done. Without the deeper 
symmetry of the spirit, the harmonious working 
of living powers there, the boundaries of action, 
however neat, will be but a void trame-work, in- 
closing barrenness and sand. Despise not the cer- 
emonial of the moral life; it is our speech and ar- 
ticulation ; but oh! mistake it not for the trae and 
infinite worship that should breathe through it. 

Mere mechanism, however perfect, has this mis- 
fortune, that it cannot set fast its own loose screws; 
but rather shakes them into more frightful confa- 
sion ; till the power, late so smooth, works only 
crash and ruin, and goes headlong back to chaos 
And so is it where there is nothing profounder 
than the systematizing faculty in the organization 
of a man’s life. Destitute of adaptive and restor- 
ative energy, With no perception of a spiritual or- 
der that may remain above disturbance and ex- 
press itself through obstructions all the more, in- 
terruptions bewilder and upset him. Ill health in 
himself or the afflictions of others, stop his projects 
and give him pause by a touch on his affections, 
irritate and weary him; he grows dizzy with the 
inroads on his schemes, gives up the count so 
hopefully begun, and ruus down in rapid discords. 


A High 


The soul of Christian order has in it something 


Ideal. 


of decay a thing impossible ; that has so un wearied 


and death, but draws from them the sap of life, 
and weaves again the foliage and the fruit. No 


Christian soul; for in human life, as in external 


always accumulating; and unles; they are to 
breed pestilence, must be kept down ond effeetual- 
ly absorbed. As in science, so in practical exist- 
ence, our theory or ideal mnust ever be framed upon 
assumptions only partially true. The conditions 
required for its fulfillment will never be present 
all at once, and all alone; so that the realization 
will be but approximate; and a coastant tension 
of the soul is needed to press it nearer and newrer 
to the ultimate design. For want of a relig- 
ious source, an exact apparent order in the 
life may co-exist with an disorder 
secreted within. Are we not conscious that so it 
is, Whenever the toil of our hands, though puncta- 
ally visited, receives no consent of our hearts; 
when the spirit flies with heavy wing from reach 
to reach of time, and like Noah's dove, seeing only 
wave after wave of a dreary flood, finds no rest 
for the sole of its foot till it geta back to the ark 
of its narrow comforts? Is it not a plain inver- 
sion of the true order of things, when we do our 
work for the sake of the following rest, instead of 
accepting our rest as the preparative for work ? 

And while this continues to be the case, there will 
be a hidden aching, a dark, corroding speck with- 
in the soul, which no outward inctbod or propor- 
tion can evercharm away. Norcan the precision 
of the will be even sustained at all without the 
symmetry of the affections. As well might you 
think to set your broken compass right by hand; if 
it be foul and stiff, swinging and trembling no 
more in obedience to its mysterious attraction, its 
blessed guidance is gone; and after the first 
straight line of your direction, you sail upon the 
chances of destruction. 


essential 


A Life tending Upward. 

To prevent this evil, of method just creeping up 
the lower part of life, and passing no further, no 
positive rule, from the very nature of the case, can 
well be given. We cau only say that, besides 
subjectirg whatever is beneath us, there is also the 
passive part of Christian order, that we must sur- 
render ourselves entirely to what is above us; 
and having put all lesser things into their place, 
| we must then take and keep ogr own. Could in- 
deed this proportion of the affections invariably 
remain, it would supersede all our mechanism, aad 
take care of the outward harmony : and weshould 
have no need to apply the rules of a Franklin to 
the spirit of a Christ. But even short of this 
blessed emancipation, we should rise to a higher 
atmosphere ; escaping the wretched thralldoin of 
reluctant duties ; and yield a free consent, through 
love, to that which were irksome; qii- 
etly depositing ourselves on every work that 
brings its sacred claim, and moving in ii, instead 
of writhing to get beyond it. They tell you that 
habit reconciles yeu in time to many unwelcome 
things. Let us not trust to this alone. Custom 
indecd sweeteus the rugged lot when the cheerful 
soul isin it; it does butembitier it the more, when 
the soul stays out of it. But when harshnesses 
are borne, and even spontancously embraced, for 





else 





in human life; and banish chance from the soul, | 


the letter of our life. We feel no weariness; de- 
livered now from the intolerable burden of flag- 
ging aflections. We are disturbed by no ambi- 
tions ; conscious of no jealousies of other men; for 
competition has no place in things divine; and 
even in lower matters, it is. to the thoughtful and 
devout, but a quiet interrogation of Providence ; 
and the true heart that prefers the question can- 
not be discontented with the answer. We cease 
to desire a change; we feel that life affords no 
time for restlessness; that in persistency is our 
only hope: and a blessed conscrvatism of spirit 
comes over “s, that claims nothing but simple 
leave to go on serving and loving still. And so 
Existence, to the devout, becomes not contused, 
but peaceful, like a service in the churehes of 
saints.—IRcev. James Martincau—* Endeavors « fte 
the Christian Life.” 


the 
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A FALSE GENILUS, 


ly the Daughter of Barry Cornwall 


1 sre aspirit by thy side, 
Purple-winged and eagle-eyed, 
Locking like a heavenly guide 


Though he seem so bright and fais, 
Ere thou trust his proflered care, 
Vavee a little, and beware! 


If he bid thee dwell apart, 
Tending some idea) smart 
In a sick and coward heart ; 


In self-worship wrapped alone, 
Dreaming thy poor griefs are grown 
More than other men have known; 


Dwelling in some cloudy sphere, 
Though God's work is waiting here, 
And Ged deigneth to be near; 


If his torch’s crimson glare 
Show fhee evil everywhere, 
Tainting all the wholesome air ; 


While with strange distorted choice, 
Still diedaining to rejoice, 
Thou wilt hear a wailing voice ; 


If a simple, humble heart, 
Seem to thee a meaner part 
Than thy noblest aim and art ; 


If he bid thee bow before 
Crowned mind and nothing more, 
The great idol men adore ; 


And with starry vail infold 
Sin, the trailing serpent old, 
Till his scales shine out like gold ; 


Though his words seem true and wise, 
Soul, I say to thee, arise, 
He is a demon in disguise ! 

A Fira Unver a Microscore.—When a flea is 
made to appear as large as an elephant, we can see 
all the wonderful parts of its formation, and are 
astonished to find that it has a coat of armor much 
more complete than ever warrior wore, and com- 
posed of strong polished plates, fitted over each 
other, each plate covered like a tortoise-shell, and 
where they meet, hundreds of strong quills pro- 
ject, like those on the back of the porcupine or 








hedgehog. Thor are the arched neck, the bright 


quite different from this; more like the blessed | 
force of nature that consumes its withered leaves | 
as punctually as they fall, and so makes the spread | 
an appetite for the creation of beauty and produc- | 
tiveiess, that it makes no complaint of rotieaness | 


less a vital spontaneity than this is needed in the | 


nature, the elements of corruption and disorder are | 


the sake of God who hints them to our conscienee, | 
| a perfect agreement ensues between the spirit and 


titanate ee eed We sees em = 
eyes, the transparent cases, piercers 
the skin, a sucker to draw away t 
long jointed legs, four of which are folde 
breast, all ready at any moment to be 
with tremendous force for that jamp 
ers one when they wish to cateh hj; 
end of each leg hooked claws, to enable bj 

cling to whatever he lights upon. A — ° 
Jeap a hundred times his own length, which fee 
same as if a man jumped to the hight of le) fe 
and he can draw a load 20) times his own we ae 
—Chambers’ Journal. vent 
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NIGHT IN INDIA, 


(Tresx stanzas are the opening lines of the — 
King Goldenstar,” from the pen of Anna Bradstreet .. o 
lish poet, whose productions have just been Kivon tot she mH, 
'S Pablicg 


One sultry night an Indian king was lying 
Beside a glittering fall of waters wild zs 
Among the closed-up flowers the breeze wee ly; 
As of its own sweet langnishment.  Faip o} - : 
Of darkness and the banished sun, how |, a" 
Wert thou, oh moon! on all he savy ¢ ae 


vial hight 
Wide glittered all his marble palaces, 
With chambers wrought like fairy. wor) ied os 
Above the solemn curtamimae of treo. » Maat e008 
Each one of sleep a temple-solitude, 
From whence, as :f amony the stars « nrolled 
Shot up a thousand twinkling spires of gold 


Ar d on the walls, and on the pave ment re 1, 
Whereto the seulptured baserments daintily 
Their fretted whiteness joined, were dimly shed 

Visions of priceless jewels, which tu se 
In perf et sph ndor of the mid jay su 
How would a)! India bre athlessly hay 


But there were walls piled course on cour 
The pal n trees searcely nodded o'er the bo 1b “¢ 
And there were tanks in which the smothered ry 
Had bubbled up of rash intruders drowned 
And only birds went over, blameless, bold, 
And lovely, perching on those spires of gold 
There p rebed they, there { ey sangthe liv 
Hopped on the gilded roofs, and freely wen 
In at those lattices, where not a ray : 
Of eunshi 5 
Of leautifal 
! On their 





‘ speil’d t] * coolness ani Con 
, like lilies float 


end oo that stillness doting 


young queer 
etill baths, 


And wher niglit Cae, 
In nooke of marhl 
All round the cornices 


hey nestled gloriously 
earved with 

id the 
or higher, airi 
Rocke lin the boughs of some tall flows 
That sighed above that b 


When they amony the midaight fl 
Or wakeful wandered whither t 
In gurdens cool heir vigil 
Their spangled , 


«jl htests« i 
jira Le 
rallery 


} 
reastill 


Of every eourt: 


uteo Pulnpaay 
bu 1s Cumn} 


As they, with many a< 
Those birds in their h 


Ah! then and there, wh 
The nightingnle—s weet 

Would bush their eliat 
Loug-drawn, wit 1 lig 

Unto that 1 { nt wil 


Falls forth her song : | 


fon thes 
Then burst again the v icks of laughter, 
Startling away that music from arid 
The vales of pinks and hyacinths that, after 
The sultry day, in hadow hid 
Their charms between the myrtle hills, bestowing 
Sweets on the wind that over therm 


iwnfon ahr 


lew and 


was blowing 


The women's voiee- and the night. bird's song, 

The tinkling waterfalls and leaf tuned breeze, 
Arm’d watchmen heard the emba tied walls along, 

By the deep tanks wherein tue towers, aud trees, 
And stars, and starlike pinnueles, might seem 
To taunt them with an everlasting dream 

—— tinea sata 
KIND WORDS. 

kinp words never blister the tengue of 
lips. And we have never heard of any mental 
trouble arising from this quarter. Though they 
do not cost much, yet they accomplish much 
They help one’s own good-nature and good-will 
Soft words soften our own soul. Angry words 
are fuel to the flame of wrath, and make it burn 
more fiercely. Kind words make other people 
good-natured. Cold words freeze people, and hot 
words scorch them, and bitter words make them 
bitter, and wrathful words make them wrathful 
There is such a rush of all other kind of words in 
our day, that it seems desirable to give kind words 
a chance among them. There are vain words, and 
idle words, and silly words, and hasty words, and 
spiteful words, and empty words, and profane 
words, and boisterous words, and warlike words 
Kind words also produce their own image on 
men’s souls. And a beautiful image itis. They 
soothe, and quiet, and comfort the hearer. They 
shame him out of his sour, morose, unkind feel 
ings. We have not yet begun to use kind words 
in such abundance as they ought to be i 
Pascal. 


-e0- — 
NEVERTHULESs, 
From the German.) 
Vevertiueness” is anoble word, 
‘ Nevertheless” my trust 16 ; 
Neverthe] ‘is daily beard, 
Whether my place in the dust is, 
Or on bigh 
In the aky 
Of blind Fortune's favor 


Neve rthcless,” l say ever 


Fhouch I be a beggar mau 
Phe rest in pay attire,— 
For I neither will nor can 
Do as they require ; 
Though the world’s lip is eurled 
oft as it beholds me; 
‘ Nevertheices’ consoles me ! 


N 


evertheless"’ will T be atill, 
Still in God abiding ; 








. | tenths of us are 


‘Neve riheless"’ hi wait his © ill, 
Trust my Father's euiding ; 

. Nevertbelcas” 

He will bless 

Every right en leavor 


That's my trast for ever! 


| SUCCESS IN LID E. 


Vou should bear eoustantly 1 mind t 
from the very nate nd neces 
ties ofthe world, born to gai 
What reason, then, have w 
| to presume that our children are no! tudot 

The path upwards is sieep and loug. 

care, skill, execlleuce 
dation of a rise wm 

| ces forthe children. The children of these 

} another rise, and, by-and-by, the descendants 0 
the peasant laborer become gentlemen. 11 

| the natural progress. It ts 
| tothe top ata single leap that so much misery 1s 
produced in the world. The education 

| recommended in bringing children up to 
labor with steadiness, with care, and with skill 
to show them how to do as many useful things a 
possible ; te teach them to do all in the best man- 
ner; toset them an exainple ef industry, sobriety, 
cleanliness, and neatness—to make all these habil- 
val to them, so that they shall never be lable to 
fall inte the contrary—to let them always sce a 
| good living proceeding from labor, aud thus re 
move from them the femptation to get the g lx of 
others by violent and fraudulent means.—V rm 
Coebhett. 
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sweat of the brow. 
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ENGLISH LANDSCAPE, 


Eneuish landscape hes a minutely 

look ; it lacks grandeur; its featares are d 

and the impression left is that of sofiness and 
geutle beauty. The grass grows to the very rim 
of the water, like carpettoa rich drawing-roeni, 
which must not betray an inch of unadorned 
floor. The fields are rolled to a perfect smooth 
ness; the hedges look as if they had no use bul 
beauty ; the trees and multitudinous vines have 4 
draperied air, and strike the eye rather as part of 
the charming whole than as possessing an indi- 
vidual interest. We have seen woodlauds in the 
far West that were far more gracefully majesti¢ 
than any we have yet seen in England; but we 
have no such miles of cultured and fitted scenery. 
Nature with us throws on her clothes negligently, 
confident in beauty ; in England she has evidently 
looked in the glass until not a curl strays from its 
fillet, not a dimple is unschooled.—Kirkland. 


Epvoation.—Seek for your children, in order— 
first, moral excellence ; second, intellectual 1m- 
provement ; third, physical well-being ; /ast of all, 
worldly thrift and prosperity ; and you may attaim 
the blessing promised t9 Christian nurture 
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Foreign 


Imerston and His : 
v ~~ not the least extraurdinary instance of the 


Aa 


Miscellany. 
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Popularity,—The last and 


fickleness of oe pe favor, isto be found in the posi- | 


tion of Lord Palmersten and the amount of his influ. 
ence in the present House of Commons. Not mach 
more than a year has elapsed since the country re- 
turned to Parliament 4 majority of nearly 100 mem- 
bers pledged to his support ; and sv powerful was he 
that friends and foes alike recognized hin as the Eng- 
lish Dictator. Even at the beginning of the present 
session, his power and influence remained unbroken 
One falee step precipitated him from power, and with 
the loss of power the influence which rendered him 
supreme in the Lower House has entirely disappeared. 
The majority that a few months ago rallied around 
him, has dwindled down to a mere following of a few 
attached friends, or to those connected with him by 
the memory of past official associations and the hopes 
of future. 
him, he cannot eommand a majority on a single ques- 
sion where the present Government put themselves at 
issue with him. This has been shown on many ques- 


In a House sent expressly to support | 


Impurity of the Thames,—We regret to record 
the deaths, within the laet week, of the wife and four 
of the ebildren of the Rev. Mr Blackwell of Glouces- 
ter-terrace, near Vauxhall Bridge, Belgravia, from the 
effeets of fever and dysentery, the result (ia the opin- 
ion of the reverend gentleman's physician) of the nox- 
ious ¢ffluvia of the Thames. Many deaths of a simi- 
lar nature have oceurred in the locality, and tke oc- 
cupants of the houses are in consequence leaving da- 
ring the warm season for the provinces. 


Pieasure for the Poer.—Sir Culling Eardley has 
set an example by throwing open his beautifal park 
at Belvedere, near Erith, to the poor of London On 
Tuesday some 400 of the poorer parishioners of St. 
Giles’s accompanied their Recter, the Rev. A. W. 
Thorold, in sn excursion trip to Belvedere, where 


_ abundant entertainment was provided for them for 


tions, but on none more conspicuously than on | 


the India Bill. Every attempt that the late 
Prime Minister made to modify that measure and 
bring it inte accordance with the Bill he hism- 
self introduced on the same subject, has failed. 
It was so with his endeavor to limit the number 
and the duration in office of the Council; it was so 
with his effort to change the mode of their appoint- 
ment from partial election to exelusive nomination. 
And yet his own measure, when he was in power, was 
supported by a large majority, and there was every 
indication, if he had remained in office, that it would 
ere thia time have passed into a law. Now, though 
the bill etands on the notice paper, its mention in the 
House is received with shouts of laughter. To this 
has come the general greeting with whieh every ap- 
pearance of the veteran statesman was hailed only a 
few months ago. Sv evanescent has proved the pop- 
ular breath which lately bore him to the topmost pia- 
nacle of power! There is only one palliation to be 
arged for this state of things. The difference between 
the Indian measures of the Jate and the present Govy- 
ernment are not very marked, and they are sure to ap- 
ear ‘till leas important in the eyes of members who 
MS not profes to have much acquaintance with Indian 
aflairs, or to be able to decide upon the merits of com- 
«ting schemes for Indian goverument Ia such a di- 
lemma, they have chosen the only course that was 
fairly open to them, of accepting that measure which 
was offered to them on the authority of a responsible 
Government. In the present jaded atate of the House, 
no ene can biame them for adoptiog this method of 
solving the ditticulty ; and Lord Palmerston hasshown 
lees than his usual wisdom in not sufficiently recogniz- 
ing the fact. He has paid the penalty of his want of 
tact; for his struggles to regain his influence have 
ouly served to show how much of it he has lost.— 
Chits. Timea. 


The Independent Treasury.—-It is a fault of our 
system thet our public men, overburdened with the 
ressure Of the daily duties of their office, have little 
f ieure and less inclination to raise their consideration 
toa wide and comprehensive view of affairs. They 
are content to live, as it were, from hand to mouth, 
meeting the emergency as it arises with the expedient 
that comes readiest to hand, without regard to its fit- 
ness in connection with the general scheme. This has 
been especially the case in matters of finance. Taxes 
have been repealed, not as they were most objection- 
able, but asthe greatest clamor was raised agaiust 
them ; and new burdens were putin their place, not 
because they were the best that could be devised, but 
because they were readiest to band. Our whole 
present system, from this cause, is in an unsatisfacto- 
ry aud what may be called a ragged condition—great 
rents having been made in our system of protective 
duties, while unsightly fragments still remain. It 
requires a Minister to take an enlarged and compre- 
hensive view of every department of our financial ar- 
rangements; @ thankless task, which 
would engage in except under great pressure. And 
that pressure is now about to be apphed. Whether 
he will or not, the Cuancellor of the Exchequer must 
institnte a searechiog revision into every item of our 
income and expenditure, the sources from which the 
one springs, and the conduits by which the other is 
distributed. There is, for instance, one question 
which is beset with diflicalties, but which, rightly 
dealt with, we are persuaded would result in a large 
saving tothe Government. It is now some yeurs 
sinee Mr. Gladstone mooted the question of the Gov- 
ernment becomiug its own banker, and saving the 
large sums which are now paid to the Bank of Eng- 
land for acting in that capacity. That arrangement 
will involve great changes—it may be, a revolution— 
in our Whole tinaneial system , but the labor and anx- 
wty would, we believe, be amply compensased by the 
saving —Christian Times. 


Steamers with Pilgrims,—The Gibraltar Chroni- 
cle of the 8lst ult publishes the following from its 
Tangicr correspondent: ‘ The British steamer Tiber, 
with the lost lot of this year’s pilgrims to the Prophet's 
ebrine at Mecca, took her departure from Alexandria 
on the 18th inst. 4,000 pilgrims (of whom 3.490 
were conveyed to the above port by British steamers) 
liave proceeded from this place to the Levaut during 
the last six weeks—c e. a greater number by more 
tha. 1,600 than has ever before left these shores in 
one year. This increase is attributed to the fact of 
the Moorish passenger traffic having been this year, 
and for the first time, opened to public competition, 
and the cones quent reduction of } ArKAYve fares to very 
low rates, a8 small a sum as $3 having in eome in- 
stauees been paid for a passage to Alexandria. The 
privilege of couveying pilgrims to the East was of 
late years ceded to French steam-ship companies, or 
to Freneh and Enylish companies conjointly, waen 
the freights were much higher and the number of pas- 
sebyers less than at present.” 


Preaching for Bread,—The Rey. Henry Mamp 
ton, some short titue since, resigned the incumbency 
of the new district of St Lukes, Holloway. He has 
since opened a building within the parish of Isling- 
ton, in the immediate viemity of bis former tempo 
rery chureb, and from the beginning of May has regu- 
larly performed service thereia, although expressly 
forbidden by the Bishop of London and by the in- 
combent of the district. Proceedings have aceord- 
ingly been taken against him ia the Consistory Court, 
and be was condemped in custs, with a waraing not to 
offend in Jike manner again Mr Hampton pleaded 
that he had only exercised his profession to save his 
family from starvation. 


Complexity In Baptism.—On Sunday last a con 
verted Jew. a native of Germany, was baptized by the 
Rev. Dr. Arinstrong at Marbeuf Chapel ‘The convert 
bot being acquainted with English, and the doctor not 
knowing German, the ordinance was administered by 
him in Hebrew, in obedience to the 24th article of the 
Church of England, which requires that the Sacra- 
Ment should be administered in a tongue naderstood 
by the recipient Each part was trauslated iuto Eng- 
lish, for the benefit of the congregation, by the mis- 
sionary of the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tanity amongst the Jews —Galignani. 


The Rey. Mir. Binney in Australia,—The Rev. Mr. 
Binney, with several other ministers, arrived in the 
Sultana on the 80th ult. The reverend gentleman 
preached at St Kilda, for the first time, on Suaday 
last, and his sermon has einee been publisbed uader 
the title of “Be Men.” One-half of the proceeds of 
the sale of the panty hlet are to be handed over to the 
Cougreyational Home Mission. The Rev. Me Ram. 
say, who was the first voluntary minister in the eolo- 
ny, having arrived bere im the year 1846, and Has 
since eceupl da prominent position, 48 & pastor of the 
United Presby te rian Chureb, leaves for Seotlaad by 
the Victoria,” The object of the reverend gentleman's 
Wit8ion is to enlist farther ministerial aid for the colo- 
hy —Melbvurne Herald 

The Argus of May 15th says. “ At a special maet- 
Iny of the Comuuttee of the Congregational Home 
Mission held in Melbourne yesterd ty, 1% Was anani- 
mousty resolved to depute the Rev JL Poore imme- 
diately to return to England, per Victoria, for the 
purpore of procurivg twelve or thirteen additional 
ministers ter this colony, South Auetralia, and other 
ecoloviea. There war a Jarge gathering of ministers 
end laymen preseat, and amongst them the Rev 
Themas Binney, who greatly aided the decision at 
Which the Committee arrived by his counsel and ad- 
Vice Mr. Poore, it will be reeollected, only returned 
to this colony from Eugland, where be had beea on a 
almiiaur Mission, by the Sultana, three 
aud was ouly induced so epevdily to go baek to Europe 
by the Uryent require ments of thease gvloni 3 for uote 
Mipisters. Mr Poore will be absent about seven or 
éight months.” 


weeks ainee, 


the Oldest Chureh.—Her Majesty has contributed 
£100 toward the restorutioa of Clewer ehurch, the 
spire of whieh forms eo 


Widsor Cnet! T preturesqne 40 object from 
§ astle. [rt 


“ is considered to be the most an- 
eept ehurch in England, excepting St. Martin's, at 
Canterbury. : 


Manning of the Russian Navy.—A gentleman 
whe has resided in Knossia has given to the Vienna 
correrpoudent of an English journal some tnterestiag 
information Tespecting the formation of the crews of 
the Ruesian ships of-war On an average, one-third 
of exch crew jx composed of Jews These perseented 
0. do all in their power to avoid the conscription, 
ut they are seized and put on board ship * because 
they cennot co easily des-rt from the navy as they can 
from the army.” The correspondent’s informant also 
observed that the inside of a Russian mano-of-war was 
exuctly like an English prison or hospital-ship, ex- 
sep'ing in regard tocleanliness “ The men,” said he, 
hang their heads and look discontented, and as if 
they were on short commons 365 days in the year.” 








| 


no Minister | 








the day. Each paid something toward the expense 
of the trip, and all seemed to appreciate such an op- 
portunity of friendly intercourse between minister 
and people. 


Sabbath for Servants.—The following notice to 
the eervante, neatly placed in a gilt frame, and printed 
in good plain Roman letter, may be seen (says the 
Stamford Mercury) by visitors to Brocklesby Hall : 
“The Earl of Yarborough considers it his duty to 
cal] the attention of all persons in his employ to the 
importance he attaches to going to church or chapel. 
His lordship wiehes the work necessary to be per- 
formed by his servants on a Sunday to be regulated so 
as to epable them to comply with this earnest request 
of his lordship.” 


Monument to Dr. Wardlaw.—The monument to 
Dr. Wardlaw is being erected in the Necropolis, Glas- 
ow, bear that of Knox, M'Gavin, and other worthies. 
he committee have determined on having a marble 
bust of the doctor, full life-size, placed on the pedestal 
at present erecting. 


Eeclesiastical Penalty,—A letter from Laybach, 
in Illyria, says: “ A case of ecclesiastical decision has 
just occurred here whieh reminds one of the darkest 
ignorance of the middle ages. Some wax tapers hav- 
ing been stolen from the Franciscan church, a watch 
was set and a young woman was discovered to be the 
thief. By order of the ecclesiestical authorities she 
was exposed at the pa entrance of the church, 
fastened to the wall by a large chain, and some of the 
stolen property was suspended above her. A crowd 
assembled, hooting and insulting her. At length, 
after the lapse of an hour, the poliee put an end to the 
disgraceful scene by carrying off the woman to prison.” 


Prelatieal Entertainmenat.—The Bishop of Lon- 
don gave an entertainment on Saturday to a large 
body of his clergy at Fulham Palace. The ceremoni- 
al of episcopal levees has been substituted by a much 
more acceptable method of intercourse in this novel 
plan which his lordship has adopted toward his cler- 
ica) brethren. The invitations were numerous, and 
the acceptances equally so. There was a free entree 
to the palace and gardens, and a continuation of re- 
freshment supplied during the afternoon, consisting of 
ices, fruits, wine, tea, coffee, ete Formal ceremony 
was dispensed with, and the Bishop and his family 
contributed their utmost to assure their clerical guests 
of a sincere weleome by a most hospitable and friend- 
ly entertainment. 


Sir Colin Campbell In Battle.—One of their shots 
very nearly deprived us of our commander. in-chief. 
Sir Colin is a very cool and cautious leader; he is 
—_- of the lives of his men almost to a fault; bat 
amid the noise of the captams and the shoutings he is 
careless to a fault of his own life. I would not wish 
to do so gallant and +o brave a soldier an injustice, 
but it is felt by those about im that on the day of battle 
the commander in-chief does not sufficiently appreciate 
the value of his own existence. At Bareilly he was al- 
most among a crowd of fanatics who swept through 
the ranks of the 42d. <A sabre-cut might have de- 
stroyed for ever the delicate web of combinations, the 
key of which is in his possession alone. To-day a 
round shot paseed so close to him and the chief of the 
staff, striking the earth at their feet, that those of the 
staff who were near thought esoape scarcely possible. 
—Mr. Russell, in the Times. 


Precocious Princely Profligaecy.—The Cork Con- 
stitution gives an account of a Sabbath-afcernoon’'s 
sport, enjoved, we regret to say, by Prince Alfred, 
during his Jate cruise on the western coast of Ireland. 
Weare told that the Black Eagle yacht steamed into 
harbor at Glengariffe on Sunday morning, the 20th 
ult. Nothing is said of any celebration of divine wor- 
ship, though we will presume that the Sunday-morn- 
ing service customary in all ships-of-war was not 
omitted. At 2pm. the Prince landed in a magnificent 
pinnace, and, wi'h his officers and attendant, hied his 
way toa famous trout lake at the head of the glen. 
Here he fished, and then the writer goes on to deseribe 
his visits to favorite poeols,—* traversing bog and ra- 
vine several times, like a deer, he is so active, like all 
little tars . . . exeeliing all his officers in fishing 
he took a quantity of very fine salmon-trout and fine 
salmon... killed every fish himself, quite forgetting 
the mess the fish were making him in with scales and 
water splashing him all over.” The Royal fisher-boy 
earried away the spoil in his ear, paid the men what 
they termed “ his footing,” and drove off to the hotel 
at Glengariffe. During his Royal Highness’s absence 
on shore, the Black Eagle was thronged with visitors, 
and the ordinary Sabbath aspect of the place must 
have been completely changed. 


M. Thiers and his Schoolmaster.—M. Thiers has 
been entertaining his friends with an anecdote of him- 
self In the course of one of his journeys he stopped 
one evening at the little town of Luxemburg The 
burgomaster came forth to do him honor, and, by way 
of complimenting him, mentioned that an aged man, 
a Marseillais, had performed the functions of achool- 
waster in the town for above twenty years. Tuiers 
asked the name of the old man, and was answered 
Margas. The ex-Miniater desired to be introduced to 
him, when the following dialogue ensned, Thiers ecom- 
menecing: “Do you know me!” “No, sir.” “ You 
don'tremember little Adolphe Thiers, one of your 
scholars at Marseilles?” “ Wait, wait—yes, I do re- 
collect such a name ; asly little monkey who used to 
psy such ~ » «Just so.” “Ah! it is you? 

am very glad to see you. Have you succeeded? 
IJave you made your fortune!” ‘“ Sufficiently so, I 
thank you” “So much the better—so much the bet- 
ter! Taman old man, well-nigh worn out. I ecan- 
not return to my country ; but when you go to Mar- 
seilles, make my compliments to all who knew me " 
Thiers promised the old man he would do so, and 


| then inquired, in homely way, how he was gettiag on. 


| you notary, banker, merchant?” 


| ant? 


| seek to be cured till they are past remedy 


* Not very fast; scholars are rare.” Thiers slipped 


a few pieces of gold into his hand, and was about to 


retire, when Margas said: ‘ Pardon my curiosity; I 
should like to kuow what you have been doing. Are 
“IT have retired 
from business, but I have be«n Minister.” “ Protest- 
’” cried the oldman =“ And such is glory!” said 
Adolphe Thiers, when he had terminated his anecdote. 
—Crut. 


Opium In China.—The Rev. Mr. Tate of Rugby 
has received a letter from the Rev. Carstairs Douglas, 
dated Amoy, 7th April. The missionary writes: 
The missionaries here memorialized Lord Elgin aad 
the American Envoy on the subject of religious tel- 
eration for Chinese Christians On the opiam ques- 
tion we said nothing, feeling that no words of ours 
evald at all add to the fact of the uaiversal hostility 
of missionaries to that destructive traffic. The public 
opinion of Britain is the only fuleram on which the 
lever ean be p'aced, so as to uproot this overshadow- 
ing evil We are quite helpless here, as we have no 
doubt the plenipotentiary must have definite instrac- 
tions from home on such a subject We ean only ery 
to bia who turns the hearts of menas the river of 
waters The progress of the evil is terrible, anong 
the educated classes especinily. Itis really very dif- 
ficult to find a teacher who does not smoke The 
lower elasses are also fearfully infected, and seldom 
The oaly 
alternative is the mode in which death is to eome— 
disease or starvation, or both combined. Let the peo- 
ple of God in Britain come ‘to the help of the Lord 
ayeinet the mighty,’ it does eeem like aaspecial ea- 
gine of the wicked one to counteract the entrance of 
the Gospel into this new opening continent.” 


The Dust and Rot Winds of India,—Cimpaign- 
ing cau ouly be conducted at an enormous eost. Che 
hottest day that come s, let some one who is cin rerely 
dé sirous of understanding what the dey winds of Ia 
dia are like, repair to ao iron foundry in fall activity, 
a.d let him atand in front of the fire when the furnace 
door is opened ; but unless he can add to it the odors 
precurable by standing over the crating of a Strand 
cook-shop in the dog days. he will have bata poor 
idea of the nastiness of the blast, whieh, s vee ping 
over burping sandy plains, covered with putrefyins 
remains, Whisks clouds of pulverized animal matter 
alopy with 1t, and rushes in dense yellow volumes all 
over the city and the plains aronnd it. 

To the increasing beat there is added length of days, 


| greater power to the wind, and, if possible, more 


dust. Of the latter it is quite beyoud the powers of 
writing to vive 4 deseription It is so fiae and subtle 
that long after the causes which raise d it have ceased 
to exert their inflnence, you may see if like a vail of 
gauze between your eyes and every object. The sua, 
while yet six or seven degrees above the horizon, is 


, bid from sight hy it, as thongh the luminary were en- 


veloped in a thick fog, and at carly morning aod 


evening this vapor of dust suspended bigh io 


Se 


\ 


air seems like a rain-clond clinging to @ hill-side. 
When this dost is set rapidly ia motion by a hot wind. 
aud when the grosser sand, composed of minute fraz- 
ments of tale, scales of mica, and earth, is impelled 
in quick suceessive waves through the heated atmo- 
sphere, the effect is quite sufficient to make one de- 
test India for ever. Every artiele in your tent, your 
hair, eyes. and noee are filled and covered with dust, 
which deposits a coating half an inch thiek all over 
the tent.—Cor. London Times. 








OmMelal and Personal Manners.—We remember 
wel] that, in 1835, when Sir Robert Peel was for a few 
months in office, from which be was soon ejected by 
Lord John Russell, a countryman in the gallery was 
struck one efternoon by the stern and earnest gladia- 
torial strife of these two leaders, who were then in the 
midst of the contest for preeminence. He said to a 
friend who rat near him, * How would they behave to 
each other if they happened to meet over a friend's 
dinner-table ?” “ Behave !” said his friend, “ why, I 
happen to know that, before they came into the House 
this afternoon, they had a quarter of an hour's private 
conversation alone in the little room behind the Speak- 
er’s chair !”—The Press. 


The Bible in Russia.—Speaking of Russia, we are 
reminded of a statement we have seen to the effect 
that the present Emperor has not only reeonstitated 
the Russian Bible Society, which was suspended un. 
der Nicholas, but that he has made a donation of 25,000 
roubles, (£4,000) and has promised an annual subserip- 
tion of 10,000 roubles (£1,300.) The eonsequence of 
this patronage is extraordinary activity, and a new 
edition of 30,000 New Testaments in Finnish and Es- 
thonian, has just been b pay while religious tracts 
and hooks are circulated in immense numbers. We 
hope this fact will satisfy those who wish to know 
how far the cireulation of the Holy Seriptures in the 
vulgar tongues is permiasible under the Russian rule 
It is not Bibles alone which the subjects of this great 
empire seek after. We observe that in Finland there 
are now published eighteen newspapers, ten of which 
are Finnish and eight Swedish ; not one appears there 
in Russian —Clerscal Times. 

A Tame Pheasant.— At Donmore Park there is to 
be seen at present a pheasant’s nest having nine eggs, 
the nest being built in a eprace-fir tree, about twenty 
feet frem the ground. The pheasantis busy hatching 
her youny, and so tame that she allows herself to be 
caressed by the hands of any passer-by who feels in- 
clined to pay her a visit.—Alloa Advertiser. 


Royal Generosity.—Before leaving Stoneleigh 
Abbey, the Queen, with her own hand, plaved a very 
magnificent bracelet on the arm of Lady Leigh Her 
Mojeety aleo left £150 to be divided amongst the ser- 
vauts of the establishment. 
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CROOKS & SCHEM'S 
LATIN-ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXICON, 
On the basis of the Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. C. F, Ingersiev, 
By G. R. CROOKS, D.D., and A, J. SCHEM, A.M. 
One Volume, royal octavo. Price $3. 


H#e AUTHORS OF THE PRESENT WORK 
had at first the intention of preparing for American schools 
and colleyes a Translation of the excellent Latin-German School 
Lexicon of Professor Ingersiev. The plan of the work seemed te 
them to bea decided improvement in Latin lexicography, and te 
meet more fully than ite predecessors the wants of students 
They had not proceeded far, however, in their labors, before they 
became aware of the necessity of recasting many of the articles, 
and of adding new ones, They decided, therefore, to prepare an 
entirely independent work, using the Lexicon of Ingerslev only 
asa basis. For this purpose the whole of lexical Mterature haa 
been carefully examined—+especially the recent works of Dr. W. 
Smith, Georges, (the last edition of 1855,) Koch and Klots—from 
all of which numerous suggestions have been derived and addi- 
tior.s made. 

The School Lexicon of Professor Ingersley has met, in Germa- 
ny, with extraordinary success, as appears frem the encomiams 
of eminent German scholars. The praises of the critics are es- 
pecially bestowed upon the excellence of Ingerslev’s plan. We 
have taken great painsto preserve for our work all of the char- 
acteristic features of this plan, and at the same time to improve it 
in the execution of details. 

This work gives— 

1. SPECIAL ATTENTION to the words of Latin authors read 
in colleges and schools. 

2. The LEADING DEFINITIONS in broad, clear type, so as to 
be easily caught by the eye 

3. The SI3NIFICATION perspicnously arranged and illus- 
trated by examples easily understood, or if difticult, carefully 
translated 

4. The ORIGIN of each word, where it is known. 

5. A COMPARISON of important words with their synonym, 

6. BRIEF NOTICES of proper uames, and of the adjectives de- 
rived from them. 





From the Rev. Dr. John McClintock, New York. 


“Tam acquainteuwith Ingerslev’s Latin Lexicon, and believe it 
to be the hest of the many schoo! lexicons now extant in Germany. 
Indeed, this is the testimony of many of the best gy mousial teaeh- 
ers, a8 wel) as of many eminent scholars. 

‘Whatever commendations may be given to Ingerslev is still 
more amply due to Crooks and Sshem’s Lexicon I have ex- 
amined a portion of the proof-sheets. and have had the opportan- 
ity of personally knowing how carefully and conscientiously the 
authors have carried on the work throughout. Their book retains 
Ingerslev's Pp rspicuous arrangement, but in point of etymologi- 
cal matter, of attention to proper names, of discrimination in the 
geperal use of the material, and of adaptation to the wauts of 
stucerts, itis far in advance of its German prototype. The work 
ought to find its way at once into all our classical schools, and 
into the lower college classes ” 

J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


502-504 Philadelphia, 





A BOOK OF PLANS 
{OR CHURCHES AND PARSONAGES, COM- 


prising eighteen designs by Upjohn, Downing. Renwick, 
Wheeler, Wells Austin, Stone. Cleveland, Backus, and Reeve 

“Its saygestions will save a church hundreds Of dollars in the 
cost of a new building.”—The Independent. 

“ We cordially recommend it to all."—.Vew York Tribune. 

* We urge every church that is about to erect a house of wor- 
ship or parsenage, to purchase it.’—Congregational Herald, 
Cheeazo, 

Price. TEN DOLLARS, delivered here; or it will be sent free 
of expense to Any part of the U. 8. for eleven doilars. Size 
13x16 inches. 


Address PUBLISHERS OF THE INDEPENDENT, 
No. 22 Beckmin st., 
406tf New York. 


A NEW WORK, JUST PUBLISARD— 
VIOLA, 
Or, THE TRIUMPIT OF LOVE AND FAIPH, 
A Tale of Plots and Counterplots. By 
WILLIAM EARLE BINDER, 


In one 12mo vol. Tllustrated from designs by Orr. Price $}. 
Copies mailed on receipt of price, postage paid. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town and county ia the United States and Canadas, te 
whom a larger commission will be given than by any other pub- 
lishing house in the country. Our new and revised Catalogue, of 
sixty octave pages—the most comprehensive ever issued for gra- 
taitovs circulation—is acknowledged to contain a larger collection 
and better variety of Standard, Historical, Biographical, and 
Miscellaneous works than any other Catalogue now in print, 
without exeeption, and will prove invaluable to the reading pab- 
lic as an index to American Literature. Its pages are classified 
under the headings of Arts, Sciences, Agriculture, Domestic 
Economy. Adventures and Travels, Belies-iettres, Standard Fie- 
tion, Biography, History, Law, Medicine, Theology, Poetry, Glee, 
and Music Books, Dictionaries. Gazetteers. Encyclopedias, Bibles, 
Prayers, Hymus. Illustrated Presentation Boks, Standard Clas- 
sical, Text, and School-Books, etc. 


THE READING PUBLIC 
are invited to send for a Catalogue, if only to know the names of 
beoks published It will cost nothing, and be always valuable as 


areference Add 
EVANS & PRESTON, Publishers, 


ress 

D. W. Evans, 

J. H. Przston. 677 Broadway, New York Clty. 
502-513L 





| 8. B. Chittenden & Ce., 





GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO BOOK BUYERS! '! 
AGENTS WANTED, 


To form Clubs, in Every Town and Village in the United 
States, 


© WHOM A LARGER COMMISSION WILL 

be given than ean be had from any other house. New ‘le- 

scriptive catalogues (just issued) mailed free to any address, con- 

— all the popular works of the day, classified in the fsllew- 
g order: 


Annuals and Presentation Juvenile Works, 
Books, Law Books, 
Agricultural Works, Musical Books, 


Bibles, Prayer. and Myma 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Books, 
Biographical Works, 


Me lical Books, 
Natural History, 


Botanical Works, Odd-Fellowship and Freema 
Classical and  Philosephical sonry 

Works, Poetical Works, 
Cookery, Domestic Economy, Phrenological Works, 

etc. Religious. Biblical, and Theole- 


Dictionaries and Lexicons, 
Fiction (Works of), 
Geographieal Books, Scientific Works, 
German Books, Sports and Pastimes. 
History and Travels, ete., 
BT Send fora catalogue. Address 
G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 


gical Works, 
School Books, 





498-510L 430 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIXTEEN YEARS 
In THE 
WILDS OF AFRICA. 


1,00@ AGENTS WANTED, 


T O SELL DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS 
AND EXPLORATIONS during @ residence of Sixteen 
Years in the Wilds of Africa. This is a work of Thrilling Adven- 
tures and Hair-breadth among sayaze beasts and more 
savage men. Dr Livingstone was alone and unaided by any 
white man, traveling with African attendants, among different 
tribes and nations,#ll strangete him, and many of them hostile. 
and altogether forming the most astonishing book of travels 
the world has ever seen. All our Agents acknowledge it is the 
most saleab! k published. The most liberal commission made 
to Agents, in swall or large quantities. For particulars, address 
J.W. BRADLEY, Pu 
No. 48 North Fourth st., Philad 
Copies sent by mail, free, on receipt of the price, $1 25. 


CAUTION. 
Phe attention of the Publisher has been called to spurious edt- 
tions of this work, put forth as ‘‘ Narratives of Dr. yee: 


tion of 
this great work 
of the English 


Metropolitan Book-Store. 


N ORDER THAT THOSE OPPOSED TO THE 
Gift principle may have the advantage of our Low Price sys- 
tem, I offer a seleetion of leven Books from the list of Books at 
$1 each, on my catalogue, for $7 50, which will be at 68 cents a 
volume, and which includes Books sold at all other Book-Stores 
frem 75 cents to $1 25; and from the list ef Books at $125 and 
upwards, ineluding Bibles, Albums, etc., I will make a discount 
of one-third from the prices annexed, without the presents. Cata- 
logues sent to any address. J. 3. ANDREWS, 
499-511L 140 Nassau street, New York, 

















ABBATH-SCHOOL AND RELIGIOUS BOOK 
DEPOSITORY. 

Besides the publications of the American S, S. Union, kept for 
many years past at their Depository, No. 9 South Fifth street, St. 
Louis, the undersigned bas added the publications of Robert 
Carter & Bro.. American Tract Society, Congregational and N. 
S. Pres. Boards of Pablication. 

A. D. F. Randolph, Gould & Lincoln, Sheldon & Blakeman, 
and other publishers, 

Bibles, Testaments, and Hymn-Books in every variety. 

Catalogues furnished on application. 

Orders for books to J. W. MetNTYRE, 

302-505* 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis. 

weg 





‘MUSIC, PIANOS, ETO. 


OLD MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
STEINWAY & SONS. Manufacturers, No. 84 Walter street, 

near Broadway, N.Y. Received the highest premium wnen and 
wherever they brought their Pianos ia competision witn me best 
makers of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 











Among the judges were Gettochalk, W. Mason, ae 
etc. Prices moderate. “a7- 
ESSBS. CHICKERING & SONS, HAVING 


removed te their new warerooms, No 694 Broadway (cor. 
4th street) are prepared te offer their friends and the public an 
extensive ussortment of GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, SQUARE, 
AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, manufactured expressly for 
this city. finished in various styles of cases, and in prices which 
cappot fail to please. Piano-Fortes made to order. to suit any 
style of furniture. and all instruments Warranted to give entire 
satisfaction, 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS TO RENT, upon the most 
fuvorable terms. 

Mesers. C & SONS would call especial attention to their new 
scale of UPRIGHT PIANOS, which for purity and volume of tone 
are upsurpassed in any instruments of their kind, and are very 
desirable fer medium-sized rooms and cuttages. 

Mr. C. F. CHICKERING will represent the firm in New York, 
and give his personal attention to all the requirements of their 
business. 


BS All orders for TUNING and REPAIRING will be promptly 
attended io. 496Bef 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
WALLET, DAVIS & CO.s, HAINES BROS. 
and other Boston and New York Piavos, constituting the 
largest and best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, can 
always be seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Piangs, from $20 
to 175. MELODEONS, cheap. New Pianos TO LRT, AND RENT 

APPLIED ON PURCEASR. 

T. 8. BERRY, Marble Building, 

458 Broadway, eorner Grand st. 


Raven, Bacon & Co., 


(Successors to BACON & RAVEN) 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
WARKLROOM¥, No, 135 GRAND ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 


Where a full assortment of instruments may be found, exclusively 
of our own manufacture, warranted in every respect. 500-551X 
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IANOS AND MELODEONS OF SUPERIOR 

MAKE at GREAT BARGAINS.—Second-hand Pianos at 

the following extremely low prices: $25, $75, $100, $110, $115, 

$125. $140, $150, and $165. Pianos and Melodeons to rent, and 

rent allowed on purchase. For sale on Monthly pryments. 

HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 333 Broadway. 

“The Horace Waters’ Pianos are known as among the very best, 

We are enabled to speak of these instruments with confidence, 

from personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durabie 
quality."—N. Y. Evangelist 49.-504 
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FINANCIAL. 


L. D. OLMSTED, 
AGENT FOR THE 
NEGOTIATION OF LOANS SECURED BY REAL ESTATE, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
FFERS HIS SERVICES TO CAPITALISTS 
at the East who desireto make safe investments °t the West. 
All business is transacted without expense to the lender. 
By special permission he refers to— 
New York. 
Henry Young, Esq., 
Phelps, Bliss & Co., 








Hartford, Conn, 

Day, Owen & Co., 
Collins Brothers, 
John Olmsted, Esq. 

Northampton, Maes. 
Hon J P. Williston. 

New Lanton, Conn. 
Hon. Thomas W. Williams, 
Francis Allyn, Esq. 

Chwago. 


8. Cochran & Co., 

Watt, Dunning & Graham 
New Haven, Conn, 

Wells Southworth, Baq, 

Thaddeus Sherman, Esq., 

Prof. Dentson Olmsted. 


° Boston. Ogden, Fleetwood & Co., 
Austin, Sumner & Co. C. G. Hammond, Esq., 
Montreal, Hon. Mark Skioner, 


D. P. Janes, Esq. Philo Carpenter, Esq. 
Other references to persons living in various cities at the Fast 
can be furnished if desired. 478:f 
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EDUCATION. 
OREAD INSTITUTE, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WORCESTER, MASS, 

Miss H. P DODGE, Principa'. 
HIS WELL-KNOWN INSTITUTION IS INA 
oelightful and healthy location, and furnishes the best fa- 
cilities for an English and Classical education, as well as for the 

study of the Modern Languages and the Ornamental Branches. 

Expenses from $200 to $3¢0 per year. The Fall Term will be- 
gin September 10th. Inguiries will be answered by addressing 


the Principal. 
Worcester. July 14th, 1858. 


YARRYTOWN INSTITUTE.—CIRCOULARS 
with terms, references, ete., can be obtained of E. Good- 
enough, 122 Nassau strect, N. ¥., or A. NEWMAN, A.M., Prin. 
40etf 





5U3-505 











JOUNG LADIE*’ BOARDING 
SCHOOL, WEST BROUKFIELD, MASS. 
For Circulars, address Principals— 
Mrs. E.M PAIGE, and 








Mrs. D. M. KIMBALL 
aera: = =—6=— 
BROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY. 


PEIHE 
stitution will commence on the 13th of september. A limit- 
ed number of young ladies will be received inte the family of the 
Prineipal 
For circulars, or further information, address 
A. GRAY, Principal. 
Montague Place, Brooklyn, July 8, 1858. 51-512 


pam AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Ladies, Northampton, Mass. Fall Term commenccs Septem- 
ber Ist. For Circulars address Mrs. S. B. Foster, Principal 
Northampten. 





leferences—Hon. E, Washburn, Cambridge; Rev. 4. L. Stone, 
ND. Boston; Rev. E, B. Foster, Loweil; Rev. A. Pond, D D, 
Norwich Cona 52-54" 





GOLDEN HILL INSTITUTE. 
CLAASICAL, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH 
Boarding School, located at Bridgeport, Conn. Rev. G. B. 
Day, M A. Principal. 
Summer Term of twenty-two weeks commences April 26th. 
Price, per term. $140. Circulars to be had of the Principal. 
Reference— Faculty of Yale College. 489-540 


FAMILY SCHOOL. 


RS. M. G. BENJAMIN, ASSISTED BY HER 
R daughter, has recently opened a Family School for Girls in 
Brookfie\d, Mass., on the Western Railroad roate. 

In this school it will be the aim to unite the advantages of both 
bome und school education, and especial attention will be given 
to the meral and religious culture of the pupils, the number of 
which in the family wil. not be allowed to exceed ten 

The Spring terin, commencing May 10th, will continue twelve 
weeks. The school year will be divided into three terms of four- 
teen weekseach The Fall term will open September l4th. 

Mrs. Benjamio would refer, among others, to the Secretaries of 
the A.B C F M., Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson of New York, Prof 
qatiock and Dr H. L Sabin of Williamstown, Mass., and Rev. J. 
H Bragg of Brookfield. 





Mrs. Mary G. Benjamin was for several years in Athens, and 
afterwards in Smyrna and Constantinople, a useful and beloved 
missionary of the American Board. Recalled by the death of her 
husband, Rev. N. Benjamin, with her fatheriess children to this 
country, she has opened a school for young ladies, I trast she 
will receive, as,in my judgment, she merits on every ground, 
aliberal patronage. If1 were to send from home my own daugh- 
ters, should be happy to commit them to Mra. Benjamin's care 
and instruction. 

tteow GEO, W. WOOD, Sec, A. B, C.F. M. 


! 
| 
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EV. HENRY CLARK’S FAMILY SCHOOL 
for a limited number of boys, is at Burlington, Conn. For 
circulars, please write. 499- 506* 


INSURANCE. 
EXCELSIOR 


IRE FNSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL and ASSETS.......... $270,908, 

OFFICE, No. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Insure against loss and damage by fire, 'l kinds of property, 
including RENTS and LEASES, 

EUGENE PLUNKETT, Pres. 











Herry Quacxennors, Sec. 499-550X 
OME INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEW 
YORK.—OFFICE REMOVED TO Nos. 112 and 1l¢ 
BROADWAY. 


This Company continues to Insure Buildings, Merchandise, 
Ships in Port and Cargovs, Household Furniture and Persoual 
Property generally. azainst loss or damage by Fire, on favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


Capital Stock fall paid).................... 590,000 
Burphus Over... .... 60. -ce cece ee eee Socee cb me 
DIRECTORS. 


William G. Lambert, I. H. Frothin 
George C. Collins, 


gham, Charies P. Bald 
Charles A. Bulkley, Amos T. oie 


Danford N. Barney, Richard Bigelow, A. Haribat, 
Lucius Hopkins, George D. Morgan, Jesse Hoyt, 
Thomas Messenger, Theodore McNamee, Wm. Sturgis, ka 


William H Mellen, 
Oharles J. Martin, 
Charlies B. Hatch, 
B.W 


Cephas H. Norton, 
Oliver E. Wood, 
Alfred 8 Barnes, 


John R. Ford, 
Geo, T. Stadnaa, 
Bidney Mason, 


ateon Bull, George Bliss, A. F Willmarth, 
Homer Morgan, Roe Lockwood, John W. Whitlook, 
Levi P. Stone, John G. Neison, Cyrus Yale, Jr., 
James Humphrey, Lyman Cooke, F. H. Cossitt, 
George Pearce, Levi P. Morton, W. R. Fosdick, 
Ward A. Work, Curtis Nobile, David L. Boyd, 
Jemes Low John B. Hatchinson 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President 
J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 408-519 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Communion Services, etc. 


LATED AND BRITANNIA FLAGONS, TANK. 
arris, Goblets, and Plates ; also, Céllection Plates, Baptismal 
Fonts, together with every articie of Plated and Britannia Heuse- 
keeping Geods, including the popular Patent Double Ice-Pitchere 
and Office Water Coolers. Also, metals of various kinds, vis. 
Block Tin, English Banca and Straits, Bar Tin and Bar Lead, 
American and Spanish Pig Lead, Silesian Spelver, Regulus of An- 
timony, Babbett Metals, Metallic Bismuth, 
For sale at 4 and 6 Burling-Siip, New York. 
499-319 











LUCIUS HART. 
TEAS, TEAS, TEAS. 

& C. S POMEROY, WHOLESALE TEA 
@ dealers, No. 140 Pearl street, offer for sale to mer- 
chants visiting the eity, and to citizens who buy by the package, 
a large assorunent of Kew Gagen and Brace Tsas, sclected with 
especial veference to their fine drawing qualities, at very lew 
net cash priees, or on short eredit for notes at bank, adc 
imterest und exchange only. Ciose purchasers, or orders from 

suck partioulasiy solicited. 490-510 








celebrated CHURCH, STEAMBOAT, FACTORY, LOCO- 
MOTIVE, and other BELLS. Cireulars will be sent upon appl 
aa or otherwise. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
461 189 Broadway, New York. 





eee 
THE FAVORITE PERFUME, 


DISTILLED FROM FRAGRANT TULIPS. 
KISS-ME-QUKK THE PERFUME, 


KISS-ME-QUICK THE SACHET, 
KISS-ME-QUICK SOAP. 


EUGENE DUPUY, 
Chemist and Family Druggist, 609 Broadway. 
405-507Pet 


Ww #5? TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


fESTABLISHED IN 1828.3 


BELLS. The subscribers have coustantly for sale an asaurt 
BELLS. ment of Church, Factory, Steamboat, Locomotive, Plan 
+ tation, School-house, and other Bells, mounted in the 

ELLS, most approved and durable manner. For fw partier 
BELLS. lars as to many recent improvements, warrantee, diam 
BELLS. eter of Bella, space occupied in tower, cates of transpor- 
BELLS, tation, ete., send foracircular. Bells tor the Sonts 
BELLS, delivered in New York. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 

West Troy, N. Y. 





455-508 





CATARRH. 


R. GOODALL UAS REMOVED FROM 

Rooms 35 Broadway to No. 3 Bond street, where he may be 
consulted, and where those addressing him will hereafter direct 
their communications. 

It ishardly necessary to say, that the suecess which has attend- 
ed Dr. Goodall’s treatment of Caturrh, and the complete eradica- 
tion of the most formidable types of it, together with a speedy re- 
lief of its many symptoms and results, such as headache, vertigo, 
sore throat, bronchitis, and an irritating cough. impaired sense of 
smell, taste, sight, and hearing, are too well established to require 
confirmation. Applicants by letter must describe their case and 
symptoms particularly, and enclose $10 for medicine and advice. 

492-7teow R. GOODALL. 


CANTON TEA WAREHOUSE. 
TREMENDOUS 


26 ys a 


GREAT SALE OF TEAS, TEAS, GROCERIES, FLOUR, and 
Provisions, cheap for cash.—The ereat Canton Tea Warchouse is 
the ekeapest cash store in the city of New York, where the 
chojeest Teas, finest Groceries, and largest stook 0 seleot from, are 








always on hand. Fine family Flour $5 per bbl.; new-orop Teas, 
30 to 50 cents ; and all other goods equally cheap. Sale continues 
every day. Call andsee for yourselves. THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
Importer, Wholesale and H@tail Dealer in choice Teas and fine 
479-531 


THE HOPE MILLS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1832,) 


No. 7A Fulton Street, 
New York. 


18s RAM & CO,, 
DEALERS IN 


J. 
COFFEE, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 
Hope Mils Yeast Powder, Baker's Cesoa and Chocolate, 


Cocoa Shells, Roasted and Ground @offee, Ground Pepper, 
Pimento, Cassia, Cloves, Ginger, Nutmegs, Cream Tartar, 
French Mustard, Soda Saleratus, Rice Flour. ote., 
Mocha aud African Coffee, Jamaica Ginger, White, 
African, and Cayenne Pepper in origiaal 
packages, Sago and Tapioca. 
Coffee Roasted and Ground for Grocers. 
MILLS AND FACTORY...... ° 


The proprietors of this establishment invite your attention te 
the above card, believing that from long practical expericace, 
with ample facilities for purchasing their stock, they eam furnish 
superior govds at satisfactory prices. . 

We would remark that we adhere strict!r to the principle of 
using our label or brand of “The Nope Mills,” on pe goods not 
strictly pure and of the best quality, eonsequently our goods stand 
deservedly above those of other manufacturers wherever they are 
known 

We take tlhe IMberty to add, for the benefit of those whe mey be 
solicited by others to purchase at prices nominally below our liet, 
that no other establishment prepare tneir articles by the sane 


Groeeries, etc., 260 Greenwich street, N. Y. 








G. 


| standard that we do, und therefore cannot offer the same quality 


AND DAY | 


Pe | 


NEXT ACADEMIC YEAR OF THIS IN- | 





| ype 


ata less price ; and farther, that we are ever ready to pack mixed 
articles to order atlower prices than giveu in our list, pledging 
our reputation as a guarantee that they shail be as good for the 
price as any other person or persons can furnish 

N. B —Our frieuds (in making orders) will please designate 
QUALITIES and PRICES. Strangers will be required to aceom- 
pany their orders with cash or satisfactory city reference.—A Lab 

il Discount will be made for Cash. 

As warket prices change, these will be subject to alteration. 
Orders promptly earcated, 490 

RANCIS & LOUTREL;, 
STATIONERS, BOOKBINDERS, 
STEAM JOB PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPIIFRS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


City and country orders slicited. We offer all articles tn onr 
line, suitable for Business, Professional, or Private use, im quan- 
tities to suit buyers. Please call or send your orders, 489-414 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 


oe Always Buy the Best, peeses 


_— 
try the purest and most reliable ever 


prs 
made. There are thousands of saf- 


ferers from dyspepsia, decayed teeth, | liemeted 

and many other derangeweuts of 

the system, which are brought on 

by the use of common caustic Satw- p 
p* LES 
pre 


oe 
ratus. But JAMES PYLE’S DIKT- 
ETI€G SALARATUS is free from 
ws 
_— 


J AMES 
_ 
every impurity, and as harmless to 
the stomach as flour itself Io point 
> 
Pp" 


Pes | of nicety it is far preferable to Bak 

ing Seda, or anv Salwratus in the 

| market. Tell your Grocer you want 
p™. 

DEgpPorT, 

AMES prs 

493tf | 313 WASHINGTON STREBST, N. Y. 
RL & BAKFR’S CELESRATED FAMI- 





JAMES PYLE'S 
DIETETIC 
SALHRATUS, 
Is acknowledged by many thousand 
families in all parte of the coun- 
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JAMES PYLE’S 


Genuine Cream Tartar 


Is also sold at all the Groceries, in 
sual] packages. Its purity may be 
relied on, and one trial ef these arti- 
cles will satisfy any lady of their 
superiority. 





JAMES PYLE’S 
CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAP, 


the hardest, therefore the most eco- 
nomical Soap that families can buy. 











PYLE’S 
DIETETIC SALERATUES, 
IN POUND PAPERS. 
LY SEWING MACHINES, 495 Broadway, New York. 730 
Chestnut street, Phi adelphia. 18 Summer street, Boston, 

These Machines are now justty admitted to be the best in use for 
Family Sewing, making a new. strong, and elastic stitch, which 
will not rip. even if every fourth stitch be cut. A liberal dis- 
count made to clergymen. Circulars sent on application 2, let- 








SR 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 








| and with it hie health; see the new man. 


= GD eran 


Looking-Glasses, 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAMES GILT MOLDINGS, 


GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS, CORDS AND TASSELS, 
Ero. Ero. 
Mirrors for Private Parlors, Hotels, and Steamboats, on hand 
and made to order. 
Also, Window Cornices, English, Freneh, aod American 
EBogravings, etc., 
at wholesale and retail. 


JOHN 8. WILLARD, Manufacture, 


209 Canal street, (bet. Broxwdway and Center st.,} 
formerly 44) Pearl stroet. 


Ice-Pitchers and Water- 
Coolers. 


Bee THE SPLENDID AND VBRY USE- 
ful Double Ice-Pitchers, I have a fine assortment of Japan- 
ned Water-Coolers, for stores, offices, banks, etc., at prices from 
$2to $6. For sale by 

499-506 LUCIUS HART, Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Sifp. 


THE SWEDISH MOVEMENT CURE, 


Free ALL FORMS OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
such as curvatures, consumption, female and ether weak- 
nesses, paralysis. etc., is used in America enly at Dr. Taylor's 
Institution, 67 West Thirty-eighth street, New York. Both phy- 
siciens have studied this treatment in European inetitutions, in- 
cluding the systematic course in the Royal Central Institution of 
Stockholm, Sweden, where one of us has spent the past season. 
Also, the Compressed Air-Rath, so leng and so saccessfully uséd in 
France, we find very useful in lung diseases. eg no meli- 
eines, among & great variety of hygienic means, the Varar-Cuas, 
when carefully applied and watched, is a potent remedy. The 
foe Semen control the deefary. but having no pecuniary interest 
a the boarding department. can devote their whole time to the 
medical care of the sick. Best of medical and other references 
iven, and pamphiets on the Movement Cure, Compressed Alr- 
th, etc., sent. SEORGE H. TAYLOR. M.D, 
500te CHARLES F. TAYLOR, M.D, 


GODFREY'’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS. 


THE SWEETEST AND REALLY THE MOST PERFECT 
BEAUTIFIER IN NATURE. 
HIS ADMIRABLE PREPARATION OF ELD- 
er Flowers is very fragrant asa perfume. Elder Flowers 
have from the earliest ages been esteemed as a mild and harmless 
yet most perfect beautifier of the Skip. Tas, Sun- burns, Freck- 
les, Redness, etc., it wil! speedily and completely remove. 

Children—H is singularly beneficial and perfectly inmoeuous, 
even to the youngest infant. 

Shaving—lIt is valuable beyond anything, annihilating every 
Pimple and all roughness, rendering the skin soft aad firm, pre- 
paripg it 0 completely for the razor. 

Family Lotion—Godfrey’s Extract of Elder Fiowers will be 
found beyond all praise, and needs only a trial to be approved. 
KUGENE DUPUY, Family Chemiat, 

609 Broadway, N. Y. 


Furniture, Furniture, 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


H. P. DEGRAAF, 


87 BOWERY, (Wholesale Warehouse,) 
and 456, 458,460 PEARL STREET, (Rotail Store,) New York. 
Be Buss OF $25 at WHOLESALE PRICES. oy 
ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, AND BLACK WALNUT 


Parlor Furniture, 


ip Breeatelle, Delaine, and Piush. Cane-Seat and Common Fur- 
niture in great variety. Also, 


Enameled Chamber Furni- 
ture. 


In sets from $22 to $100, 
Spring, Cured Hair, Moss, and Whalebone, MATTRESSES, 
Also, Feather Beds and Bedding, Patent Premium Sofa Bed- 
steads, and Patent Self-Rocking Cradles. 
RS Dealers will find at the above stores the largest and best 
assortment of any establishment in New York, and can buy, either 


at wholesale or retail, cheaper than at any other house in the city. 
494-506X 


NEW ENGLAND HOMES IN IOWA. 
HE TOWN OF “NEVIN,” IN ADAMS COUNTY, 


lows. is now in fart all it promised a year or two since. Phe 
steam saw-u.iil and «uingle-mil) are built, and in active operation, 
The flonring-mill is on the ground, and is, or will seon be, doing 
its work. The hotel is built, and has a noble Vermonter for ita 
lundlord. The store is erected and filled with goods. Rev. Norris 
Day. the well-known Evangelist, now laboring in the neighborhoo@ 
of Boston, has purchased a home there, and will be happy to give 
any information as to sojl, climate, etc., ete., (Post-Office address, 
Boston.) A partof his family are now there, and the rest willjoin 
him in making that their permanenthome ip thespring The late 
financia) reverses that have made so many bankrupt, shows the 
importance of investing property in @ farm, that will not take to 
iteelf wings and fly away. The importance of selecting a home 
in the midst of such socicty, especially to those having children te 
educate, wil) be apparent to ali. A beautifulengraved mapof the 
plan of the town, and all needful information as to terms, etc., can 
be obtained by inquiry of R. B. SMITH, Esq., 27 Doane St., Boston, 
or of R. W. TURNER, Newton Center, Mass 487-512 


PINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC.—ISAAO 
Ford's Son, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elisabeth 

street, New York, has constantly on hand a great variety of Car- 
riages of all kinds, of the most fashionable patterns, built under 
his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the 
very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now 
running in England, France, Canada, and throughout the United 
States. 

Carriages will be built to order, at very short notice, of any 
pattern, and on the most reasonable terma. 

R. F. DENISON, 

116 Elizabeth street, New York City. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
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We beg leave to call your attention to our mane 
facture of 


SUPER-CARBONATE OF SODA, 
And various brands of 
SBALERATUS. 


Having an experience of twenty-five years in the busi- 
ness, we feel confident we can offer a betterarticle, and 
op better terms, than any other manufacturer, We 
would take this occasion to remark, for the information 
of Tlouse keepers, that all the Saleratus oow ip market 
is simply Super-Carbonate of Soda, of various degrees 
of purity, whether under the names Dietetic, Excel- 
sior, Pure and Extra Pure, or simply Saleratus, aud 
whoever pretends that any Saleratus can be better than 
Pure Super-Carbonate of Soda, iseither grossly igno 
rant of its chemical value, or else relies upon his abil- 
ity to humbug and deceive the public. We offer our 
Super-Carbonate of Soda, and Double Refined Salera 
tus. as artieles ansurpxssed in the market. 
495-Gteow JOHN DWIGHT & CO., 11 Old Slip. 


‘SUAdYaMASHOH OL | 


HE FOLLOWING REMEDIES ARE OF- 
fered to the public as the best, most perfect, which medical 
science can afford. Ayer's Caraartic I’'ILis bave been prepared 
with the utmost skill which the medical profession of this age 
possesses, and their effects show they have virtues which surpass 
any combination of medicines hitherto known. Other prepara- 
tions do more or leas good ; but this cures such dangerous com- 
plaints so quick and so surely, »# to prove an efficacy anda power 
to uproot disease beyond anything which men have known before, 
By removing the obstractions of the interpa! organs, and stimu- 
lating them into healthy action, they renovate the fountains of 
life and vigor,—bealth courses anew through the body, and the 
sick man is well again, They are adapted to disease, and disease 
only, for whe ken by one in health they produce but little 
effect. This is perfection of medicine. It is antagonistic te 
disease, and no more. Tender children may take them with im- 
punity. If they are sick they will cure them, if they are well 
they will do them no harm. 

Give them to some patient who has been prostrated with bil- 
ious complaint; see his bent-up, tottering form straighten with 
strength again ; see his long-lost appetite return , see his clamay 
features blossom into health. Give them to some sufferer whose 
fou! blood has burst out in scrofula till his skin is covered with 
sores ; who stands, or sits, or lies in anguish. Ie has been drench- 
ed inside and out with every potion which ingenuity could eng- 

est. Give him these Pitt, aud mark the effect, see the scabs 

al! from his body; see the new, fair skin that has grown under 
them ; see the late leper that is ciean. Give them to him whose 
angry humors have planted rheumatism in his joints and bones; 
move him, and he screeches with pain; he too has been soaked 
through every muscle of his body with liniments and salves; 
give him these PiLis to purify his blood ; they may not cure him, 
for alas’ there are cases which nu morta) power can reach; but 
mark, he walks with crutches now, and now he walks alone; they 
have cured him. Give them to the lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, 
whose gnawing stomach bas long ago eaten every sinile from hig 
face, and every musele from his boly. See his appetite return, 
See her that was ra- 


| diant with health and loveliness biasted and tvo early withering 


| on her cheek, 


| they are eating its life away 


| you every day, 





away, wantof exercise. or mental anguish, or some lurking dis- 
ease. has deranged the internal organs of (lige-tion, assimilation, 
or se@etion, till they do their office ill. Her blood is vitiated, her 
health is gone. Give her these Pins to stimulate the vitwl prin- 
ciple into renewed vigor, to cast out the obstruction, and infuse a 
new vitality inte the blood. Now look again—the roses blossom 
P and where lately sorrow sat joy bursts from every 
feature. See the swect infant wasted wich worms. Its wan, stck- 
ly features tel] you without disguise, and painfally distinct, thas 
Its pinched-up nose and ears, and 
restless sleepings, tell the dreadful truth in language which every 
mother knows. Give itthe Pitts in large doses to sweep these 
vile parasites from the body. Now turn again and see the ruddg 
bloom of childhood. Is it nothing to do these things? Nay, are 
they not the marvel of thisage? And yetthey are done around 


have you the less serious symptome of these distempers, they are 
the easier cured. Jaundice. Costiveness, Headache. Si teache, 
Heartburn. Fou! Stomach, Nausea, Pain in the Bowels, Flatulen- 
cy. Loss of Appetite, King’s Evil. Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred 
complaints, all arise from the derangements which these Pru 
rapidly cure. Take them perseveringly.and under the counsel of 
n good physician if you can, if not, take them ju liciously by 
such advice as we vive you, an! the distressing, dangerona dis- 
eases they cure, which afflict 30 many millions of the hrman race, 


are cast out like the devilaof old -they must burrow ip the brutes 
and inthe sea. Price 25 cents per box—five boxes for $1 
Through atrial of many years. and thronghever ition of cive 


ilized men, Aver’s CHERRY Pectoral has been foun tts sforl more 
relief. and to cure more cases of pulmonary lisease, thin any other 
remedy known to mankind. Oasesofapparently settled Copsumps 
tion have been cured by it. and thousands of sufferers who were 
deemed beyond the reach of human aid have been restored to their 
friends and usefulness, to sound health and the enjJoyments of lit 
by this all-powerful antidote to diseases of the lungs and throat, 
Here a cold had settled on the lungs. Tne dry, hacking cough, 
the glassy eye, and the pale, thin features of him who was lately 
lusty and strong. whisper. to all but him, Consumption. He trieg 
verything, but the disease is gnawing at his vitals, and shows 
its fatal symptoms more and wore overall hisframe. He is taking 
the CHERRY Pectoral. now , it hasstopped his congh and made his 
breathing eusy . his sleep is sound at night; his appetite returns, 
and with it his strength. The dart which pierced his side ig 
broken. Scarcely any neighborhood cap be foand which has not 
some living trophy like this to shadow forth the virtues which 
bave won for the CHErry Pectoral an imperishablerenown. But 
ite usefulness does notend here. Nay, it accomplishes more by 
prevention than eure. The countless colds and coughs which it 
cures are the seed which would have ripened into a dreadful har- 
vest of incurable diseases. Influenza Croup. Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness. Pleurisy. Whooping Cough. and al) irritations of the throat 
and bungs, are easily cured by the Currey Pectonat. if taken in 
season. Every family should have it by them, and they wf! find 
it ap invaluable protection from the insidious prowler which cam 
ens oe dates sheep from wany a flock. the darling lamb from 
many a e. 

Authenticated evidence of these facts, with directions for the 
tre; of each Jaint, may be found in Ayers American 
Almanac, of which we publish three millions, and scatter tem 
brcadcast over a in order that the sick evervwhere may 
heve before them the information it contains. Druggists and 
dealers in medicine generally have them for distribu’ aratia, 
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~ Gditors’ Book Table. 


Tur New Encianpver for August contains the 

lowi icles : . 
wee of Modern. Philology. The sci- 
ence of Philology is assuming so much importance 
in its relations to historical questions, and to the 
great problem of the unity of the race, that the 

scholar must at least comprehend its prin- 
ciples and keep pace with its results. This sketch 
of ‘the history of Philology, from a competent and 
practiced- hand, will be of much service to readers 
not versed in the science itself. 

Il. Ellis on the Unitarian Controversy. The 
New Englander has always been characterized by 
enlarged and candid views of the relations of 
Unitarianism to the progress of theological in- 
quiry. -Some of its earlier articles upon Theodore 
Parker and the tendencies of Unitarianism, were 
models of Christian frankness and courtesy, in the 
discussion of difficult and delicate questions. This 
artiele on Dr: Ellis’s. book reminds us strikingly of 
those. It rebukes with severity, but with dignity, 
Dr. E.’s discourteous and unfair representations of 
the Orthodox side of the controversy, and makes a 
candid and disvriminating statement of the bear- 
ings of the discussion upon the doctrines of the 
Nature and State of Man,.of God and Christ, and 
of the Atonement. The article repudiates many 
of the-statements which Dr. Eilis imputes to the 
Orthodox, and makes a cogent. representation of 
the true Orthodox faith in these several particu- 
lars. . Its conclusion is as follows: 


“ The result of modern criticism has been slow- 
ly but surely to establish the fact that the writers 
._ of the. New. Testament believed in the incarnation 
and the atoning work of Christ. Something very 
like.these doctrines is ceriainly ascribed to them 
by the able critics of the Tubingen school. On 
the fact that such doctrines are taughtin these writ- 
ings, is founded an argument that these writings 
themselves must have originated at an age later 
than that of the apostles. It will be observed that 
these critics do no not interpret their documents 
with any theological prepossessions. They regard 
them simply as human compositions, and they in- 
terpret them as containing an obvious and intel- 
ligible meaning. a. 

“It seems.to..us that the progress of criticism is 
tending to. bring. the whole question to the issue : 
—Are these writings divine in their authority al- 
though they teach the doctrines of the incarnation 
and redeeming power of Christ, or must they be 
rejected as only human, ‘because they inculcate 
these very truths? (We do not mean that this issue 
is now made necessary to every honest mind, but 
that the progress of discussion is soon to bring all 
thinking .men to this decision. This being 
our opinion, it is, in the comparison, of very little 
consequence what theory of inspiration this or 
that school of theologians may hold; we say in 
comparison with the question, what the Scriptures 
teach. .It being once determined that these great 
truths concerning God and Christ and man’s re- 
covery, are made known to us from God, we can 
safely leave the question concerning the Book of 
‘Chronicles and the Song of Solomon to the deci- 
sions of an honest though reverent criticism. If 
these truths are held, we are little concerned to 
discuss the, question with Dr. Ellis, whether the 
Orthodox ‘are. not surely tending to the liberal 
views concerning inspiration, or whether the new 
theology is not destined to break up the old dog- 
matic system. We might hold an argument on 
these points at any length, but questions of tenden- 
cy involve considerations of peculiar delicacy. 
They are too personal to suit our taste. We care 
net.te ask, what does this or that man or this or 
that sehool of men believe, when summoned to 
answer for ourselves the question of greater inter- 
est, ‘ What is Truth ? 

* We leave the discussion of such questions to 
the Princeton Review. We observe thet this jour- 
nal has availed itself of the opportunity furnished 
by the wolume of Dr. Ellis, to renew ats stereo 
typed arguments and reproackful epithets against 
the new divinity. The authority of Br. Ellis 
would be.of little weight with its readers in inter- 
preting the Scriptures, but it is received with no 
little deference in interpreting the tendencies of 
theology in New England. To turn this testimony 
to its own special uses is altogether in the line of 
that journal—in doing this it fulfille one importent 
end of its own existence with commendable zeal 
and energy. We are only gratified that the ser- 
vice of such ecclesiastical attorneyship is not im- 


sed upon us. Kor t rho, i li th | ; A Se os 
pe P For those who, in fulilling such | self-acting, thought- producing spirit, unconditioned 


a destiny, are obliged to withhold the honor which 
4s justly due to the living and the dead in New 
England, who have witnessed for the common faith 
against serious error with ability and zeal, we ean 
only express our unfeignued commiseration.” 

IL. Lewes's Biographical History of Philosophy. 
We have barely glanced at this article, but we in- 
cline to think that it metes out to Mr. Lewes that 
justice which he deserves. 

1V. Theodore Parker. A keen and pretty effect- 
ual dissection of Mr. Parker's presumption and 
self-sufficiency. He is tried by his own standard 
of religion, and found te be less than nothing and 
vanity. 

VY. The Right of Search. We suspect that the 
New Englander has established a medium of com- 
munieation with the shades of Marshall and Web- 
ster—for its discussion of questions of Constitu- 
tional and International law reminds one of those 
great publicists. We hope a copy of this num- 
ber will be sent to Mr. Secretary Cass, and to each 
of the belligerent Anti-British Senators. This 
putting of the question is just to the point. 


“Tt would appear, then, that upon a question 
which most persons would regard as very trivial, 
our national honor and some of ijie most import- 
ant interests of mankind depend. If the English 
are wrong in their doctrine of international law, 
or their practice under it, the evil they can inflict 
is not of very great amount, it is hardly more 
than an over-careful police might inflict upon an 
innocent person sallying out late at night to go to 
the doctor’s; but if we, from jealousy or indiffer- 
ence, refuse to make reasonable arrangements in 
regard to the slave-trade, we are sustaining there- 
by the worst crimes that men calling themselves 
Christians can commit,—crimes which our own 
laws justly punish with death.” 

VI. The American Tract Society. Much as 
we have read and written upon the departure of 
the Publishing Committse of the Tract Society 
from the original principles and practice of the 
Society, we had no idea of the extent of their delin 
quency, until we read this calm and convincing 
argument upon the Constitution as interpreted by 
cotemporaneous declarations of the founders, and 
by the long-continued practice of the Committee 
ander it. The subject is discussed with singular 
acumen and research, and is made as fresh and 
weighty as if it had never before been treated. 
We trust that every minister into whose hands the 
New Englander may fall will read this impeach- 
ment and condemnation of the Executive Officers 
of the Tract Society, based upon their own record- 
ed sayings and documents which they themselves 
have issued. 

The article shows that the original idea of a 
“national ” Society was opposed not to “ sectional” 
interests, but to multiplied and conflicting local 
institutions ; and that the restriction of the first 
article of the Constitution had reference to evan- 
gelical doctrine and not to moral duties and prac- 
tces concerning which all who profess godliness 
are agreed. This argument is ably handled, and is 
then applied with special pungency to the question 
of slavery. The “Five Founders’ who have 
been paraded before the public as a final authori- 
ty are thus summarily disposed of : 

“Need we say more of the s 
officers of the Society as to their intentions oe 
meaning in forming their organization? Need we 
quote further from published speeches, on this 
point? Who that is old enough to remember twen- 
ty-five or thirty years, does not know that this car- 
dimal prineiple of the American Tract Society 
used to be proclaimed from every anniversary 
platform, and by every soliciting agent, whenever 
@n appeal was made for funds. No other restric- 

















‘tion has been suggested, than that thé publica- 
tions should be free from sectarian teachings, un- 
til within afew years past. It was reserved for 
‘these latter days to conceive the idea that, in the 
‘language of Dr. Edwards quoted abeve, ‘ tracts 
‘blazing with the effulgence of the truths which 
'God has revealed, in'the aspect and connection in 
which he has revealed them,’ are not calculated 
‘to receive the approbation of all evangelical Chris- 
tions. - 

“But we are told that several of the original 
founders of the Society, whose word 1s entitled 
to credit, (some of them the very men whose 
statements we have quoted above) have recent- 
ly published a declaration under their own hands, 
which presents a different view of their design in 
the origination of the Society, and is employed 
to sustain the position that the phrase ‘ull evan- 
gelical Christians,’ was intended to apply to indi- 
viduals and not to denominations. 
say, that if the-statement made by these gentle- 
men, in the month of October, 1857, corresponds 
with what they said to the legislature of the state 
of New York in 1841], and with what they said in 
their ‘ Address to the Christian Public,’ in 1825, 
their present statement confirms our view. If it 
does not correspond with their previous state- 
ments, neither statement is entitled to credit. 
There is no rule of law or common sense which 
compels us te believe either of two contradictory 
assertions, and least of all, to believe statements 

made thirty years after the occurrence of the 
event concerning which-the testimony 1s given, 
in preference to statements made at the time. We 
do not charge any contradietion in the statements 
referred to. We do not suppose that the respect- 
ed gentlemen, who have published the recent 
statement of their opinion, are conscious of any 
opposition in the views expressed in 1825, in 1841, 
and in 1857. We think, indeed, we can conceive 
of an explanation which would harmonize them 
al). But these witnesses have reason to say, 
‘Save us from our friends, —friends who insist 
that a construction shall be placed upon their 
present language which inevitably conflicts with 
their previous statements. 

“We have said that the legal and common-sense 
result of conflicting statements, by the same indi- 
vidual, respecting the same subject matter, is to 
destroy the effect of the testimony. This is not 
necessarily an impeachment of his veracity, and 
in the present case the character and veracity of 
the witnesses is beyond question, bat it is a proof 
of imperfect recollection ; and where, as in this 
issue, it is recollection about an opinion and not 
about a fact, the unreliability of the testimony 1s 
more clearly manifest. If anything farther were 
needed to show the propriety of excluding such 
testimony, it might be stated that other founders of 
the Society, with equally good opportunities of 
knowing what the intention and understanding 
was, and whose character and veracity are 
equally beyond question, have given a statement 
differing from that ef the gentlemen referred to. 
It is obvious that written documents are prepared 
for the express purpose of avoiding the difficulties 
arising from the varying recollections of men. 
To give up, therefore, that which is permanent 
and certain, for that which is, in its nature, 
changeable and uncertain, will not tend to the dis- 
covery of the truth. 

“ There is an old familiar proverb, the embodi- 
ment of common sense, that ‘ actions speak louder 
than words.’ Let us then inquire what comment 
on this clause is furnished by the action of the Ex- 
ecutive Officers. Have they ever gone outside of 
their own number, selected according to the re- 
quirements of the Constitution from different de- 
nominations of evangelical Christians, to inquire 
whether the tracts. they proposed to publish were 
calculated to receive the approbation of every in- 
dividual evangelical Christan? Nay more—have 
they not persisted,.and do they not now persist, in 
publishing tracts which do not receive the appro- 
bation of all individual Christians ?” 

VII. The Religious Awakening of 1852. A good 
embodiment of facts, with just and excellent re- 
flections. 

VIII. The Literature of Spiritualism. This ar- 
ticle discusses but incidentally the philosophy of 
Spiritualism ; but it makes the following excellent 
suggestions as to the modes of dealing with the 
subject : 

“Let science and philosophy, hand in hand, ex- 
plore this dim border region with all the lights 
they ean command. Let them unfold its character ; 
ascertain what portion of the domain belongs to 
the kingdom of mind, and what portion to the rule 
of matter; and learn, if possible, how it is that 
life—that electric spark from heaven—brings these 
two apparently incongruous kingdoms into harmo- 
nious union, and establishes over them a sover- 








eignty, by the laws of which spirit—conscious, 


by time or spaee—is enabled to ally and blend it- 
self with body—unconscious, inert, and under fet- 
ters of size and form—and thus thought and voli- 
tion—the attributes of spirit—be enabled to trans- 
form themselves into force and phenomena—the 
attributes of matter. Let them discover the Phil- 
osopher’s Stone by which this transmutation is 
made, and something will have been done, we 
doubt not, toward explaining the mysteries of 
spiritualism, whether modern or ancient. 

“ But, short of solving this fundamental problem 
of investigation and discovery, what shall be done, 
especially by theologians, to counteract the wave 
of error and moral evil that spiritualism is spread- 
ing over the world? We answer: Let the ques- 
tion be well understood, befere anything is done. 
Let no one, through ambition or over-zeal, attempt 
what is impossible. If the helm of Achilles be 
impregnable, let the archer aim at his vulnerable 
heel. The religion of spiritualism is, in Our view, 
its most assailable point. Be that religion from 
finite spirits only—and it pretends to be from no 
other—it is plainly, as a system of faith, an awful 
blunder and delusion—the spasmodic grasping of 
drowning men at straws—the anxious chasing of 
will-o’-the-wisps for light and guidance, by minds 
self-exiled from the light of heaven, and lost in 
darkness and doubt. Legions of such finite hu- 
man spirits might counsel us, and all their teach- 
ings would no more bind the conscience, or be to 
us a religion, than any like mass of communica- 
tions, rapped out to us, in bad grammar and worse 
sense, through the walls of our dwelling, by the 
miscellaneous throng of every-day passers in the 





street—their character and identity, all the while, 
utterly beyond our ken. Betweon the retigion, 
then, and the phenomena, there is truly a great 
gulf fixed, not to be bridged by logic, and impass- 
able for sane intellects. Let a lantern be set over 
this gulf, and the monstrous leap of logié suowhi, 
as well as the intense blindness of which they are 
guilty, who jump from an admission of the facts, 
or of their spiritual origin even, to the conclusion 
that they have found a new revelation—and more 
will have been done, we are cqnfident, to recover 
the wandering and put the tempted on their guard, 
then by all the haughty anathemas, or hasty hy- 
potheses, which have yet been given to the world 
for that purpose.” 


IX. The closing Article is a clear statement of 
the proofs of the Ante-Mosaic origin of the Sab- 
bath. 


An Island Afloat.—We learn from the Wayne Dem 
ocratic Press, that a few days since a large object was 
seen on Lake Ontario, in a northwesterly direction 
from Pultneyville, gently floating to the eastward. It 
excited considerable curiosity, as it appeared unlike 
anything ever seen on the lake before. As all had a 
desire to know more about it, several young men, in 
boats, started in pursuit, and afterasturdy pull with the 
oars, it wae at last overhauled some five miles from shore. 
It was steadily wending its way down the lake, impelled 
by the current at the rate of three miles an hour, and 
when overtaken presented to the astonished behold- 
ers ano less novel spectacle than an sland covered 
with luxuriant vegetation! It was about five rods in 
length and nearly of equal breadth ; and had proba- 
bly been formed in some quiet nook of a river or bay 
upon some timber or brush that had become station- 
ary under the surface of the water, till an admixture 
of earthy and vegetable matter had accumulated, suf- 
ficient to nourish vegetation, such as is peculiar to 
swampy locations. These had grown and fallen 
through a long succession of years until the whole 
had become matted together by roots and fibers, so 
as to give the whole mass a firmness and tenacity suf- 
ficient to resist the waves, and a specific gravity that 
enabled it to float. The late rains increasing the 
volume of water where it is formed, elevated it from 
its bed, broke it from its moorings and sent it off on a 
voyage of discovery. The whole island was covered 
whith such plants as are seen about Trondequoit Bay, 








and had much such an appearance. It was sufficient- 
ly firm to bear up a man—as Dr. Beardsley stepped 
on shore and took possession in behalf of Uncle 
Sam. The island was not wholly unmbhabited, as 
several small birds were seen. The highest points of 

18 novel island were about five feet above the sur- 





face of the water, and the plants stood firm and erect, 
vigorous and healthful. 


In reply, we | 





FOREIGN. 


Tux Royal mail steam-ship America, which sailed 
from Liverpool at nine o’clock on the morning of July 
10th, arrived here on the forenoon of Friday, the 23d. 
The substitution of the America for the Asia was 
caused by the discovery of a flaw in the shaft of the 
latter. 

The Canadian Company's steamer Indian, from Liv- 
erpool July 14th, arrived at Quebec on Saturday, 
24th. 


The Ocean Telegraph Fallure.—The Agamem- 
non and Valorous arrived at Queenstown on the 12th 
inst. The final break in the Atlantic Telegraph cable 
was below the stern of the Agamemnon, after one hun- 
dred and forty-six miles had been paid out of that 
vessel. The Agamemnon then returned to the ren- 
dezvous in mid ocean, and cruised there for five days 
in anticipation of meeting the Niagara. On the Aga- 
memnon arriving at Queenstown, it was resolved to 
coal and start again for a fina] attempt to lay the cable 
.on Saturday, the 17th inst., there still being, om both 
ships, 2,500 miles of the cable left. Before the com- 
meneement of the recent attempt the Agamemnon en- 
countered a furious storm, and rolled so heavily that 
great fears were entertained for her safety. Sne sus- 
tained considerable damage. The cause of the break- 
ing is unknown, the strain upon it at the time veing 
quite light. The electric instruments were all injure 
by the heavy rolling of the ship. 


Moslem Intolerance.—On the 15th of June the 
Mohammedans in Djidda rose and massacred the 
Christians. Among the victims are the English and 
French Consuls; also the wife of the latter and over 
twenty others. The consulates were plundered. The 
British steamer Cyclops had rescued twenty-six Chris- 
tians, and taken them to Suez. No Christians re- 
majned in the place. Two boats fromthe Cyclops 
had to fire on the Mohammedans who attempted to 
intercept the retreat of the Christians from the town. 
Djidda is the seaport of Mecca in Arabia. 


France.—It is officially announced that Queen Vic- 
toria will visit Napoleon at Cherbourg on the 4th of 
August. The announcement was generally received 
as @ confirmation of the continued alliance of Eng- 
land and France, and as a guarantee of the peace of 
Europe. The Queen is to be attended by a squadron 
of six sail-of-the-line, six frigates, and a flotilla of 
steam- yachts, under the command of Lord Lyons. 


The Jews in Parilament.—On the 12th inst, in 
the House of Lords, the bill permitting the House of 
Commons to admit Jews into Parliament was passed, 
as also were the reasons of the House of Lords for ob- 
jecting to the House of Commons bill on the subject. 


The Slave-Trade Suppression.—The London 
Times, in o leader, controverts Lord Palmerston’s 
view of the national duty in regard to the slave-trade, 
and encourages the idea of the annexation of Cuba to 
the United States, as Cuba once annexed, the whole 
trade would come to an end. 


Cotton in Guilana.—There is scarcely a limit to the 
quantity of cotton, of a very superior description to 
any now imported from the Yast Indies or from some 
— of America, that might be grown in Jamaica and 

sritish Guiana, provided the attention of the Lanca- 
shire mill-owners, merchants, and bankers, could be 
attracted to the subject. 


There was a report that Sir Allan McNab, of Cana- 
da, would be the first Governor under the New-Cale- 
donia bill. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce had memori- 
alized the Government on the subject of British rights 
in the.matter of the forced loan in Mexico. 

It was rumored that the Government intended to 
apply for power to raise a loan of three million pounds 
for the purification of the river Thames 

The Clonmel Chronicle states that the blight had 
made its appearance among the potatoes in several 
places in that locality. 

The Rev. Dr. Sadlier, one of the Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College, Dublin, had committed suicide by 
hanging himeelf. 


The steamer Europa of the Cunard Line, from 
Liverpool, on the 17th inst , for Boston, was intercept- 
ed Monday off Cape Race, by the news-yacht of the 
Associated Press. Her news is three days later than 
was brought by the Northern Light. The telegraphic 
fleet was expected to weigh anchor for the starting 
point in mid-ocean on the day the Europa sailed. 


Prussia.—It is said that the health of the Princess 
Frederick William will not admit of her meeting her 
mother at Cologne, and that Victoria consequently 
goes to Potedam. 


India.—The Bombay and Caleutta mails had ar- 
rived, the former at Alexandria with dates from India 
to the 19th of June, the letter to the 4th. The heat had 
produced much sickness among the troops, and only 
26,000 Europeans could be mustered. General Rose, 
Colonel Smith, and Brigadier Smith were to meet 
before Gwalior on the 17th of June. Gwalior was in 
possession of the rebels, who were estimated at 17,000 
strong. They were also in great force around Luck- 
now. Sir Colin Campbell was about to proceed to 
Allahabad. The disarmed Sepoys at Bengal were 
being discharged in small parties. 


The new India bill had passed a second reading in 
the House of Lords. s 

Graphic descriptions of the cruise of the Agamem- 
non, showimg the great danger to which this vessel 
was exposed whilst laying the Atlantic cable, are 
published in the London papers. The Times asserts 
that the Agamemnon is unfit for laying the cable, and 
recommends the building of a suitable vessel at once. 

The Turkish Envoy at Paris had received a tele- 
graphic dispatch from his Government, promising all 
the satisfaction in its power for the massacre at Jed- 
dah, and that the Arabs shall be severely punished, 
It is affirmed that the place will be occupied by a 
French and English force. When the news of the 
massacre reached Mecca, the Mussulmans held a re 
joicing. 

Bombay advices to the 19th ult., state that the 


_Calpee rebels had defeated the Scindia troops at 


Gwalior, and numbers of the latter had deserted to the 
enemy. A British force was preparing to recapture 
Gwalior. 


DOMESTIC. 


City Mortality.—There were 607 deaths in this city 
last week, being an increase of 54 over those of the 
previous week and a decrease of 136 compared with 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the entire 
number, 462 were under ten years of age, cholera in- 
fantum alone sweeping off 189 victims. There were 
deaths caused as follows: By bronchitis, 9; con- 
sumption, 49; convulsions, (infantile) 44 ; cholera in- 
fantum, 139; diarrhea, 29; dysentery, 11; dropsy in 
the head, 25; inflammatien of the bowels, 6; inflam- 
mation of the lungs, 15; inflammation of the braia, 

2; marasmus, (infantile) 48; measles, 7; scarlet fe- 
yer, 7; small-pox, 5; and 19 from yiolent causes, 

Tue number o1 acatus, compated with the corre- 
sponding weeks in 1856 and 1857, was as follows : 

Week ending July 26, 1856 
Week ending July 25, 1857 
Week ending July 17, 1855....... 
Week ending July 24, 1858 

The nativity tables give 505 natives of the United 

States, 61 of Ireland, 26 of Germany, 8 of England. 


West India Emancipation.—The anniversary of 
the emancipation of the West India slaves will be 
celebrated at Poughkeepsie on the second of August. 
Fred. Douglass is announced as the orater of the day, 
and Wm. Rich of Troy, President of the day. 


Arizona.—The scientific expedition under Col. 
Sayles, which started for New Mexico and Arizona 
some months ago, has been heard from, having reach- 
ed El Paso early in June. It was to proceed imme- 
diately to the silver districts of Arizona. 


A Shameful Difference.—The City Physician of 
Boston in his last report says: “I have only to report 
a single death from small-pox during the year, and there 
is good reason to hope that for the future the disease 
will never again prevail to any extent in our city, so 
long as vaccination is attended to so generally by the 

rofeesion and the people themselves” In New 
York during the same year (1857) the deaths from 
small-pox and varioloid numbered 438! 


For. the White Mountains.—There is a great 
rush this season over the route which leads to 
the White Mountains, by the way of the Nor- 
wich and Worcester line—leaving New York 
at 5 p.m. each day, for Norwich, Worcester, Nashua, 
Concord, and Weir's Landing, and thence by two 
routes to the ever glorious summits, where nature 
looks down from her cloud-throne upon scenery of 
wonderful beauty. Whether in search of health or 
pleasure, none who visit the White Mountains are 
ever disappointed. The fares are reasonably low, and 
the facilities for traveling were never so great as they 
are this summer. 


Naval Engineers.—Twenty-five gentlemen have 
yassed a successful examination before the Naval 

oard, lately in session in this city, for admission into 
the navy as Third Assistant Engineers. Of these, 8 
are from Pennsylvania; 4 from Virginia; 4 from 
Maryland ; 2 from the District of Columbia; 1 from 
North Carolina; 2 from New York city; 1 from 
Brooklyn ; 1 from New Jersey, and 2 from Connecti- 
eut. Two only from all New England, and 8 from 
Pennsylvania. 





Agassiz Remains.—Professor Agassiz has set at 
rest all doubts as to the permanency of his residence 
among us. At the festival of the Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternity, held at Cambridge last week, the great 
naturalist was called out fora speech. In the course 
of his remarks, he announced that “he regarded him- 
eelf no longer as a European ;” whereupon the enthu- 
siastic and much-pleased Bostonians leaped to their 
feet, as one man, and interrupted the speech by cheer- 
ing vociferously. When this tumult subsided, the 
Professor resumed, with a declaration that he de- 
signed to remain in America, “ if for no other reason 
than to show that science here could be free from the 
trammels of routine.” 


People’s College.—Rev. Mark Hopkins, D D., 
will deliver an address at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the People’s College edifice, at Havana, Schuyler 
county, N. Y., on Thursday, 2d of September next. 


Rev. Wise.—It is reported that Rev. Henry A. 
Wise, son of the Governor of Virginia, and lately or- 
dained to the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, will receive a call to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of Rev. Dr Cumming of 
Trinity Church, in Washington city, D. C. 


Harvest Noon.—This year the harvest moon occurs 
in August, rising for six successive nights at nearly 
the same hour. The July moon will also be one of 
unusual interest, and scarcely inferior to the harvest 
moon in those particulars which give to the latter its 
distinction, being retarded only twenty-three and a 
half minutes in the average of six risings after the 
full.— Albany Journal. 


Revolting Coincidenee.—McHenry, who was 
lately tried on the supposition of being the notorious 
Towneend, is mati to a farmer’s daughter at 
Merrittsville, Canada. Strange to say, the fair one 
was a@ sweetheart, once, of the veritable murderer 
Townsend. 


Kansas Lands,—The President of the United 
States has issued his proclamation ordering the sale of 
public lands at Lecompton on the Ist and 15th of No- 
vember, and at Kickapoo on the latand 19th of No- 
vember. 


Free Water Privileges.—The subject of Public 
Baths has been brought before the Aldermen. New 
York is surrounded by salt water and pervaded in all 
its extent by the delicious Croton, yet there is not a 
place for bathing nor even a drop to drink, unless one 
goes to a private bathing-house for the one, and a 
rum-shop for the other. A company of gentlemen 
now petition to have baths constructed by the city in 
the East and North Rivers, and pledge themselves to 
pay yearly installments, which, with proper encour- 
agement from the authorities, would construct a num- 
ber of baths, and render them perpetually.free to the 
public. 


From Mexieco.—The most important intelligence 
reported is the abdication of General Zuloaga, who 
had left the city of Mexico, leaving the Government 
in the hands of Canto and two Bishops. Col. Zuazua 
had marched upon the town of San Luis Potosi, and 
captured it after a feeble resistance. The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Daily Times writes, July 24, 
“Should the official dispatches confirm the tele- 
graphic report of Zuloaga’s abdication, another Minis- 
ter, Ihave reason to believe, will be dispatched to 
Mexico, to ascertain if the Constitutionalists are dis- 
poeed to settle our demands for indemnity, before 
extreme measures are resorted to by our Government. 
It is hinted that Mr. Buchanan’s policy is to prolong 
our misunderstanding with Mexico, and thus encourage 
the threatened Spanish invasion, but to settle matters 
in time to secure Cuba as the result.” 


Gone Abroad.—The Rev. Dr. H. B. Hackett, 
member of the Committee on Versions of the Ameri- 
can Bible Union, will leave New York on the Ist of 
August for Greece, for the purpose of studying the 
living Greek language, and applying the results of his 
observations to the new version ofthe Scriptures. He 
will be thus engaged for a year. 


Fraser River Gold Mines.—The Press states that 
a large number of young men in Philadelphia have 
resolved to try their fortunes in the new gold region. 
Several parties have already been organized and will 
take their departure at the earliest arene It is 
contemplated to send a semi- official Diplomatic Agent, 
to protect American settlers and interests on Fraser's 
River. 

Narrow Escape of Pres. King fron Drowning on 
the Sabbath,—P resident King, of Columbia College, 
narrowly —T drowning yesterday afternoon, at 
Rockaway, L. I, while bathing in the surf. He and 
his brother, Gov King, rode over from Jamaica after 
dinner to the Pavilion, when the former took a bath, 
and though an expert swimmer he ventured out tco 
far, and finding the current beyond his strength, he 
eried lustily for help. A boat was launched and push- 
ed out to his relief, happily in time, for grasping the 
stern he was rowed in safely, though nearly exhausted 
The greatest anxiety prevailed among those on shore, 
the Governor being present, until the worthy Presi- 
dent was brought on shore, when soon after, he re- 
turned in a carriage to Jamaica. The boatman in 
rescuing him, not knowing his dignity, called him an 
“old rooster,’ and rebuked him for going beyond bis 
depth on Sunday.—Com. Adv , Monday. 


A Long Pastorate.—On the 27th of June, Rev. Dr. 
Snell, senior pastor of the First Congregational church 
in North Brookfield, Mass., preached a discourse 
appropriate to the day, as the sixtieth anniversary of 
his settlement. He 1s now inhis eighty-fourth yesr, 
and has lived to see all the church over which he was 
settled in his youth, swept away by death. 


Late from Utah.—Dispatches received in St. Louis, 
state that news from Salt Lake City to the 3d inst 
has been received. Brigham Young and the heads of 
the Mormon Church had returned to the city, and had 
been followed by the people, who were returning to 
their homes in all parts of the Territory. No troops 
were in the city, General Johnston having passed 
through and encamped with the army in Cedar 
Valley, 30 miles beyond. The Government officers 
had been duly installed, and everything was quiet in 
the Valley. It was stated that Brigham Young was 
anxious to be tried on the charge of treason, though 
he insisted that the Jury Pe consist of Mormons 
only—which, of course, would insure his acquittal. 


Douglas.—Senator Douglas announces, in the 
Chicago Times, fourteen speeches in different parts of 
his state, for the residue of July and the month of 
August. 


Dalles of Oregon.—‘ The Dalles” is a name given 
toa narrow passage on the Columbia River, some 
fifty miles above the Cascades, where the stream 
passes between immense walls of basaltic rock, only 
three hundred feet asunder. The name, which is pro- 
flounced as if written dolls, means “slabs ;’’ and was 
_, doubtless, by the early French trappers, as 

scriptive of the remarkable masses of basalt, which 
are not dissimilar to flag-stones set upon end, and ce- 
mented together. 


Firemen to Wear Badges,—All members of the 
Fire Department are requested to wear badges here- 
after by the New York Fire Commissioners, and all 
outsiders who take hold of the rope of an engine 
going to a fire are liable to arrest. A good moyg, 
Strange it has not been tried before. 


Southern Difficulties.—The Rev. Mr. Weston de- 
clines the Episecopate of Texas, on the ground ef the 
misapprehension under which he was elected, as to 
his being a Southern man, taken in connection with 
some of his actual antecedents in their bearings upon 
Scuthern principles and institutions. 


Exeltement in Lynn.—A correspondent of the 
Herald says that there is considerable excitement 
in Lynn, in consequence of a notification by the Mayor 
to the bakers that they must deliver no more baked 
beans and brown bread upen the Sabbath, under 
penalty ef prosecution a os the law against trans- 
acting business upon the Lord’s Day.— Pranscript. 


Frem California,—By the arrival of the Moses 
Taylor we have two weeks’ later intelligence from 
California and the newly-discovered gold diggings in 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory. The excite- 
ment occasioned by the accounts from the Fraser 
River mines continued to increase, and there had al- 
ready departed, as appeared by the books of the Cus- 
tom- House in San Francisco, nearly twenty thousand 
gold- diggers for the newly-discovered placer. 


The N. W. Indian War.—A report had reached 
San Francisco that another battle had been fought 
with the Indians. All accounts agree that the wild 
warriors of the North were hostile to the whites, and 
that they were arming themselves in every quarter. 
All the troops that could be spared from California 
had been dispatched to the scene of the difficulties. 


Sandwich Islands.—Our advices from the Sand- 
wich Islands are dated at Honolulu, the 25th of May. 
On May 20, at ten minutes past six o'clock in the eve- 
ning, her Majesty the Queen was safely delivered ofa 
male infant, heir-apparent to the threne. Following 
the example of his royal sisters in England and Spain, 
and that of his imperial brother of France, King 
Kamehameha immediately issued letters-patent styl- 
ing the youthful islander “The Prince Royal of the 
Sandwich Islands.” 
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NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Reported he Wednesday expressly for Tax INDEPENDENT by an 


experience _embracing Beeves, Cows, Sheep and 
Lambs, Veals, and Swine, at all the city market-places, 


Wepneapar, July 28, 1858. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS OF es ALL KINDS FOR THE 


Sheep and 
. Cows, Lambs, Swine. 

At Allerton’s y 379 5475 
At Browning’s......... 


11,297 
Total previous week. 9,612 
Increase on last week. . 
Decrease on last week. 


Average @ week, 1857.. 
Average @ week, 1856.. 
Average ®@ week, 1855., 3, 
Average @ week, 1854., 3.257 

Total of all kinds this week 

Total of all kinds last week 
Number on sale to-day at Allerton’s of Beef Cattle 
Number last Wednesday, ® __ a er 000008997 
Sold to Butchers at Bergen, New Jersey.......... Sb evese acs OO 


PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE AT FORTY-FOURTH STREET. 


Medium quality. 
Loferior quality 
General selling prices 
Average of all sales about 
BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATES. 


A.M. Allerton & Co., proprietors of the Washington Drove Yaris, 
4th st., report the Cattle in market from the following States: 


Pennsylvania... ila A ccegienae 
Cherokee Nation........2....2+ cscce givnhe tanennen 


STOCK BY RAILROADS, ETC. 
They also report Beeves and other Stock received by Railroads, 
etc., as follows: 
Sheep & 
Beeves. Cows. Veals. Lambs. Swin 
133 21 379 «1,475 vane 


Conveyance. 
Harlem Railroad 
Hudson River Railroad....1, 
Erie Railroad 1, 
Boate 1,100 soo8 
Camden & Amboy Railroad 107 “ane, obue 

REMARKS ON BEEF CATTLE. 


Beeves in New York are mostly sold by Cattle Brokers, on com- 
mission, at so much per head, as they estimate the weight of meat 
in the four quarters will make the sum asked, at the market price 
per pound, 2. ¢.a bullock that will dress 8 cwt., at lc. B BD, is 
$80. At Boston. the price quoted per pound is for “five quar- 
ters,” i,¢. the hide and fat is included in the estimated 
weight. The number reported for this city in 1857 is 163,243; of 
these, 116,546 were sold at the great Wednesday Markets, (Wash- 
ington Drove-yards, Forty-fourth street,) averaging for each mar- 
ket 2,241, and varying from 763 to 3.362 upon different days. The 
total number for 1856 was 187,057, and the average at market on 
Wednesday, 2,394. 

The market declined this morning over one cent per b., and 
the sales were not rapid at the reduction. The quality was very 
fair, much better than for some weeks. The large supply disap- 
pointed parties very much, asthe general opinion was that the 
arrivals would be light. The prices were 6(@8¥c., very few un- 
der 7c. or ever 8c. ; average about 7 ¥c. 


MILCH COWS. 


Milch Cows generally vary according to the price of beef. A 
high beef market draws fat cows from the dairies, and makes room 
for fresh ones. Poor Cows sellon an average at $25@$30; me- 
dium ones $35@$45 ; good ones $50(@$65 ; extra fine Cows $75@ 
$100. The number last year was 12,840, The cow merchant gen- 
erally reserves the calf, 

The demand has been very dull, and it is difficult to realize our 
quotations. We quote at $20@$65. 


VEAL CALVES. 
Calves, if fit for veal, are sold by the pound, live weight 
very young ones are sold at a price per head, 
Veal Calves are a trifle lower, and only moderately inquired 
after. We quote at 4@é6c. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS, 

Sheep and Lambs are sold mostly by brokers, at so much per 
head, ranging from $2 to $6 for common stock, and $7 to $15 for 
extra. In 1857 the number sold was 444,036—in 1656 the num- 
ber was 462,739, 

The demand is fair. Prices are fully sustained. We cuote at 
$2 50@$7 60 for common to extra. Sales at Browning’s of 1,341 
head sheep and lambs at an average per head of $3 95; Thos. C. 
Larkin 937 head, for $3,361 02; by Stephenson & Bowles 1,101 
head for $4,168 77 ; by McGraw & O’Brien 824 head , for $2,935 91. 

SWINE, 

Swine are received mostly by railroad, and sold at Allerton’s, 
Forty-feurth street, or Turner's, Thirty-seventh street and Hud- 
son river, generally by the pound, live weight. The number re- 
ported in 1857 is 268,984 ; the gross price ranged from 5c. to &c., 
and for the first 9 months generally over 7c. The number re 
ceived in 1856 was 345,911. 

There is less doing. We quote prime at $5 20@5 87% for corn- 
fed ; common at $4 75@$5 12. 

Wastrgrn Hoo Yarns. 
Receipts. 


Many 


Hudson River R. R 
II iire-s ct b es insu: aune-xeve.e 
Erie Railroad 


.1,503 


TURNER'S 37th St. Hoa Yarp. 
Receipts...... J, Wpsaia bee sess Wakeeevesesipdeeseshiace 
EE C665 5K Sesnisatasddakvadvacsaahiavd 1cxes cease 
—-*e 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET.«--July 28. 





This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected 


weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct, 


Corrgx.— Rio has been active, and prices have fully recovered 
from the recent decline. The sales of Rio have been 24,000 bags, 
including the cargoes of Roebuck, Phantom, Cosilla, Josephine, 
Eclipse, Kedron. An auction sale of 4,200 bags Santos, per 
Weathergage, is announced for August 3d. For other kinds there 
is a moderate demand. Sales of 1,200 Laguayra, 1,500 Maracaibo, 
3,£00 St. Domingo, (at 9% @9%5) 500 mats Java, 200 bags do., 
150 bags Cape, (at 10% c. cash.) The stock of all kinds is 43,000 
bags, of which 19,000 are Rio. 

Corton. The market has returned to comparative inactivity, 
and prices favorthe buyer. The Liverpool advices, per America 
and Europa, did not prove as favorable as was expected. The 
week's sales have been 5,500 bales. We quote as follows 


NEW YORK CLASSLFYICATION, 
Uplands. Florida. Mobile. N. 0. & Texas, 
10% 10% 
12% 125 


our last have been considerable. The occurrence of the break in 
the Erie Canal, alluded to in our last, has since been very much 
felt. The supplies have fallen off materially, and the business in 
consequence is very much restricted. The news from Europe has 
been of a mixed character, but, on the whole, more favorable for 
our produce, and a better demand has prevailed for shipment ; and 
but for the advanced prices demanded, the absence of assortment, 
and high rates of freight asked, a lively trade would have been 
experienced. Our home trade has been good, as dealers here and 
at the East were sparingly supplied prior to the break in the Ca- 
nal, and something has been done in fresh-ground to arrive. Our 
stock is much reduced, and is now quite small. Much of it con- 
sisted of Sour. That has been purchased freely, and is now about 
out of market. Choice and Family Extras have sold freely and at 
rather higher rates, and are not plenty at the close. 
Flour has varied but slightly, the supply has increased, 
and the business has been larger. Prices at the close 
are much the same, but tend downward. Southern Flour has 
improved under a better demand and moderate arrivals, The 
unsatisfactory accounts from the South in relation to the Wheat 
crop, have imparted additional firmness to the market, but at the 
close prices are less buoyant. Rye Fiour is in moderate request, 
and is quite firm, Corn Meal is scarce, held higher, and is nom- 
in al. 


Canadian 


Fraetits.—We notice more action in raisins and currants, and 
prices haveimproved. Dried fruits are dull and nominal. 
GraIn.—The arrivals of Wheat have proved very moderate, 
owing to the late break in the Canal, and the conflicting and less 
satisfactory accounts from Europe have changed the tone of the 
market from that which distinguished it at the close of last week. 
The same trouble to find sound wheat continues to exist, and the 
business in consequence is small, the current rates asked being 
above the limits of present orders. New has not been offered as 
freely as many anticipated, and this has advanced. The injury 
to the crop at the West is no doubt serious, but the stock of old 
now in the country is very large—far greater than at this time 
last year. This should check speculation, and induce farmers to 
sell freely, Thecrop in Canada and Michigan is bighly spoken of. 
Prices at the close show but little change for old. Rye has im- 
proved, owing to light arrivals. There is some inquiry for export. 
The crop is a large one. Barley and Barley Malt are dull and 
nominal. Oats have become very plenty ; new are abundant and 
very handsome this season, and the crop is likely to be secured in 
fine order, and the yield is larger than last year. Corn has im- 
proved, but the offerings are mainly of unsound kinds. These 
are very irregular, and close nominal. Sound has been sought 
after at very high figures. 

MoLassgs.—The demand has continued good, and prices have 
further improved. The salesare 1,200 hhds. Cuba Muscovado, 
600 bhds. Cuba Clayed, 175 hhds. Neuvitas Syrup, and 100 bbls. 
New Orleans, at ourannexed quotations. New Orleans at the close 
was held firmly at 44@4‘c. ® gal. 


Oris.— Linseed has ruled quiet, and though prices are generally 
sustained, the market partakes of a less buoyant tone. Crude 
Whale has been in good request, both on the spot and at the East- 
ward, at 50c. cash for Handsome, and 52¥c. for 700 bbls. Selected, 
with some 400 bbls. do. Ordinary for shipment, at about 48c, cash. 
Crude Sperm has been in moderate request at $1 17@$1 22c. 
for Ordinary to Choice. The receipts have been liberal, and the 
market closes quietly at these figures. Other kinds sell slowly at 
quoted rates. 


PROVISIONS.—The buoyancy in our Pork market noticed at the 
date of our last has continued. The demand for California has 
been fair, and the home trade have purchased more freely ; and, 
with moderate arrivals, we have to note an advance of 20@425c, 
on Mess. Other kinds are much the same. The arrivals are limit- 
ed, and the stock is much reduced. Beef has not varied mate- 
rially ; the demand is fair, the stock is reduced, and, at the close, 
holders manifest greater confidence, especially for good qualities. 
Prime Mess has ruled quiet, and is nominal at our quotations. 
Beef Hams have been asked for and are firm at the recent ad- 
vance. Bacon has improved, and is in moderate supply, with a 
good demand for California. Cut meats have been quite active, 
and have advarced, and still tend upward. Smoked meats have 
been in brisk demand, and have improved materially, and the 
stock is reduced. Dressed Hogs have advanced, and are salea- 
ble at 6% @73¢c. Lard has attracted more attention, and, with 
moderate receipts, is better. The stock of prime is much re- 
duced, and the tendency is upward. Butter has sold more freely, 











and is firm. Cheese is more active, and prices are steady. 


[Jury 29, 1858, 


— 

Rice.—The market has advanced, and an active demana 
prevailed, chiefly for export. The sales are 3,000 tea. at 3 oe 
as to quality. aC, 

Spices.—There has been an active demand for Natmezs 
other kinds have met with a more liber! inquiry, Prices eas 
kinds are firm. oe 

Scvaars.—The week has been one of general activity and by 
ancy. Speculators have purchased very freely, and refiners re 
the trade have taken a large quantity. The stock ig now m ~ 
reduced, and prices close with an upward tendency, we, 7 
an advance on our former figures of \c. on bhds. and j¢ o 
boxes. Refined have sold readily at our advance, anq w e~ 
the refiners working their full capacity, the trade demand “ne 
hardly been supplied. The sales include 11,500 bhda, q\) kinds 
mainly Cuba, 7,000 boxes Havana, and 500 hhds. Melady Tex 3 
and New Orleans, at our revised quotations. “, 

Tzas.— There has been a fair demand at improving priees 
Blacks, and Greens at former rates. The auction sale ant rd 
for Friday has checked the demand at (le close, 

Topacco.—All kinds continue with ‘ny movement os 
portance, and the sales are not worth particularizing, Mana. 
factured is dull. 

Woot,—There is little or no change noticeable in the fea - 
ofthe market. The demand for Native Ficece is fair, and uc. 
rule steadily, with further sales of 150/0)® of the new a 
prices varying from 31@45¢ for common Native and es ma 
Saxony. Pulled Wool isin light supply, and there ig a yood "ite 
quiry for Lamb descriptions at full pri a 
No. 1 city and prime country, at 255 
more animated, but by no means active » 
tone. 


note 


L0UnCEd 


Sales of some 20,000 
sc. Foreign is a little 


snd the market ati!) lacks 
Sales of 155 bales Mexican washed on private terms 


PRICES CURRENT. 














Pot, Istsrt. 100B— — a 6 00 on 
Pearl, Ist sort a6 12% — — 
Bark (Quere’n)—Doety: 8 # Bar, Kus. NSab— — g— — 
ct. No. 1, @tun at Phil.— 34 Bar,Sw orsixes 97 50 allo 
Beeswax—Durr: 15 @ ct. ad Bar, Am. rolled 80 00 4 


val. Bar, Eng. refi'd — 55 a57 59 
Am. Yel’w, B@ B— 32 a— 33 (Bar, Ruy. com .— 45 a47 59 
Bread—Dvrvy: 15 @ct. ad. val. Sheet, Kuvsia, Ist 
Pilot eb - 3% qual. #D —Iil ae le 
Fine Navy... ~ 2% 3:a— 4 


Sheet. En.&Am - ¥3 
Navy 2% Lead—Dury: 15 ® ct. ad, val. 
. 6 00 j 

“4% 


‘~~ 
_— ‘i — 


oon &% Galena 
Bristles—Dury: 4 ® ct.ad.val, Spanis) 
Amn. gray &wh.— 30 a— 32. Bar se 
Candles—Dvury: 15 ® ct. Sheet and Pipe .— tn o 
Sperm,? Bb. — 40 a—— |Leather—(Scle)—Dvry 15 
Do. pt. Kings’ds— 50 a—— | ct. ad. val. 
Do. do.J’d & M’y— 50 a— — ak (S].)1t.@B— 28 
Adam'’tine, City.— 16 a— 2] . middle — 28 
Adam'tine, Star— 16 a- - , heavy =e § 
Coal—Duty: 24 @ ct. ad. val. , dry hide... — z 
25 a7 ak, Ohic coo 
- a5 00 , Sou. Light— 2 
_— a— — , all weighte— 
Anth’e @ 2,000 B 400 a5 00 lock, light..— 2 
Cocoa—Dory: 4 ® ct. ad. val. Hemlock, mid..— ‘ 
Marac’o in bd D— — Hemlock, heavy.— 23% 
Guayaguil in bd.— Hemlock, dam..— 12 a— |g 
Para, in bond.. .— Hemlock, pr.do.— 12 a— 14 
St. Dom’o, inbd.— — a— — | Lime—iuty: 10 @ct. a4. val 
Ceffee—Duty: 15 @ ct.ad. va) |Rocklandcom...— — a— () 
Java, white, @B— 14}ga— 16% Lum) wi on 
Mocha ......... a— — |Lumber—Dory: 15 ® ct. ad, 
ee = Mae 11%) val. 
Laguayra — Ilka— 11%, nies rx 
Maracaibo — ilSsa— 123, Timber 
St. Dom'o, cash. — Yy%a— 0% rb. 18 21 
Copper (Kuprer) — Dury E ero >. f.— 22 32 
Boits and Braziers’ 15; Pig, Timber,GI, Wo 35 40 
Bar and Sheathing Free. Timber, Geo, YP. 
Sheath’g, new, @ Bih%a— — | (by car) Pe.ft.— 26 32 
Sheath’g old.......19u— 20 (|Easterr Spruce 
Sheath’g yellow....— a— 2 AVine, by c’goll 00 al2 00 
Pig, Chile.... 21 a— 2ik Yard Selling Prices, 
Bolts.... one —- @- Timber.oak.scant- 
Domestic Goods— _ling, ® M ft..40 00 
Sht’sbn. % B yd— 6% 73 Timber orBmsE.16 00 
Shirt’gs, bld....— 7 Geo'a Pine,wkd.30 00 
Do. 8. I. do... 7 Plank, GP, an...24 00 
Shetgesbr. 4-4. Plk.&Bis.NRel.40 00 
Shetgsbr. 5-5 Pik.&ABds.NR 2430 00 
soars, NR box.17 00 
2. Alb. P.&pee.— 16 
city worked— 22 
ity worked 
clr. p'tion— 24 
Alb, Pine— 22 
city wkd,— 20 
mn Plank, Alb.Spre.— 18 
Cot. Os. So.No. 1 Pik.city Sp.wkd.— 22 
Cot. Os. So, No. 2— Shingles @ beh.. 2 50 
Cot. Batts ore. Do, Cel. 3 ft 
Cot. Yn. 5al28B ow, qu.? MW 
Cot. Yn. 14a20 Do.Ce 
Cot. Yn. 20 Aup Do, ¢ oy. 3ft.40 600 
Drugs and Dyew Do. Cypress, 2ft.2% 00 
Alcohol ® gal.. .- ( 54 |Do. Cypress, 3ft.19 00 
AlOM «.ccccccesm 23 { Laths. F. @AM..— 
Staves, WU. pipes0 00 
— 1244|Do. Wo. bhd.. .35 00 
Feathers—Dvurr: 25 ® ct. Do. Wo. bol 25 60 
L. Geese, PB..— 46 a— 50 |Do. RO. hhd. ..— — 
Tennessee a- Heading, VWO..7200 a— — 
Molasses—Dury: 24 @ ct. ad 
wat 


Product of N, Am. Colo- 
Wholesale Priceg, 
¥ 


ais 0 
al7 50 
a35 00 


Calicoes, blue, 
Calicoes, fancy .. 
Br. Drills..... 
Kent. Jeans.... 
Satinets........ 
Checks, 4-4... 


"95 00 
ft.2dqu.30 00 


Dry Cod, @ cwt. 3 
Dry Scale : 4s ; a 
Pick’d Cod..... 27 2 M6 ote — : . @ 
Mackerel, No, 1.11 © twee ae |S 
Mack,No. 1, Hal.— — 

Mack.No. 2, M.n.10 
Mack.No.2, Hal. 7 
Mackerel, No.2. 65 
Salm'n,Pie.N «.23 


lad, Cuba.— 30 a@- 
Card..ete.,aweet.— 26 ‘ 
Nailx—Dory: 24 Pct. ad. val. 
Cut.4dehd @B— Iya— 344 
Wr'ght, Amer'n— 7 @— 76 
: — ake—Dury: 15 @ ct. ad. 
Shad, Ct., } 

€ bf. bbl. 
Shad, Ct., No.2. 9 
Shad, Sou. bbl.— 
Herring, Pick’d. 2 
Herr’g, Se. @ bx.— 30 ‘ : 
ed ag — 10 a— 12 [a -? ty: 280B. 3 62a 3 9 
Flax—Dvty: 15 ® ct. ad. val. on ihe | n 3 56\%a 3 ¢ 
American, @ B..— 8 a bed Mich Y OD1.. 
Flour and Meal—Dory: 15 Rosin. com.old. 1 50 

¥ ct. ad. val. Do. wh. B280b,. 2 00 
Sour serene , 30 Spirits Turp....— 44%a— 45 
Superfine, No. 2 3 25 Oils- Dury: Palm 4; Olive 2 
State, com. br.. 4 05 Linseed, Sperm (foreign fisher- 
State, stght. br.. 4 10 ies), and Whale or other Fisk 
State, ex. br 4 20 (foreign) 15 ® ct. ad. val 
West, mix’d, do. 4 05 Flor. 30% a 
Mich.& In.st.do. 4 10 e 


Thin,ob.c.Ptun.32 50 a- 
hi k, round ad0 00 
Naval Stores—Dory: 8 and 


15 # ct. ad. val. (ALL CASE.) 
Turpentine,S’RN 


Olive, 12b.b.&bx 3 00 





Mich. fan. bds.. 4 15 
Ohio, good bds.. 4 20 
Ohio, rd. hp.com. 4 10 
Ohio, fan. bds 4 25 
Genesee, do.... 4 65 
Ohio, ex. bds.. 
Genesee, do.... a 6 50 
Canada, sup.... a- — 
Canada ex a 5 25 
Brandywine . a— — 
Georgetown ... a 5 90 
Petersburg City. a 6 50 
Rich, Country.. 
Alexandria..... 
Balt. Howard st. 
Rye Flour 
Corn Meal, J’y.. 
Do. Brandy wine— a425 
Do. do. Punch. .18 00 a-— - I 
Fruit—Dvry: not d’d, 30; Dry|I 
F., 8 B ct. ad. val. 
Rais. Sn. ® & ck. none 
Rais. bch. & bx. 2 37 ¥a 2 50 
Cur’nts,Zte. @B— & a— 1] 
Citron .........— ]64%a— 17 
Alm. Mr. eft.sh.— 9 a- — 
Do. Ivica, s8....—-- a~- — |Shoulders,Pkild.— 6 g— 
a— 9 |Beef Hams, in 
Do. shelled.....— 21 a— 22 | Pickie, B bbl 16 00 
Furs and Skins—Durr: § Beef, Sin'k'd,@D— 10 
and 15 ® ct. for undressed and Butter, Oran.Co,— 19 
dressed. |Do, St. fairto pr.— 12 
Beaver,pcht. Rb 1 ~ Ohio — 10 
Do. North, Bpce— 7 Cheese sone § 
Jo. Southern. ..— Rice--Dvury: 15 ® ct. : 
Do. Western. ...— |Ord. to fr. Bewt.— — 
Otter, North, pr. 4 0 Good to prime 
Do. Southern 3: |Sale- Dory 
Red Fox, North.— Turk’s Is, 7 
Raccoun, South.— St. Martin's... 
Do. West'n, com.— 30 L’pool,Gr.Asack— 65 
Do. Detroit.....— ‘ Do, Fine 1 10 
Mink, Northern. 2 ! : 3 00 Do. do. Ashton’s— — 
Do. Southern. ..— 7 jSeeds Dury: Fase, 
Martin, North.. 1 Clover, P B....— 9 
Fur Seal, cl’s. s. |Timothy, @ tce.18 00 
Hair, do.... ‘i Flax, Am. rough 150 al 60 
Goat, Curacoa. .— Shot —Dury: 24 @ ct. ad. val 
Do. Mexican, @b— DrpXBekc)PR— 6ea— 6% 
Deer, Texas, @ B - Buck comp.(do)— 7 a— 7% 
Do. Arkansas...— Soap —lury: 32 @ ct. ad, val. 
Do, Florida .... New York, @b— 4¥a— 7% 
is —Dory: Castile — ILMa— 
aneie s ct ad. Val Swelter (ZiNK)— Dury: In Pi 
De. do. C | Bare snd Plates, 4; Sh'ta, } 
Do. Ohio ates. B 100 B. 6 12ie 6 25 
Do. Mich. wh é Py 246 0 2 
Chicago, s Plates Plbomos— 64a— 6% 
Mil. ra —— Duty: 4 and 15 B che 
° au. al. 
deen Cassiainmts, P— 25 a— 
“ ’ ae Ginger, Race...— 5 @— 
° >. Mace — 42%a— 
- South. wh Nutmegs, No. 1.— 57a— 
. do, yellow Pepper, Sumat.— 
Be Sees he 
¥ . Cloves (c 
Barley»... “pale ~Paeee 
Oats, Canada ay ae 
, ot. Croix, P Dd. 
Do. Canal .... New Urleans...— 
Cuba Muscova. .— 
=. Porto Rico...... 
“sea Havana, White.— 
, -“ | Havana, B. & ¥.— 
a300 ' 
Manilla — 
>, | Stuarts’ D.R.L..— 
Stuarts’ do.do. e.— 
Stuarts’do, do.g.— 
Stuarts’ (A)....— a— 10% 
Stuarts’ ground ext. sup. 


Vlive,ine. Pgal l 
Palm, PD 


Whale — 

Do. Ref. Winter,— 

Do. Ref. Spring,— ! 

Sperm conde . ] 

Do. Winter,unbl 1 3 

Do. Bleached 1: 

Eleph. ref. bI’ch,— 

Lard 01, ..&4W.— 

Provisions — Dury Cheese 24; 
all others 15 @ ct. ad. val. 

Beef, Ma. cp. Bbill 00 3 50 

Do, do. City 12 50 

Do. Mess, extra. 14 06 

Do. Prime, Ctry,.— — 

o. Prime, City, — — 

Jo. do. Ms. B tce.19 00 

Pork, Ms. @ bbl.17 50 

Do. Prime ..13 90 

Do, do. Mess... .16 25 

Do. do. clear. 19 25 

Lard, OPinb.@b— ll¥a— 

Haims, lickled,,— Siga— 


a5%0 
a3 60 
a390 


Rane te eanees 


Li cll 
. 


46 
a— 4f 
Do. Jersey.... 40 a 

Peas, bl.e.@2ba.— — 

Gupnpowder—Dorr: 
Biasting,@ 25. 2 75 
Shipping 3 
Rifle..... 


PS PARADE DELLS ttente 


Sr=awrceerree 
ae KERR BK 


| 
* 


Hay— 
N.R.inbisPlWOB— 45 
Hemp— 
Russia,cl.Ptun.200 00 a225 00 Tallow- Duty: 8®ct. ad.vali 
Do. outshot....190 00 a210 00 9 
Manilla, ® . sins Am. prime, @B— Yka— 9% 
Sisal ’ Teas—Juty: 15 ® ct. 
Italian, ® tun es ia pe cete 4 
nee va SS 
Amer. dew-r..115 00 al25 06 a ae 
Do. do. dressed.175 00 4190 00 \Twankay....._. 
ay fo geet 4 @ ct. ad. val.|'Ning & Oolong 

. G. & B. Ayres Powchor 

2024 @D..— 2% a—— lAnkoi. 
Do. do, gr. 8. C..— 12%@- 13 Congou 


Bar Joni 22 |Tin (Zinxs)—Dorty: Pigs, Ba 
Savanilla etc and Block, rregp; Plates aD 
Maracaibo ska Sheets, 8 @ ct. ad. val. i 
Maranh. ox, etc Bancacash,@ B.— 28%a— 29 
Matamoras iia Straits cash....— 27 %a— 28 
P. Cab. (direct) English eet _ eigen 
Vera Cruz..... wong) ea 4 se m = 
ates. raves 7 

Selous Ball.” Weool— Dory: 24 ® ct. ad. vale 


Calcutta Buff 3 > og 3 
Do. Kips, ® poe. 155 a 170 |A- Sex. Fiice BB— #0 
Do. dry salted... 1 20 al 30 AKA ‘no— 36 
Ps . i & % Me’no— 30 
Black, dry 110 ai 20 A. ig & & Me’no— 30 
Monev—Durr: 24 Pct. ad. val." pied Co.— 26 
ee 2. hy a— 61 lore 1 Pulled 0e.- 24 
ope—Duvuty: : ct. ad. val. 5; *ulled O.— 33 
1856, Easth Wt— 3ha— 4 (Extra Pulled 0 
1857, East & Wt.— 


peepee 





~~ oa 
22 00 a24 00 (fn shects.......— 
Bar, Frit. FY. 97 80 0100 00 iBheeting, V, My — @— B 
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